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FOREWORD 


No educational institution of foreign lands has been of 
greater interest to Americans of this generation than the 
folk schools or the folk high schools of Denmark. That 
the folk schools are purely cultural as opposed to practical 
or vocational and that they prize their individualistic 
character above everything else and reject any tendency 
towards standardization, even that involved in any definite 
training of their teachers, indicate how far they differ from 
tendencies found in our own country. That they are strongly 
religious in their spirit as well as cultural, that they are often 
institutional expressions of strong personalities— these facts 
together with many other features indicate that they have 
grown out of social conditions which are distinctive of 
Denmark and would not necessarily fit into social situations 
which are quite different. In their individualism, their 
high idealism, their devotion to culture and to a national 
spirit, their revelation of strong personalities, their inde- 
pendence of government control, they resemble the American 
academy of a century ago. 

Although the Danish folk schools find their real significance 
in their outgrowth from certain local social situations, in the 
part which they played in the re-creation of a national spirit, 
in their adaptation to and expression of certain rural life 
conditions, in the specific cultural needs of the Danish 
people, and in the very peculiar economic and cultural 
features of Danish rural life, they nevertheless contain 
lessons of importance for other peoples. 

The problem of the rural agricultural and village life is 


the dominating social and educational problem of many 
Vv 
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countries — China, India, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
as well as nations in Europe. For many other countries, 
including the United States of America, the limitations and 
restrictions, the economic burdens and transitions of the 
rural population or of certain rural areas, constitute a very 
definite and important national problem. For all of these 
conditions the essential features of the Danish folk schools 
possess great significance. The experiences of one country 
or people are transferable within limits, to other peoples, 
just as is true of individuals. 

While there are many books or brochures on the Danish 
folk schools now available to American educators and rural 
workers, none has so sympathetically portrayed the spirit 
of these schools, more clearly distinguished between the 
folk schools, the folk agricultural schools, and other related 
types, or has presented in such attractive and convincing 
form their essential features as has this little volume of 
Mrs. Campbell’s. 

PauL Monroe. 
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This study grew out of the effort to face the question: 
“How shall we keep an enlightened, progressive, and con- 
tented farming population on the land?” 

Over thirty years ago my husband, John C. Campbell, 
went into the mountains of the South, first as a teacher 
and, during his later years, as Secretary of the Southern 
Highland Division of the Russell Sage Foundation. Over a 
period of twenty-five years he lived in small rural communi- 
ties, traveled widely from western Maryland to northern 
Georgia and Alabama, and observed and discussed the 
existing conditions and the institutions designed to meet 
them. More and more he was struck with the failure of 
our ordinary educational methods to build up country life. 
The great majority of young people who passed through 
our high schools, public and private, and even through our 
agricultural schools, and especially our colleges, were not 
going back to the soil. The rural sections of the Highlands, 
instead of becoming better, more deeply cultured, more able 
to assume the responsibility of their own development, often 
showed a distinct decrease in vitality as the energetic youth 
went out to regions of so-called “wider opportunity.” 
Peculiar as are certain features of the mountain situation, 
difficult as is the economic problem in many places, the 
question in large was, he saw, only a part of our whole na- 
tional rural problem in its various phases, educational, 
social, and economic. | 

His attention was drawn to the high average of rural 
life in Denmark, due to so large an extent, he came to feel, 


to the form of education embodied in the Danish folk school, 
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or as Folkehojskole is sometimes translated, peasant univer- 
sity, people’s college, or high school. ‘These short-term 
schools for young adults have succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in arousing and enlightening the rural population, 
and in dignifying and vitalizing the whole content of country 
life. Until his death in 1919, he hoped to visit Denmark 
and to put the findings of his study at the service of those 
who are seeking to create a better life in the mountains. 

My own study was undertaken with the same purpose. 
It has its direct expression in the John C. Campbell Folk 
School at Brasstown, North Carolina, an adventure in 
adapting the principles underlying the Danish schools to 
the conditions of rural life in the Southern Highlands. 
The main substance of my experiences and observations 
I:have here incorporated in written form for the use of those 
who are interested not alone in the mountains but in the 
great field of rural education, adult education especially. 

I wish to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to the Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Foundation which made this study pos- 
sible; to my many Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and Finnish 
friends who helped me to an understanding of their national 
life while they made my months in Scandinavia the happiest 
of memories; and especially to Jakob Lange, principal of the 
Smallholder’s School at Odense, and to Anders Vedel, 
principal of the Krabbesholm Folk School, Skive, who were 
kind enough to read and criticize the entire manuscript; also 
to Mrs. Tilma Hainari, Helsinki, Finland, who read the 
chapter on Finland. It has been impossible to indicate 
always, by quotation marks or footnotes, reflections which 
I roughly recorded in my notebook or carried in memory. 
I make no claim that they are entirely original. The book 
is a report, as unbiased and as accurate as I have been able 
to make it, of what I saw and heard during my year of study 
of the folk school in Scandinavia. For most of the pictures 


—— ne 
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I must thank Marguerite Butler, who accompanied me 
through practically all my journeyings, and my sister, 
Daisy G. Dame, who kept a faithful camera record of that 
part of the year spent with me. 

The book is dedicated to my husband, John C. Campbell, 
of whom it may be said, as of the great Danish teacher, 
Kristen Kold, “From him one learns what a personality 
means which labors in belief in and hope for his life work.” 


OLIVE DAME CAMPBELL. 
BRASSTOWN, 
April, 1928. 
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I am just a simple farmer 
Downright and plain, 

And yet I love my modest calling, 
For around my little home 

Grow blossoms fair 

With color and perfume. 

Mine is the clear spring, 

Mine 1s the fresh breeze. 


I grew up to the song of the birds, 
Learned a little of them too. 

I sing when the impulse comes 
To fly light and free. 

I sing behind the plough 

And to the sound of the mowing. 
Hills and woods 

Give back my song. 


And when I am weary with torl 

And day 1s done, 

My spirit 1s fresh, my mind at ease, 

I am happy and free. 

I would not change places 

With any man on earth 

Nor will I leave this spot in the North. 


Maps HANSEN. 
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THE DANISH FOLK SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 


One has to face the fact that there is something a little 
elusive about the Folkehojskole. It is not to be captured 
and compassed with a glance, and many an eager student of 
education is left puzzled and cold by his first introduction 
to it even on its native heath. 

I have often been glad that [ arrived in Denmark in the 
late summer when she smiled between showers, and one 
might see life out-of-doors at its best. ‘Thus I came to the 
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folk school last, after traveling well over this little country 
and seeing many aspects of Danish life. The significance of 
the folk school unfolded slowly, reared itself out of a mass 
of seemingly unrelated details and against the amused and 
at times almost hostile indifference of the city folk. 

Copenhagen, ancient, sophisticated, delightful, with its 
green copper roofs and towers, its fountains, statues, and 
gardens, its winding canals and ships, its myriad flags, 

| bicycles, cafés, and con- 

{  *"" certs—what does it 

I know or care about folk 

schools? Friendly, ur- 

bane, a little disillu- 

sioned perhaps, the 

Copenhagener answers 
one’s query: 

“Folk schools? Oh, 
yes. They are for the 
peasants.” 

“Very well for the 
peasants but of course 
superficial. They are 
apt to make the peasant 
think he knows every- 
thing.” 

“T hear,” said an American holding an official position in 
Denmark, “that the folk schools are socialistic, that they 
make the peasant discontented with the land. Of course 
you will be careful to report such tendencies.” 

A high official of the University of Copenhagen, disturbed 
at his midmorning cup of coffee, reflected the old university 
animus, although I later found many of the professors gen- 
uinely in sympathy with the folk school even to the extent 
of sometimes lecturing at one in the summer. 
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“Folk schools? Ah, yes. I really know very little about 
them.”’ 

Then, too, the country itself is so finished, so compact, 
so trig, so self-contained, that one contrasts it constantly 
with our own unfinished reaches. Naturally a folk school 
might succeed where people are all of one race and dwell 
rather closely to one another. Moreover, elementary schools 
in the country are many and good — a solid foundation on 
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which to build a system of adult education. Compare our 
bleak farm homes with the whitewashed homestead or 
Gaard of the middle-class Danish farmer, set amid flowers 
and trees. The barn, a part of the square enclosure, may 
seem a trifle near to the dwelling quarters, but it has a cozy, 
wonted air as if the owner really cared for it and what it 
held. Pedigreed cows with their records above them occupy 
the humble stalls, or feed tethered in a long row out in the 
rolling meadow. Even the low cottage of the Husmand has 
its blooming garden seemingly out of all proportion to the 
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few carefully cultivated acres. The owner has time, too, to 
smoke his long pipe, drink his afternoon coffee, and chat 
with a passing neighbor. 

All about are well-tilled fields where the only waste space 
is that occupied by prehistoric tumuli and Kampestene (war- 
riors monuments). A modern Dane would not dream of 
disturbing such relics even though it is awkward to plough 
around them, for they are remains, not of foreign or Indian 
tribes, but of his own Stone Age ancestors. ‘The prehistoric 
and the modern, science and sentiment, dwell peacefully side 
by side in Denmark, and no one raises a voice to protest 
that they are incompatible. This exponent of scientific agri- 
culture would not disturb a stork’s nest even if it should 
choke one of his chimneys. It is an ancient and honorable 
emblem of good omen even if the stork himself has not 
returned from his Egyptian sojourn these many summers. 
Occasionally one sees a big fellow standing ruminatively by 
his sitting mate on a roof top or flying about some ancient 
battlemented church tower. Doubtless he is dreaming of 
happy days when vast stretches of swamp and morass fur- 
nished him and his family with an easy store of fat frogs. 
Now draining and reforesting have cut down his domain, 
and fewer of his brethren return every year to their former 
home. I remember one persistent pair whose nest had been 
burned with the parsonage on whose roof it had rested. 
The parson, while rebuilding, raised aloft a pole topped by 
a platform on which the returned visitors might rear their 
young. There sat “stork mama” on her nest and there 
stood ‘“‘stork papa”’ as in the days of Hans Christian Andersen 
and apparently quite as philosophic. 

The level horizon is broken here with a church tower, 
there with the stack of a codperative creamery. Sentinels 
of old and new, they seem to mark every village. Denmark, 
curiously enough for such a progressive country, still has an 
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established church, Lutheran, and one senses a perhaps too 
great peace under the solid stone arches of the twelfth 
century. What a contrast to the creamery with its jangle 
of modern machinery and its clatter of wooden shoes! The 
floor is always awash — shining cans are brought in, emp- 
tied, and removed. The big churn chugs back and forth 
to the swish of the belts. It is quite likely that one of the 
dairymen speaks English and will explain the whole process 
to you; or he will patiently listen to hesitating Danish 
shouted above the whirring, clanking uproar and answer 
very slowly and distinctly the questions that come faster 
and faster to your tongue. 

For after you have watched and studied and thought, you 
know that there must be something behind all this intelligent 
activity. In our great country, the average farmer is not 
interested in planting or saving trees for posterity or in much 
else which may give more work or interfere with his income. 
How has it come about that the average farmer in Denmark 
knows the value of good stock and keeps careful account of 
the yields of his cows? How did the common man come to 
realize, ethically or economically, the importance of pro- 
ducing as high-grade a product as he was capable of produc- 
ing; and of keeping his product at that grade or improving 
it? What is the secret of Danish codperation? Without 
doubt some American farmers are better agriculturalists than 
the average Dane, but it is the high average that strikes 
one in Denmark, not only in agriculture but in general 
intelligence. The words of George Russell, Ireland’s great 
economist, painter, and poet, come back to one with re- 
newed force: 


A nation is cultivated only so far as the average man, not the excep- 
tional person, is cultivated and has knowledge of the thought, imagina- 
tion, and intellectual history of his nation. . . . Governments do not build 
up civilizations. That is done by the citizens using the creative imag- 
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ination about life, trying to make the external correspond to something 
in the spirit.! 


And so at last one comes to the folk school with an open, 
inquiring mind — only to find that to understand it he must 
understand the Denmark of seventy-five or one hundred 
years ago. More than that, he must know something of 
those previous ages — those ages between the Stenhoje and 
the farmer who 1n unenlightened days did not plough around 
them. What was this Denmark? Who were these Danes? 


1“ 7”? — “Exceptions and Averages,” Irish Statesman, August 30, 1924. 
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DENMARK 


A cluster of wind-blown islands and a long peninsula 
which thrusts its sandy nose between the bleak waters of 
the North Sea and the icy Baltic — a low-lying land which 
hugs the sea and is shot . | , 
through and through by | a ae, 
the sea; this is Den- | 
imark-s) One is never far 
from the smell of salt 
in this little land. The 
glistening rim of sand 
drifting ever inward, the 
cry ol ‘sea gulls, the 
tangle of masts against 
the sky — all these are 
as much a part of Den- 
mark as the beech woods 
with their anemone car- 
pet, the slow-turning 
windmills, the trim white 
farms, the thorn and 
lilac hedges. 

“We are a little land 
—a little people,” said a Danish friend, voicing the usual 
preface to any discussion of things Danish: 

We have no great diversities in our natural situation to stretch our 
imaginations — no mountains, no forests, no rich mineral deposits, no 
frozen northern reaches. We have not even the inspiration of masses 


of population. We no longer have dreams of empire. Even the most 
ey / 
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extreme national party would not wish to see Denmark acquire more 
land abroad. In our small measures there are no gigantic tasks to per- 
form. We must only do better and better the little things. So we 
have become practical and matter of fact. We should long ago have 
dried up and blown away if it had not been for the sea. 


How great a part the sea plays in the life of Denmark 
one may judge a little from the leisurely journey westward 
from Oresund, or the Eastern Sound, to Vesterhavet, the 
Western Sea — from Copenhagen, the capital, to Esbjerg, 
where the butter boats take orderly flight to England. 
Three hours across Sjelland’s long cultivated fields and one 
must board the big ferry for some two hours’ trip over Store 
Belt, the belt which separates the island of Sjelland from 
fruitful Fyen, wide waters which may be calm and peaceful 
or tumultuous with an echo of the neighboring North Sea. 
Two hours or more through Fyen’s green pastures and again 
a ferry bears one over Lille Belt to Jylland, the backbone 
of Denmark, level like the sea, sandy with sea sand. Here, 
far inland, the sea gulls feed in white droves on the ploughed 
fields; here the hedgerow thorns are twisted by sea winds; 
the little cottages crouch low away from the sea blast. 

Only 6608 square miles, Denmark altogether has an area 
scarcely that of New England and only one-third that of 
the State of North Carolina. Much of this, especially in 
Jylland, or Jutland, is thin soil at best, the drift which a 
gray ocean, freed from its glacial crust, tore down eons ago 
from the mountains of Norway. Denmark was, indeed, so 
the geologists tell us, once part of a bridge which linked 
central Sweden to Germany. The lower end of the bridge 
is still anchored fast to its ancient mooring, but the Danish 
heart has ever strained away across the stormy Skagerrat 
and Kattegat to those northern lands from which its particles 
were torn. 

Who knows but the first Danes were sprung, too, from 
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out the sea, those wanderers who pressed in the wake of 
the melting ice twelve thousand years before the birth of 
Christ? Faint yet clearly defined traces of early inhabitants 
cling to fjord and coast. We know that from early times 
they sailed and traded in amber, the sea’s own special gift 
to Denmark. An ancient people, the Danes — passing in their 
sea-beaten, fog-enfolded realm quietly, almost unnoted, 
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through early and late Stone Ages and rising to a high degree 
of civilization in the Bronze Age. It would seem now that 
cultural influences probably came northward from the Med- 
iterranean to Denmark, but they were slow influences which 
blended with the native culture rather than obliterated it. 
Traders from imperial Rome touched her borders but found 
little to tempt invasion. Marius, so the Roman chronicle 
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tells us, did indeed defeat at Vercelli, in ror B.c., those 
Cimbrians who had wandered south from the Cimbrian 
peninsula, as northern Jutland was called. Rome itself, 
however, had little truck with such poor barbarians. Her 
proud galleys sailed past and left Charudes, Cimbri and 
Etuii, Jutes and Angles, to fight their own battles and wax 
in strength and numbers toward those days when they too 
would take the sea to England. Prokopius, writing in 550 


“THE TRIM WHITE FARMS, THE THORN AND LILAC HEDGES” 


A.D., is the first to mention that most powerful tribe of all, 
the Danes, “the oldest of bodies politic yet extant in the 
“old world.’ ”’ 

Looking now at compact and smiling little Denmark, at 
her well-tilled fields, her moss-roofed hamlets vital with 
life, peaceful with content, one is driven again to wonder 
as to that ancient race which had within it the seeds of a 
rural civilization like this. Of her population of over three 
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and a quarter million, about one-half are living in the coun- 
try... The exported agricultural products constitute nine- 
tenths of the total value of all exports. ‘They are the chief 
resource of a nation whose wealth is so well divided that 
few are very rich and almost none are really poor. Farm- 
ing is a business and organized like a business. ‘The farmer 
is a business man, the director of his affairs in codperation 
with his fellow farmers. Moreover, the farmer controls the 
political destinies of his land; he is the real ruler of Den- 
mark, this owner of his few acres, his cattle, pigs, and poul- 
try, his co6perative creamery and bacon factory. The farm 
boy does not hurry to the city in Denmark unless he cannot 
secure land, and young Denmark is set on the final chapter 
to the long struggle for land ownership, for Denmark is a 
hard-headed country, and the farmer faces economic facts 
with a dispassionate but dogged frankness. Perhaps, as our 
friend said, it is the sea which has injected into his practical 
being an element of mysticism and romance, remains from 
his Viking past. It has kept him from being a pure mate- 
rialist. One, however, who studies the mixture of idealism 
and humorous, almost cynical, common sense, of keen and 
critical analysis and simple enjoyment, so characteristic of the 
Danish countryman, must seek another explanation. Only 
a few centuries ago, Denmark was traveling the path of her 
large neighbors; her farmers were little better placed than 
the farmers of greater lands to the southward. How came 
this rise to prosperity and power; whence this enjoyment of 
beauty in its varied forms, this social mind, this belief in a 
better life for all, better in body and better in spirit? 
Sitting day after day on the hard benches of the Danish 


1 Population figures in the book are based on those of 1921. The rural 
population is a little more or a little less than one-half, according as one 
reckons suburbs. It is hard to measure country and city population by any 
numerical unit that will give the right impression, for the whole scale is 
small. 
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folk school, we followed the development of the social order 
in Denmark from prehistoric days on down into the light 
of history. Society was already somewhat organized in 
the sixth century when Prokopius wrote. The thegn had 
taken his first step toward noble privilege; the independent 
farmer was his subordinate. Heathen the land remained 
even after the eighth century when the flickering light of 
Christianity first crossed the paths of Odin and Thor. 
Heathen barbarians were those fierce, fair-haired Vikings 
whose skill as shipbuilders in the eighth and ninth centuries 
far surpassed that of their more civilized French and English 
neighbors. They were navigators who steered their course 
by sun and moon and measured their time by stars. When 
the heavens were clear they knew where they were on the 
open sea. 

Out of the dim half-light of history, out from the fog- 
hung, fjord-cut coast flashed the oars, slipped the dragon’s 
gilded head, shone the red-striped sails of the “long ships.”’ 
For all its ruthless ferocity no period in northern annals is 
more romantic than the Viking Age, which touched the 
circle of the Baltic shores and reached out into France, 
Britain, and far north even into Polar Seas. Iceland and 
Greenland were Viking colonies; Viking sails were the first 
to sight the vine-clad shores of America — “Vinland” of 
the saga. Just what part the Danish Northmen played in 
all these expeditions is not easy to determine, but from 
Denmark came the greatest Viking of them all, Cnut the 
Great, who about 1000 a.p. (1016-1035), conquered England, 
and for a score of years ruled wisely and well. Had his sons 
been of like caliber, the Anglo-Scandinavian empire which 
he planned would perhaps have become a reality. As it 
was, traces of Danish dominion are still to be discerned in 
England, though it was left to Norman descendants of 
Vikings to leave a deeper impression on her history. 
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There is little in the friendly, peace-loving Dane of today 
to recall those wild, adventurous warriors, but it is to be 
remembered that the Vikings formed, as it were, the fringe 
of the Danish nation. They were the aggressive symptom 
of expansion movements but dimly understood now by the 
historian. ‘They were the element of the sea in a population 
which continued to plough, plant, and reap, as it had done 
for long ages past. With the coming of Christianity they 
melted away, leaving behind a legend to stir slow peasant 
blood, a tang of salt to freshen the inland air — low mounds 
above the level of a northern sea. 

So on our folk-school benches we lingered a moment to 
look back, to sing of olden days, of Viking strength. Here 
were the beginnings of Denmark; here were the roots of the 
civilization which the world today is seeking to understand. 


Thou Danish man, with all thy might 
Sing of our ancient mother, 

A crown of sea and fjord are laid 

On the house where she dwells. 
Against her green shores 

Beat rough tumultuous waters 

And over the golden lustre of the grain 
Viking stones stand watch.! 


If we learned anything at all in Denmark, we learned the 
deep foundations of that culture we saw flowering about us 
— the slowly-maturing culture of an almost sea-girt farmer 
folk, ringed about with great neighbors, neighbors with 
whom they traded and fought, by whom they were influ- 
enced, and whom they influenced in turn. To trace this 
interplay of influences as it is revealed in the political for- 
tunes of Denmark 1s not the purpose of this book, nor would 
the writer attempt to interpret Danish history in the light 
of such international currents. Yet with the map of Den- 


1H. DracHMaAnn — “Du Danske Mand.” No. 579, Folkehojskolens Sangbog. 
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mark unrolled before one, it is impossible not to notice 
how her situation has influenced the development of this 
little state, making her a natural base for maritime ventures 
as she is today strategically placed for selling in the great 
markets of the world. 

A peninsular and island land, her most vulnerable spot 
was her southern border. Across Southern or German 
Slesvig one still may trace the grassy mound which once was 
Danevirke, an earthworks thrown up in Viking days to rein- 
force the natural defense which swamp and morass afforded. 
It did not save Jutland from repeated invasions by Ger- 
manic tribes — friction which has descended to the present 
day in the Slesvig-Holstein question, but behind it Denmark 
defended herself for many centuries. It was the real divid- 
ing line between Danish and Germanic cultures. To the 
north, stormy waters marked Danish confines, save only 
for the lower tip of the Swedish peninsula which was Dan- 
ish by possession and culture up to about 1700 a. pD. If anag- 
ging conflict with Sweden was the inevitable result, so, on 
the other hand, control was afforded of the narrow mouth 
of the Baltic and the famous herring fisheries of the Sound. 
Similarly, the North Sea on the west, at once protecting and 
opening to attack by water, gave Denmark access to the 
Polar fishing grounds and to a vast extent of neighboring 
coast. 

With the disappearance of the Viking, the deeply cut 
shores did not cease to breed sailors, and the ship-building 
genius of the people resulted naturally in commerce and a 
fleet. The sea life of Denmark flourished exceedingly in 
the Middle Ages and stretched its vigorous arm far out into 
all the surrounding waters. Inevitably, it came to seek 
control of the entire Baltic, and North and Polar seas as 
well. In the days of Valdemar (1157-1241) and his warrior 
bishop, Absalon, almost the whole Baltic was subject to 
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that blood-red flag with its white cross, which, falling from 
heaven at Reval, rallied the fainting troops. This wide 
domain, lost in a day through treachery, was largely regained 
through Valdemar Atterdag and his daughter Margaret, 
widow of the King of Norway.! The union of Kalmar in 
1397 extended Denmark’s power over all Scandinavia, the 
Orkneys, Shetland and Faroe Islands, and Iceland and 
Greenland as well. Not until 1523~did Sweden succeed 
under Gustavus Vasa in reéstablishing her own dynasty; 
she didenot conquer the southern provinces until over a 
century later. Norway, weakened by long internal dis- 
sensions, was regarded as a part of Denmark in 1537, and 
so remained until Denmark’s crushing defeat at the close 
of the Napoleonic wars. 

No longer could these conquerors be called heathen bar- 
barians. From the twelfth century rose most of the great 
and small churches whose stone towers today are square 
against the wide Danish horizon. Monasteries with French 
abbots were scholastic centers and even in Absalon’s day 
the University of Paris drew many Danish students, among 
them Absalon himself. By Margaret’s time French culture 
had begun to exercise an influence on Danish life. The 
Gesta Danorum of Saxo, written in 1200, is in excellent 
Latin. The legends, or sagas of the ancient north, preserved 
orally by scalds or bards in distant Iceland, were collected 
into written form about the middle of the thirteenth century. 


1 Margaret, in order to conciliate the powerful German Counts of Holstein, 
yielded to them the Danish fief of Slesvig, which they had already appropriated, 
and in return for which they were to acknowledge her sovereignty. This union 
she tried later to dissolve, but it was confirmed in 1459 by Christian I. Elected 
Duke of Slesvig and Count of Holstein, Christian promised the Holstein counts, 
who had bowed to Danish rule, that the Danish sovereigns would preserve the 
two duchies, the one still Danish, the other still ranking as a German state, inde- 
pendent and “forever united and undivided.” Thus began the formal union 
which perplexed and vexed all Denmark’s history and brought her to her final 
defeat. 
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That this learning was not for the mass of farming popula- 
tion is to be assumed. The Middle Ages spelled privilege 
for the nobles and clergy in Denmark as elsewhere. Den- 
mark never fell completely into the clutches of the feudal 


Tren, 


“SMALL CHURCHES WHOSE STONE TOWERS TODAY ARE SQUARE AGAINST THE WIDE 
DANISH HORIZON’”’ 


system but feudalism left its traces upon her. At this period 
history shows her as a small but important noble state. 
Her king commanded the respect of Europe and her aristoc- 
racy vied in wealth and luxury with the feudal aristocracies 
about her. 

Limited during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by 
the supremacy of the Hanseatic League, Denmark’s maritime 
ambitions were realized in the sixteenth. The Hansa’s sun 
had waned; the navies of Spain and Holland, deeply engaged 
in exterminating each other, were removed as rivals; Eng- 
land was only at the beginning of her naval development. 
Denmark’s powerful fleet patrolled the northern waters, 
and Norwegian and Danish merchants grew rich on their 
monopoly of northern commerce. Under the cannon of 
Kronberg at Helsingor, toll was exacted of all the merchant- 
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men which passed through the Sound; every foreign ship 
was obliged to strike its topsail, every war vessel to sound 
a salute in recognition of Denmark’s supremacy. 

The sixteenth century marks the height of Denmark as a 
political factor in European affairs as it marks the height 
of the power of the nobility. When the nobles, against the 
bitter opposition of the clergy, finally in 1536 placed the 
Lutheran Christian III on the throne, they succeeded in 
making their influence dominant in the state. The bishops 
were temporarily imprisoned and their authority abolished; 
church property was confiscated, attached to the crown, and 
granted in fief only to members of the State Council. A 
national church was organized according to Lutheran tenets. 
Denmark had never been closely knit to Rome and without 
coercion and almost without shock it became Protestant. 
With it, crown, clergy, and peasant bowed to the nobles’ 
decree. 

For a brief period it seemed as if Christian IV (1588- 
1648) might succeed in establishing sovereign control. Under 
him, fleet and merchant marine were increased and improved, 
and the East India, West India, and Iceland Companies 
chartered. As champion of Protestantism abroad, he was 
dreaded by the counter-Protestant forces of Europe. His 
burly figure, glittering in brocade and jewels, filled the little 
Danish canvas and dominated the popular imagination. 
Defeated on all sides, he still remains a national hero and 
his exploits in the well-known song, translated by Long- 
fellow, are sung almost as a national anthem today: 


King Christian stood by the lofty mast 
In mist and smoke; 
His sword was hammering so fast, 
Through Gothic helm and brain it passed, 
Then sunk each hostile hulk and mast, 
In mist and smoke. 
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“Fly!” shouted they, “fly, he who can! 
Who braves of Denmark’s Christian 
The stroke ! 


Yet Christian in his later years spoke out of bitter experi- 
ence when he said of the nobles, “They care not for God, 
King, or Country but only for their own selfish interests.” 
With their complete ascendancy began the steady decline 
of Denmark’s prestige abroad —a decline not stayed by 
the absolute monarchy which came into power in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. A succession of wars with 
Sweden and the ever-irritating Slesvig-Holstein controversy 
sapped her energy and reduced her territory. Her nobility 
was decadent, indifferent. The middle classes, though 
growing in wealth and influence, were not yet a political 
factor of importance. Her peasantry, crushed by centuries 
of oppression, had, in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, but just secured their freedom. Only her still 
famous fleet remained to give her a standing among the 
great nations. Now, in the vast European conflict which 
followed on the heels of the French revolution, she was 
destined to make the most unhappy of all her unhappy 
choices. 

Already in 1801 she had incurred the enmity of England 
through her part in the Armed League of Neutrality. Nel- 
son’s fleet engaged the Danish fleet off Copenhagen and in a 
fierce fight of five hours brought it to terms. This engage- 
ment, a defeat yet glorious to the Danes, “the brothers of 
Englishmen,” as Nelson called them, was followed by a brief 
quiet. So powerful a navy, however, could not remain 
permanently outside the circle of warring nations. England 
viewed it with suspicion, France with desire, and Denmark, 
caught between the rivalries of her great neighbors, was 


1 JOHANNES Ewatp — “Kong Kristian stod ved hdjen mast,” No. 337, Folke- 
hojskolens Sangbog. 
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forced to an unwilling choice. Her refusal to accept Eng- 
land’s dictates brought down swift retribution. Pouncing 
down upon Copenhagen in 1807 England’s naval forces bom- 
barded the city and carried off the fleet, leaving Denmark 
alone with her puny land force to support Napoleon — her 
small voice lost in the roar of a continent distraught with 
fear and hate. 

She emerged from the Napoleonic wars shorn of political 
power. Her navy was gone; Norway, which had. been 
joined with her for over four centuries, was ceded to Sweden; 
economically she was bankrupt. The year 1814 saw her 
ruined. Her disintegration seemed merely a question of 
time. 


CHAPTER II 


THE GROWTH OF A PEASANT CITIZENSHIP: 
=) 
1. LANp REFORMS 


. ..A people politically and economically ruined is not a people 
destroyed. Sometimes when one is lowest in the dust he sees the stars 
most clearly, and from this time of depression when it almost seemed 
as if her page of history were written began Denmark’s growth to her 
present condition. She looked backward to what she had been and for- 
ward, not to political power, not to conquest through war, but to a fuller 
national life which in its development has had something to teach the 
great nations.! : 


It is easy, In any review of the Middle Ages, to spend one- 
self on affairs of court and dismiss the peasantry with a 
word. Yet Denmark, it must be remembered, is by nature 
an agricultural country. Agriculture has been and remains 
the source of her being. Under the rivalries of king and 
nobility, in war and peace, the farmer ploughed and planted 
on. Crushed and degraded, he held within him the seeds 
of national regeneration. 

To a people so largely agricultural as the Danes, the most 
important question has always been that of land. The 
peasantry in the Middle Ages, in common with the rest of 
Europe, practiced communal farming. In some forest tracts 
attached to great estates, one may today come upon lines of 
dated stone markers indicating where once the peasant had 
been free to come and gather his wood supply. In market 
places, here and there, one finds the old stones yet in place 
where the village council had been accustomed to set the 

1 Notes on a lecture given at Fircroft, Birmingham, England, August 1923, by 
Marius Sorenson, Rédding Folk School, Rédding, Denmark. 
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day when all the villagers should put in the plough, sow, 
harvest, or turn out the cattle. Clustered together in little 
villages of a few hundred souls, under the shadow of the 
stone church tower, the farmers had each his humble 
thatched-roof cottage and a comparatively small piece of 
adjacent land. His ducks and geese swam in the common 
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village pond; his cattle grazed in the common pasture; he 
cultivated his strips of the common plough land and dug 
his gravel from the common pit, his peat from the common 
bog. 

It is impossible to trace in any accurate detail the steps by 
which land ownership in Denmark passed from the hands 
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of a free and independent peasantry into that of a ruling 
aristocracy. The beginnings of most of the large estates lie 
far back in history; their growth is part of the growth of 
noble power and privilege. At their greatest period before 
the land reforms of the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
they comprised half of all Denmark and the larger part of 


“THE COMMON VILLAGE POND’ 


her arable land. Their castles dotted the pleasant land- 
scape; their boundaries were reckoned by miles and included 
villages, forests, fields, and pastures. 

The farmer could still, in the time of Margaret, move 
about as he pleased, but by 1450 traces appear of a system 
of land tenure which through various measures enacted from 
time to time was to bind him to the soil and secure the bene- 
fits of his toil to the landlord. Thus the Vornedskab, a sys- 
tem existing in Sjelland, Lolland, and Falster from early 
times to about 1500, restrained the tiller of the soil from 
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moving from one estate to another and compelled him and 
his children to render certain services to the estate owner. 
Abolished in 1702, it was succeeded by the still more oppres- 
sive Stavnsbaand, a measure ostensibly to insure an army to 
the crown but in its effect placing the life of the tenant 
practically at the landlord’s disposal. Once entered on the 
military rolls of the estate, as all from four to thirty-six years 
must be, the peasant could be selected for service at the 
owner's will. In the meantime, he could leave the estate 
only with the owner’s permission. 

The condition of the peasant was never, even at its worst 
in the eighteenth century, to be compared with that of the 
serf in most other European countries at that time, though 
it is often contrasted with that of the proud peasantry of 
Sweden, which from early days retained its freedom and 
political rights and furnished to the king his needed support 
against the encroachments of the nobility. The Danish 
peasant could not be sold or ejected from his land which was 
held under life tenure and passed down to his descendants. 
He was, however, bound to the soil on which he was born 
and must pay rent to the landlord in the form of a money 
payment at the time the land passed into new hands, per- 
sonal labor whenever the landlord called for it, and payment 
in kind or crop. Any effort to evade these duties or to resist 
the owner could be penalized with further military service. 
Flogging and punishments as barbarous as that of the wooden 
horse were used for discipline even by comparatively humane 
landowners up to a few generations ago. It is said that in 
parts of Denmark the growth of the race was permanently 
stunted by hardship and ill treatment. 

Fortunate it was for the Danish farmer — twice fortunate 
for Denmark’s future—that the nobles were never permitted 
to enclose the common land. The roof that sheltered the 
farmer, the village itself in which he dwelt, might become 
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the property of a noble and exacting landlord, but he him- 
self had always recourse to the common land. He was never 
shut out by Enclosure Acts like those in England. He was 
not forced by inability to support himself on his own small 
property, to surrender all rights to the great owner and 
thereby remain landless for all time. As it was, he barely 
escaped destruction. A few free peasants continued to 
exist in remote regions out of the realm of royal influence, 
but the majority, broken in spirit, had little incentive to 
make improvements or indeed to work at all. Thus agricul- 
ture itself declined and with it the dignity of agricultural life. 
The type of agriculture generally in use from early times 
was grain growing; cattle raising was also practised to some 
extent in Jutland. Heavy export duties on both these 
products rendered them increasingly unprofitable. Lack 
of knowledge of scientific methods had sadly depleted even 
the more fertile soils of the eastern part of the country. 
Jutland, long since stripped of its protecting forests, wasted 
by centuries of intermittent warfare with Germany, depop- 
ulated by plague, had become over much of its area a bar- 
ren and unproductive land. Whipped by fierce gales from 
the North Sea, which from time to time swept in over its 
western coast, 2800 square miles of its surface were waste — 
sand, which engulfed cultivated farms and even buildings; 
bogs, where the “marsh king”’ reigned and wild swans and 
ducks found refuge; Heden, whose purple heather stretched 
unbroken, mile on mile, solemn, silent, deserted. The inde- 
pendent peasantry of Jutland, longest to resist the enslaving 
power of the nobility, were, especially in the northern and 
western part of the peninsula, living in greatest poverty. 
By the eighteenth century it had become evident that if 
agriculture was to improve, communal farming must come 
to anend. ‘The development of agricultural science opened 
vistas of increased production on lands worn poor by long 
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grain growing. The more progressive of the nobility were 
eager to try new methods, but to induce the tenants to 
adopt them was exceedingly difficult. The joint working of 
the common land, by which every man must undertake 
the various operations of agriculture at the same time, dis- 
couraged initiative already depressed by the system of land 
tenure. Moreover, the peasant was generally illiterate and 
bound rigidly by traditional practices. It is reckoned that 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, eighty per cent 
of all people living in the country could not read or write as 
against only forty per cent in the cities. 

The result of this “condition of unfreedom”’ was ‘‘a dead 
level of uniformity in the life and labor of the villages.’! It 
held the peasant in its grip. The Reformation had, indeed, 
established the existence of a personal relation between God 
and man outside of the church. The Pietist movement of 
the eighteenth century also moving up from Germany had 
brought from the church into the home Christian fellow- 
ship, home worship, and the singing of hymns. It forced 
the beginnings of a free public-school system (1739), although 
no great educational development followed for seventy-five 
years. Now liberal influences from France stirred the more 
thoughtful of the nobility already deeply concerned over 
the continued decline of agricultural production. Ideas set 
in motion by the Physiocratic School, whose influence in 
France and elsewhere in Europe was lost in the Revolu- 
tion, took root in Denmark in a group of forward-looking 
young noblemen. ‘They succeeded in getting the interest of 
the Crown Prince, later Frederik VII (1808-1839), and with 
his help secured the famous series of acts of the late 1700's: 
the most revolutionary legislation ever passed by a group of the upper 
estate. For by forbidding payment in labor and moving the peasant 


1 FaBER — Cooperation in Danish Agriculture, p. 9. Longmans, Green & Co., 
1918. 
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on to his own land, it deprived them absolutely of the labor necessary 
for their own estates. Thereafter they could only hire and there was no 
labor to hire.! 


Communism in land tilling came officially to an end in 
1771, practically not until 1830. In 1788, one year before 


“THEIR SUNKEN THATCH GREEN WITH MOSS, THEIR BULGING SIDES, HALF PLASTER, 
HALF TIMBER” 


the outbreak of the French Revolution, the Stavnsbaand was 
abolished and the peasant declared free. Further measures 
permitted the tenant purchase, and, although the state did 
not actually aid, the purchaser usually got the land on com- 
paratively easy terms, for the owner could neither take it 
away nor sell it to others. In this manner Denmark es- 


1 Notes on a conversation with Jakob Lange, Principal of Husmandsskolen, 


Odense. 
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caped the convulsions which occurred throughout the whole 
of Europe on the violent death of the old order in France, 
and thus did she lay peacefully the foundations for her 
later economic and social development. 

The breaking up of the villages, the concentration of each 
peasant’s various strips of cultivated land in the three fields 
into a single compact holding, and his establishment.on that 
holding went forward rapidly in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century and the first of the nineteenth century. 
Norregaard (north farm), Ostergaard (east farm), and similar 
names of today bear witness to the process, just as Kirke- 
gaard indicates one of the farms attached to the minister’s 
living. Built in a hollow square and settled low into the 
green Danish landscape, the older farmhouses one sees all 
over Denmark might well have lingered on from the Middle 
Ages. Many probably were taken down in the original 
villages and rebuilt on the owner’s new holdings, but the 
majority are not more than 120 to I50 years old, dating 


HousE FOR SEVERAL FAMILIES OF LABORERS ON A LARGE ESTATE 
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back to the division of the common land. Fire and the 
damp climate are destroying them, and new tile-roofed brick 
buildings are taking their places, but many still remain, 
their sunken thatch green with moss, their bulging sides, 
half plaster, half timber, carefully whitewashed or painted 
pink — the most characteristic as well as the most charming 
farm buildings of the continent — owned and inhabited by 
the independent and land-loving farmer. 

The reforms of the close of the eighteenth century were 
only the beginning of the land reform in Denmark — a slow 


““A PLOT LARGE ENOUGH FOR A COTTAGE BUT NOT LARGE ENOUGH FOR SELF-SUPPORT” 


movement always in the direction of freehold, for, as the 
Danish economist puts it, “the peasant feels instinctively 
that the possession of the land is a matter of life and death 
to him.” Excellent as was the division of the common land 
it was made for a stationary population. Family property 
could not be divided or sold, and with growth of population 
many of the young men, unable to secure their own farms, 
became small artisans or moved increasingly into the city, 
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where the industrial revolution began to offer new oppor- 
tunities. Many more became laborers for the great estate 
owner who, in course of time, attached them rather perma- 
nently to his service by selling them a plot of three or four 
acres, large enough for a cottage but not large enough for 
complete self-support. The modern smallholder movement 
may be said to date from this time when the government 
first began to aid the Husmand, or small farmer, to become 
self-supporting. 

At first, however, the organization of society with the 
great landowners on one side threw the rest of the country 
population, all those farmers who owned up to 150 acres of 
land, into one “peasant”? group whose interests were, as 
indeed they are now in final analysis, more or less identi- 
cal. ‘The fight of this peasant group for land and influence, 
begun in the early nineteenth century, is still in progress. 
I shall have occasion later to speak of some of the resulting 
developments, for not only does the Danish economist 
believe that the “land belongs to the people,” but the Danish 
nation, beyond all others, has taken long strides toward 
realizing this ideal. 

The immediate effect of the first reforms was to revive 
peasant life and to stimulate agriculture. The government 
lent its aid by removing duties on grain and cattle and by 
improving the public schools, and making attendance (1814) 
compulsory between the ages of seven and fourteen. It 
also at this time undertook a number of reforesting experi- 
ments, unsuccessful for the most part. Prosperity began 
to flow slowly back into Denmark. 


1 Most of the woodland was, through a law in 1803, made “ peace-woods,” 
that is, the owner or user of the woods might keep them as such. 
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THE GROWTH OF A PEASANT CITIZENSHIP 
(Continued ) 


2. THE NationaL MoveMENT 


The new life which had come to Denmark with the land 
reforms of the late eighteenth century was rudely shocked 
by the defeat of 1814. A deep gloom enshrouded the nation 
settling into a stagnant indifference to life and all effort, 
mental, physical, and spiritual. 

In fruitful years and in the midst of absolute peace the Government 
ran deeply into debt. All property sank down in price and all activity 
stopped as dead as if the last day were expected tomorrow; the book- 
worm ceased gnawing and the thief no longer cared to steal. A plague 
of cholera, like our Black Death of earlier years, was going about Europe. 
It did not actually come near us but internally we had it in highest 
degree. Outwardly we were dead, literally, by thousands from sleeping 
sickness.! 

With national death before them the people sighed and 
longed for nothing “but a little assured means of subsistence.” 

The fruit of that bitter, stark materialism was destined 
not to be eaten. Out of Denmark’s suffering, out of her 
hopeless stagnant depths rose the voices of Grundtvig, Bag- 
gesen, Oehlenschlager, Ingemann, and others calling upon 
the people to awake. ‘They sang of the heroes of the past 
and their noble exploits; of their love for their fatherland 
and its beauty — its hills, valleys, beeches, and seas; of the 
sweetness of the mother-tongue, long scorned as the crude 
speech of the peasant. 

1 Hottman, A. H.—Grundtvig in Den Danske Folkehojskole, 1, 18. Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel Nordisk Forlag, Kobenhavn, 1910. 
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In Denmark am I born, there is my home, 
Therein am I rooted, from there begins my world. 
Thou Danish speech, thou art my mother’s voice, 
So heavenly sweet thou comest to my heart. 
Thou lovely Danish shore, 

Where old-time heroes’ graves 

Lie amid the apple trees and gardens, — 

Thee I love! Denmark my fatherland. 


Thou land where I was born and have my home, 
Where I am rooted, where begins my world, 
Whose speech, my mother’s tender voice, 

Comes like the sweetest music to my heart, — 
Thou lovely Danish shore 

With wild swans’ nests, 

Islands green, my heart’s home here below, — 
Thee I love — Denmark my fatherland.! 


BirTHPLACE OF Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, ODENSE 


1Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN — “I Danmark er jeg fodt” (1850), No. 418, 
Folkehojskolens Sangbog. 
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They sang of the free heath of Jutland and praised the — 
rugged peasant life born out of its hardships — “The strong 
folk that cleaves the barren fields of Jutland.’ 1 ‘They sang 
of nature itself, of the goodness of God and our need to trust 
Him. Some of the most beautiful hymns in any language 
belong to this period, the greatest in Danish literature. 
Many have entered into and become a part of Denmark’s 
very being: “Julen har bragt velsigned bud” (Christmas has 
brought its blessed promise)? and “Den signede dag,”’ the 
favorite perhaps of all Danish hymns.’ 


The blessed day with joy we see 
Rising upon us from the deep! 
High in the heavens it lights us all 
More and more to joy and peace; 
As children of light we know 

That the night is now over. 


Nor can I forget that other tender hymn of Grundtvig’s, 
“Urolige hjerte,’ * which as we first heard it, set to the 
lovely music of the wedding hymn, “Jert Hus skal I bygget,” ® 
sent us singing and uplifted home from the afternoon 


service. 
O restless heart, 
What troubles thee? 
Why dost thou grieve, 
Thou that hast no need? 
Is He not our Father who rules over all, 


1C, PLouc — “Det raske folk, som plojer” (1854), No. 485, Folkehojskolens 
Sangbog. 

2 INGEMANN — “ Julen har bragt”’ (1845), No. 72, Folkehojskolens Sanghog 
See translation on page 152. 

’ GrunpTvic — “Den signede dag,” (1820), No. 1, Folkehdjskolens Sangbog 
This is Grundtvig’s rendering of the much older hymn, ‘Ye old Day-Song,”’ 
which dates from about 1570. 

4 Grunptvic — “Urolige hjerte” (1851), No. 106, Folkehojskolens Sangbog. 

5 J. Pauit (born 1844) —“‘ Jert Hus skal I bygget,” No. 441 (Psalmebog for Kirke 
og Hjem), Det Kel. Vajsenhuses Forlag, Faas I P. Haases Boghandel, Kobenhavn. 
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Are not our hours and the hairs of our head counted, 
Is it not the best of friends who has chosen us? 


A national movement swelled into being, romantic in its 
glorification of the past, merging into realism in its eager 
striving for a better future. Its motive power was patriot- 
ism but this love of fatherland was, in its deepest aspect, 
love of the Danish people. To realize a free and happy na- 
tion was the ideal of poet and reformer. Thus at bottom 
the national movement was always, in whatever phase it 
manifested itself — religious, political, social, or economic — 
a movement for freedom. 

The church was in sore need of change. The warmth of 
the Pietist movement of the eighteenth century had died 
away, and a cold rationalism had taken its place. Religion 
was in large measure a matter of ecclesiastical regulation. 
It bound the people to certain observances but did not con- 
trol their conduct nor inspire their devotion. The clergy, 
appointed by the state, reflected the indifference of the edu- 
cated classes. At the same time it jealously guarded its 
traditional privileges. When small groups, animated by a 
more intense religious spirit and under the impulse of the 
national awakening, began to gather for study and service, 
it bitterly denied their right to express their spiritual aspira- 
tions outside the chill walls of the national church. 

The leader in the fight for religious freedom was Grundt- 
vig, but in quite another way Soren Kirkegaard, the great 
Danish philosopher of the century, helped to break the 
narrow and empty formalism which dominated church life. 
He applied his characteristic method, by which he isolated 
some phase of life and studied it back towards its source, to 
religion, and probing deeper and deeper, detached it from 
civilization and science. His influence, acting most directly 
on the educated classes, made for skepticism, but indirectly 
he served the progress of the religious movement led by 
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Grundtvig. The culmination came in the middle of the cen- 
tury when, by the new Constitution and the legislation 
following it, compulsory baptism was done away with and 
the people left free to form, if they wished, their own con- 
gregations and to choose their own minister (Valgmenighed) 
within the shelter of the Lutheran State Church. 

The new Constitution was the goal toward which the ris- 
ing tide of national feeling swept on its political side. The 
chief actors in this phase of the movement were the city 
intellectuals influenced strongly by the rise of new thought 
everywhere at the close of the second French Revolution. 
Frederik VI, who granted freedom to the peasant, had felt 
the shadow of the coming change. Christian VIII, his 
successor, had recognized its inevitability before his death. 
It remained for Frederik VII to surrender his royal pre- 
rogatives with as good a grace as possible. 

Even though, by the provisions of the Constitution, al- 
most universal suffrage was accorded, the University group 
with its tradition of long academic training and the educated 
bourgeoisie were one with the high-church party and the 
aristocracy in distrust of the peasant. His enfranchisement, 
right enough theoretically, did not elevate him in their eyes. 
He was still an inferior, a coarser being, too ignorant to be 
entrusted with affairs of state. As a political factor he was 
viewed with great suspicion. In point of fact, the suffrage 
provided in 1849 was so warped in the ’60’s during the con- 
fusion following Denmark’s defeat by Germany as to allow 
the great landowners to dominate the upper house —a 
condition which was not completely rectified until 1915 after 
a fight of fifty years by the Liberal Party. 

Even today, despite the fact that the rural population as 
a whole controls the destinies of Denmark and that the 
Danish country people are held by many abroad to have 
“the deepest culture of the most widely cultured nation in 
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Europe,” the peasant has never quite overcome his earlier 
disabilities in the minds of the urban population. The 
Copenhagener, especially the Copenhagener who claims con- 
nection with the once-privileged classes, regards himself as 
of a different fiber and is prone to jest about the country- 
man’s dialect — (‘Han taler Jydsk!’’) — his manner of liv- 
ing, his cultural pretensions. Fortunately the countryman 
does not care — why should he? — but the foreign student 
who seeks information as to country activities — codpera- 
tion, Folkehdjskoler —is often puzzled to account for the 
indifference manifested in the capital, an indifference which 
amounts at times almost to antagonism. He cannot fairly 
gauge its significance until he knows something of the sharp 
cleavage of the past of which it is the natural heritage. 
Such feeling may be easily overestimated and is gradually 
disappearing in a society which, in practice at least, is the 
most democratic in Europe. That it still exists, an unsub- 
stantial shadow of former days, is striking evidence of the 
progress made by the peasant in the last 100 to I50 years. 

The battle of the farmer for fair political representation 
undoubtedly stimulated his economic progress which had 
been interrupted by the war of 1814 and the aftermath of 
war — lowered grain prices and the agricultural crisis of the 
°20’s. The middle-class farmers, or Gaardmend as they are 
called from the prevailing Gaard or courtyard type of farm, 
have always formed the backbone of the Liberal Party. 
The Husmand-was poorer; he read last week’s Conservative 
paper passed along by the landlord, and voted the Conserva- 
tive ticket. Eventually his aid was sought to hold the bal- 
ance of power against the aristocratic Right, and so well 
has he learned his lesson as to be dubbed, sometimes, en 
masse, the Labor Party of the country. The independent, 
land-owning middle-class farmers were, however, for a long 
time the leaders in all radical progressive measures, 
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Naturally the more open-minded of the estate owners were 
the first to introduce new agricultural methods, but their 
experiments were watched and imitated by their smaller 
political rivals. Ditching, draining, and a better rotation of 
crops from Germany and Scotland resulted in an increased 
production which in turn found a new outlet in England 
through the repeal of the English Corn Laws in the ’40’s 
and the initiation of England’s free-trade policy. This trans- 
fer of market from Germany to England was further hastened 
by the culmination of the long Slesvig-Holstein controversy 
in the German wars of 1848-50 and 1864. 

I might well pass over further mention of this involved 
and bitter controversy were it not that it colors the whole 
complexion of Danish history. One meets it at every turn 
whether he studies political and economic issues today or 
seeks a real understanding of the national movement and 
the folk school to which it gave birth. Askov Folk School 
near the old border of 1864 — Skibbelund, close by, with 
its memorial stones—are fraught with memories that still stir 
the Danish heart though the rancor of warfare is past. 
Denmark is wholly given over to peace, but still her wistful 
eyes turn southward toward Danevirke lost in the German 
distance, still she yearns over her Danish sons submerged 
in a foreign culture. 

Various attempts had been made from time to time to 
adjust the difficulties arising out of the complex relationship 
of the two duchies by which the King of Denmark, as Duke 
of a German state, Holstein, had representation in the 
German Confederation, while on the other hand, Slesvig, a 
Danish fief, was indissolubly united to a German fief, where- 
by the German states assumed a right to interfere in her 
affairs. The northern part of Slesvig was held for the 
most part by independent farmers, Danish in speech and in 
sympathy. Owners of their holdings of fifty to two hundred 
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acres, they were educated and intelligent. Southward from 
Flensborg, the land was largely the property of German 
lords. A rather sharp division existed between this wealthy, 
educated, German-speaking aristocracy and the correspond- 
ingly poor, more or less illiterate, Danish-speaking peas- 
antry, the natural tendency being for German culture to 
spread northward and blot out the Danish. 

This tendency had not aroused any great concern in Den- 
mark in the many generations during which it had been going 
on because the Duke of Holstein as King of Denmark spoke 
German, and German was the aristocratic and, in part, 
the official language of Denmark as well as of the Duchies. 
With the rise of national feeling, however, came recog- 
nition and bitter indignation both in Denmark itself and 
among many of the Danish-speaking population of Slesvig. 
An effort was made to passively resist absorption by inten- 
sifying Danish sentiment in Slesvig, and an extreme Eider- 
Dansk party frankly sought the Eider as Denmark’s southern 
boundary. Many Germans, on the other hand, regarded 
any assumption of Danish authority over Slesvig as an 
infringement of the rights of Germans, not only in Slesvig 
but in her sister duchy as well. 

As a final factor, the Salic Law ? which had been repealed 
in Denmark remained in force in Holstein and was advo- 
cated by German agitators in Slesvig. Thus, when Fred- 
erik VII, who it was evident would die without an heir, 
signified his intention of signing a common constitution for 
Denmark and Slesvig south of the Eider (detaching Holstein), 
Holstein and Southern Slesvig burst into flame. Inter- 
twined as the affair was with international jealousies, Ger- 
many was at first restrained by England from interference. 
On the death of Frederik, however, and the signature of 
Christian X, under protest, to the offending document, 


1 That the throne should pass to males in preference to females. 
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Prussia sprang to the rescue and Prussians and Austrians 
descended upon Denmark. The famous defense of the 
Danes at Dybbol was only the beginning of the end. In 
1864, Denmark was obliged to cede Slesvig-Holstein and 
Lauenburg to Germany — more than two-fifths of her ter- 
ritory and population. Her one hope lay, henceforward, in 
the phrase inserted in the treaty by Napoleon III, in 1866, 
after the Austro-Prussian war. 

“V. His Majesty the Emperor of Austria transfers to his 
Majesty the King of Prussia all rights acquired by him in the 
peace of Vienna, October 30, 1864, to the Duchies with the 
reservation that the inhabitants of Slesvig shall be reunited 
to Denmark if, by a free plebiscite, they express the wish 
therefor.” 

Crushing as was this defeat to Denmark it failed to par- 
alyze her energies as did the situation in 1814. ‘The spirit 
of the national movement rose to its climax but it was a 
peaceful spirit. It sought to resist national death not by 
arms but by awakening national spirit — love for home and 
fellow men — national feeling we may call it, which is differ- 
ent from nationalism, a spiritual thing and far deeper. 

In an address, “The Danish Peasant of Today,” Jakob 
Lange, principal of the Husmandsskole at Odense, describes 
the Danish attitude: 


Our progress has been partly engendered by exhortations from within 
and without. The Danes are not a very active, at least not aggressively 
active, or ambitious people. The peasant especially is not easily aroused. 
But maimed and scoffed at by haughty neighbors the “foolish Dane”’ 
—like his prototype, the original Hamlet — slowly aroused himself to 
a long-winding battle. Bereft of all thoughts of military revenge (as 
lying beyond possibility) he gathered strength to vindicate, if not his 
superiority, at least his equality in everything useful, thereby trying to 
assert his right to exist and to lead an independent national life, be his 
country ever so little. And just as this struggle for self-assertion in the 
face of overbearing neighbors roused the nation, the peasantry in par- 
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ticular were roused to a life of activity by a somewhat similar struggle 
against the domineering ruling classes at home, fighting against privilege 
and for recognition in political life, not only at the ballot-box but in the 
ploughfield, the dairy and the school. 


The agricultural development, begun before the war, con- 
tinued almost unchecked. In twenty years — from the 
’60’s through the ’80’s — a practically complete change was 


“TT TOOK FAITH TO START THE WORK OF RECLAIMING THE DREARY WASTES OF DENMARK” 


made in her system of agriculture to meet the depletion of 
the soil resultant on the old method. ‘The shift from grain 
growing to dairying was effected just in time to escape the 
crisis brought about by cheap imports of grain and live 
animals from America and Australia which, with improved 
transportation, flooded the European markets. 

_ A steady movement continued, meantime, in the direction 
of transforming the life-renting tenancy into peasant pro- 
prietorship — a movement greatly aided by the Credit Law 
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of 1850. This law, which was followed in 1851 by two 
cooperative credit societies, the first in Jutland, the second 
in Sjelland, has been the basis of all codperative credit 
associations since formed in Denmark. 

Closely related to the progress in agriculture and land ten- 
ure was the reforestation of Denmark. As long as the sea 
winds could drive the sands for miles inward, as long as the 


sa SemgactanReepsceega ssc setece NeTER aa espn acne Nagas caste rarer yee 


“THE MODERN SMALLHOLDER BUILDS HIS COTTAGE AND TILLS HIS FIELDS IN THE 
SHELTER OF THE PINES” 


heather waved in ione sovereignty over one-seventh of Den- 
mark’s surface, so long must land that might be used for 
crops lie waste and idle and Danish farmers be lost to the 
nation. It is difficult not to linger over this most romantic 
of all phases of Denmark’s regeneration, from the first efforts 
of him “‘whose interest for protective planting began to stir 
when as a boy he noticed that inside a piece of heather in the 
form of a cylinder, which stuck up out of the ground, the 
grass was at least three times as high as outside,” to those 
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of the modern smallholder who builds his cottage and tills 
his fields in the shelter of the pines. 

The movement was led by Colonel E. M. Dalgas, a sur- 
veyor and engineer. In his road laying he came face to face 
with the problem of the heath and the heath farmer. “The 
King of the Heath, our True Friend, Enrico Mylius Dal- 
gas” is engraved on a monument raised to him by the Jut- 
land peasants in the midst of the region he helped to conquer. 
What conditions used to be we can imagine by going back 
to Hans Andersen or. better —Hans Christian Andersen, 
or H. C. Andersen as he is always called in Denmark. Or 
we may translate the heath tales of Steen Steensen Blicher, 
the Danish poet who in the early nineteenth century walked 
for miles across the heather without seeing a human creature. 
One must search now for true bits of the heath of which 
they wrote, while on all sides one constantly meets new 
forests of tall pine. Walking down their dark aisles one may 
still distinguish at their base the furrows ploughed fifty to 
seventy-five years ago. Everywhere the young plantation 
is under way, French mountain fir and red spruce, which 
cannot get its start in heather land without the companion- 
ship of its “nurse” tree. 

In the last fifty to seventy-five years the efforts of the 
Danish Heath Society, founded by Dalgas in 1866, have 
reclaimed 2500-3000 square miles, once heath, marsh, lake, 
and lowland — in all a large part of the acreage lost in the 
war of 1864. We are reminded by a modern Dane that when 
this had been accomplished, Denmark, “as an additional 
reward, had also Northern Slesvig returned to her when in 
1920 Germany was forced to give back half of the old Dan- 
ish province after the population had voted overwhelmingly 
for reunion with Denmark.”’ And he adds, “It took faith 
to start the work of reclaiming the dreary wastes of Den- 
mark. It took perseverance to carry it through. Some- 
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times as much as thirty years of scientific treatment of the 
heath is required to turn it into arable land. But thirty 
years are hardly worth counting in the life of a nation, and 
the men who started the work saw far into the future.” ! 
Fundamental as were the changes in land tenure and agri- 
culture, they could not alone free the farmer economically. 
The small farmer was still at a disadvantage with the great. 
Thirty years had to pass from the founding of the first 
cooperative credit association before the farmers could under- 
stand how to take full advantage of the foundations which 
had been laid for their prosperity. When they at last came 


“COOPERATIVE CREAMERIES WERE BUILT IN ALMOST EVERY COMMUNITY” 


to realize that their greatest help lay in themselves, that 
they must trust each other and work together — then only 
could begin the great codperative development which has 

1 NIELSEN, RoGeEr (Special Attaché to the Danish Legation, Washington, D. C.) 


— “How Denmark Turned More than 2500 Miles of Useless Land into Forests 
and Fields,” World Agriculture, summer, 1922. 
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made Denmark famous over the world —a movement 
whose basis is integrity, loyalty, service, the good of the 
many above the profit of the individual. 

The first codperative creamery was formed by a group of 
farmers in Hjedding, 1882,' and so rapidly did its example 
spread that from 1882 to 1902, creameries were built in 
almost every community. Codperative associations in other 
phases of agriculture were quick to follow. The determina- 
tion of the peasant “to secure recognition not only at the 
ballot box but in the ploughfield, the dairy, and the school’’? 
had much to do with the success of the movement. 


There was in it a good deal of the “I’ll-show-you-I-can-do-it-as-well- 
as-you-big-fellows” spirit. Even from the beginning cooperative cream- 
eries were unusually well equipped and this by men who were accustomed 
to turning a penny over many times before spending it and then not 
spending. ‘They began on a better scale than if there had not been some 
of this temper behind, for the trouble with the codperative movement 
often is that farmers cannot see far enough to begin with good equip- 
ment. When they at last obtained the silver medal for their butter in 
open competition with estate butter at the National Exposition at Copen- 
hagen in 1888 the fight was won. ‘They had shown their ability to do. 


Whether the codperative movement could ever have devel- 
oped as it has, or, indeed, the entire agricultural transfor- . 
mation including forestry assumed such proportions, is very 
doubtful if it had not been for the peculiar type of rural 
education which, growing out of the national movement, 
sought to free in the highest sense of the word the mass of 
the common people. 


The truly great minds of the age clearly perceived that spiritual activ- 
ity in the fields of learning and amongst the “educated classes” would 
not suffice. They fully realized that the field of Denmark had become 


1 Kaslunde, 1875, was actually the first, but it was unknown and had no imi- 
ators. 

2 LANGE, JakoB — The Danish Peasant of Today, pp. 7,9. Chr. Milo, Odense 
Denmark, 1905. 
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too small to allow any part of it to lie fallow, bearing weeds, that the 
Danes were too few to permit ignorance and baseness to thrive in the 
dark. In its happy meeting with awakening spiritual cravings amongst 
the peasantry, this desire to elevate, regain and regenerate kindled a 
_ flame for enlightenment and true education which enlarged the horizon 
and broadened the mind of the foremost of the peasantry. In this way 
they were rendered fit to lead; and the whole emancipation-movement 
got a wider scope, became a true movement of the people, aiming at 
making the “common man” feel that he too had a stake in his country, 
and helping to transform him into a living stone of our national house, 
thus effacing not only outward but inward class-distinctions.! 


It is, then, to the Folkehdjskole, or folk school, and its 
children, the farmer’s agricultural school and the Husmands- 
skole, that the student, be he economic or social in his ap- 
proach, must turn finally for an explanation of the Denmark 


of today. ; 
1Op. cit. 


CHAPTER IV 


GRUNDTVIG 
Ts cL is@isiice 


One cannot go far into the study of the folk school with- 
out encountering the name of Grundtvig. Sooner or later, 
in serious conference or over the coffee cups, comes the 
inevitable question, “You know, perhaps, Grundtvig?”’ 
Then follows, nine times out of ten, whatever your answer, 


GRUNDTVIG, “WHO OUT OF HIS LOVE FOR DEN- 
MARK, OUT OF HIS FAITH IN A NEW LIFE FOR HER 
PEOPLE, CONCEIVED THE THEORY OF THE DANISH 
FOLK SCHOOL” 
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a painstaking and ex- 
haustive account of that 
priest, poet, historian, 


oes 


and reformer who “in- 
fluenced Danish life and 
thought more than any 
other one man,’ and 
who out of his love for 
Denmark, out of his 
faith in a new life for 
her people, conceived 
the theory of the Danish 
folk school. 

Nikolai Frederik Seve- 
rin Grundtvig, an impos- 
ing name worthy of the 
life of ninety years which 
he lived (1783-1872)! 
His portrait was hung 
in every folk school we 
visited, sometimes as a 
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young man severe with the convictions of youth, more often 
crowned with silver hairs and tender with the long mellowing 
of the belief in humanity which filled his days and actuated 
his every effort. One cannot get away from Grundtvig in 
the folk school or, should one say, when one gets too far away 
from Grundtvig’s theories of life and an education for the 
people, he does not see a real folk school; he fails to under- 
stand the folk-school movement? So at the beginning we 
may as well pause for a few moments. We do not need to 
spend the many hours that folk schools often spend on 
Grundtvig, in order to get a little glimpse of the very varied 
life of this remarkable man and, through it, something of an 
understanding of the views which found expression in the 
folk-school form of education. 

Grundtvig was born in the period of the land reforms — 
a country minister’s son, descended on both sides from a 
long and honorable line of ministers and scholars. In one 
of those low, old, thatched-roofed, vine-covered parsonages, 
even now so characteristic of Denmark, he spent a sheltered, 
happy childhood. Here he played in the garden; here, under 
the influence of his mother, a woman of unusual force of 
character, he read deeply in historical tomes so heavy that 
often he could scarcely hold them. In after years he looked 
back again and again to this “natural”’ period of love, nature, 
and romance. It was undoubtedly one reason for his belief 
that childhood should not be used as a training period for a 
later stage; that educators should seek rather to suit edu- 
cation to the natural conditions of the age. 

At nine he was sent away to be tutored for the Latin 
School — the next step in training for the ministry to which 
he was destined. He passed the six following years in the 
very different atmosphere of Jylland, near Vejle, on the 
edge of the solemn heathland and in close touch with the 
silent, strong peasant life of that region. By the time he was 
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fifteen he had come to know and love, unconsciously but 
deeply, the different elements in his own land. 

And now came the experience which was to color all his 
subsequent life and theories. Sensitive and fresh from con- 
tact with nature he went up to the Latin School at Aarhus. 


A MODERN COUNTRY PARSONAGE 


We are told that this institution, even for those times in 
Denmark, was unusually antiquated in its methods, with 
infinite insistence upon detail, constant drill in the catechism, 
and endless churchgoing. No words were too bitter for 
Grundtvig, in after days, to describe the type of education 
which this ‘dead school,” as he often called it, represented 
—a school which took away the simple enthusiasm and 
faith of his childhood and left him chilled and indifferent. 
Naturally the theories of youth and education which, 
deeply influenced by this period, were to have their mature 
expression in the Folkehojskole had not taken form in the 
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mind of the youth who went up to the University of Copen- 
hagen at eighteen. Nor do we find an echo of them during 
his university life. He describes himself in no uncertain 
terms as a “narrow-minded, conceited snob,” disillusioned, 
skeptical — not immoral merely because he was too satis- 
fied with his own superiority to stoop to such a level. . He © 
did come in contact with German philosophy through the 
lectures of Steffens, the friend of Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, 
and Schelling, and his deep interest bore fruit in his later 
views of life. It took a personal experience, however, to 
first pierce the cool shell of his self-sufficiency and change 
the entire course of his life. As tutor.in 1801 on an estate 
in Langeland, he fell violently in love with the mistress of 
the house. We have his own account of his sufferings and 
of his struggles to subdue “the roaring mountain torrent” 
of his passion. He conquered his love at last, but with it 
self-confidence was gone. He had come to realize his own in- 
sufficiency and to acknowledge a power greater than his own. 

With all the energy of his intense nature he threw his 
next few years into a study of the mythology of the North. 
Poems and historical pamphlets which he wrote at this time 
brought him immediate and wide recognition in scientific 
and literary circles. Far from tempting him into an aca- 
demic life, however, amid a circle of congenial Copenhagen 
friends, his researches made him keenly alive to the sharp 
contrast which the vigor of ancient Denmark, reflected in the 
heroic exploits of the old Norse gods, afforded to the death- 
like apathy existing about him. If he could only make this 
robust activity live again in the national consciousness, he 
felt that he might bring back strength and aspiration to a 
Denmark which had ceased to care for herself. 

A still deeper research into folk life and folk ideals took 
him a step further. He saw the universal human ground 
through the ages and argued that what was strong and good 
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in the early Danes must still exist today, especially among 
the common people who had not been so perverted by a 
foreign artificial culture. Slowly he began to have confi- 
dence in the essential soundness of the mass of the people — 
a confidence which was, later in his development, to become 
an abiding faith in the soundness of humanity itself. He 
realized, furthermore, that if he were to awaken that poten- 
tial power now sleeping, if he were to make his forefathers’ 
spiritual energy a vivid reality, he could not use the tongue 
of the literary and academic world. ‘The living speech of 
the people must carry the message; it must be saved from 
the gradual extinction which was threatening it; must become 
the speech of the nation; otherwise the real, the deepest, 
Denmark could never be realized. 

With this aim he rendered his free, colloquial translations 
of Saxo’s Latin, Snorre’s Icelandic and Beowulf’s Anglo- 
Saxon (1815-1822), though at first he found Jdorgerstue 
(servant’s-hall) Danish a clumsy, difficult medium. As the 
years went on, however, he attained a direct, vigorous 
fluency. His use of it may be counted one of the strong 
influences in purifying, dignifying, and reéstablishing the 
Danish language in Denmark. 

His study of the old chronicles had brought him, in the 
meantime (1810), to the conversion of the early Danish 
kings. Rousing in him first all the zeal of reformer, it ended 
by casting him into a spiritual struggle as to his own Chris- 
tian status so violent as to temporarily unbalance his mind. 
Out of the depths the would-be reformer questioned his 
right to judge others — he who was so little a Christian as 
to consider himself above the people. “You are nothing by 
yourself. Everything you can and are you owe to God and 
your fellow men.”’ He came to himself at last, a humble, 
though for a time, dogmatic Christian who felt it the duty 
of all who had had larger opportunities to serve the people. 
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Already at this period when he still stood, externally at 
all events, on the original Lutheran ground, we sense the 
blending of his theological views with his belief in the peo- 
ple which was to culminate in his theory of education. 
Only as the individual becomes fully possessed of the spir- 
itual inheritance of his race does he reach full development. 
The next step, the national emphasis, follows as a matter 
of course. The Dane, to reach his full development, must 
be deeply, fully Danish.! But his fullest development can 
only be reached through Christianity, the power which 
enables individuals to realize most completely their peculiar 
gifts. “Christianity and a full human unfolding go together 
for him and he does not separate them from each other.” 

The steps by which Grundtvig arrived at his final religious 
philosophy are not necessary here, nor are his theological 
convictions important to us except, perhaps, as they relate 
themselves to his theories of education. Indeed his follow- 
ers, “the happy Grundtvigianer”’ as they are sometimes 
jokingly called, are held not to have much of a case as far 
as theology is concerned and hence “wisely leave it alone.”’ 
One must note, however, that it was his faith in the people 
which led him to discard, as final authority, those evidences 
of Christianity dependent for their interpretation upon priest 
and scholar. He saw the helplessness of lay folk under the 
preaching of a rationalistic ministry and based his thinking 
upon these early groups of Christians who had relation with 
God outside of all religions which have grown up in the 
Church. I find in my notes an illuminating commentary on 


1 How completely this philosophy has permeated Denmark may be illustrated 
by the following quotation from an article by Jens Warming on “ National Hori- 
zons in Denmark,” in the American-Scandinavian Review, October, 1923. 

“The reason why we wished that the Danes in Schlesvig should maintain their 
Danish language and civilization was not that we regarded our civilization as 
superior to the German but that there always is a loss of spiritual and moral values 
by changing civilizations.” 
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Grundtvig’s matured philosophy, the substance of a conver- 
sation with one of the oldest of the folk-school principals, a 
man who had himself seen Grundtvig in his last years, “so 
old it was as if the moss had grown over him.” 


Theologians argue as to what one may or may not do, drink, dance, 
smoke, etc. Grundtvig believed in living life to the full and argued 
that what was according to nature was right. Of course one could not 
kill a man — that is not natural. But everyone has within him some- 
thing which tells him what he may or may not do. What I may do is 
perhaps not the same as what you may do. But the first thing is to be 
human. One cannot be a full Christian without first being a full human 
being. We must realize our human potentialities before we can realize 
God. Some people will argue that it is necessary to be a Christian 
before one can be human but this is like being a man before one is a 


child. 
Another student of Grundtvig added: 


His philosophy is difficult to explain. Religiously it was the nearest 
approach to Catholicism of any movement in this country, so in a sense 
high church. On the other hand it was exceedingly democratic — 
menneskelig, which cannot be translated. He did not divide his life into 
compartments before and after conversion. Rather, he believed in 
development, a full development of the human merging gradually into 
the higher religious or spiritual. 


Distasteful as such views were, for different reasons, to 
clergy and skeptical upper classes alike, the folk assump- 
tions on which they were based were still more offensive, for 
they presented possibilities fundamentally in conflict with 
aristocratic and academic prejudice. ‘The first formal pres- 
entation of Grundtvig’s views in 1815 raised a storm which 
drove him temporarily out of the pulpit and placed an ecclesi- 
astical ban on his writings. It began the fight for reform in ° 
the Church, which did not end until 1849 and which, through 
the religious or Grundtvigian movement engendered, was a 
powerful factor in restoring vitality and simplicity to the 
whole fabric of Danish life. So far had the fundamental 
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soundness of his position on religious freedom been recog- 
nized in 1853, that he who had left the church at the age of 
forty-three was appointed at seventy, titulary bishop by the 
king. Toward the end of his life thousands flocked yearly 
to hear him and to do him honor. 

The interim of separation from purely religious activities, 
however, turned his great energies into other lines and made 
him a national figure in literature and education quite as 
much as in the church. He had been hailed as a poet in his 
youth, and now all his historical research, all his ripened 
experience, his love for Denmark poured out in songs and 
hymns. To Grundtvig poetry was not an art purely to be | 
pursued as such, but the voice of the heart. His heart spoke 
to the people he loved more effectively, perhaps, than his 
theological convictions. His hymns especially have influ- 
enced and liberalized all Danish thought and are sung in the 
State Church as well as the folk school. 

Primarily he was never interested in politics as such, 
though the pressure of the times drove him into political 
activities. He never felt that the form of government mat- 
tered so particularly, provided that the people themselves 
were free, in the deepest sense of the word. His belief in 
life as development — the life of nations as well as of indi- 
viduals — made him stand against the rising demand for a 
democratic constitution which had come, not out of Den- 
mark itself, but out of the experience of a different nation. 
The aristocracy had usurped authority in the past and might 
do so again should the political power be taken from the 
king. Nor were the people ready for the new responsibility. 
Nevertheless, when he saw that the change was destined to 
come, he maintained that there should be no reservations 
in the transference of authority. A small reservation of this 
sort made him finally, as delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention in 1849, vote against the Constitution in spite 
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of the fact that this seemed to align him with the conserva- 
tives against whom he had fought all his life. Again in 1866, 
when eighty-three years old, he took the field against privi- 
lege when the great landowners tried, successfully, to warp 
the provisions of the Constitution for almost equal suffrage. 

His political as well as his educational convictions were 
probably influenced somewhat by the journeys he made to 
England in 1829-1830. His primary object in going was the 
study of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, but the active, forceful 
everyday life of England engrossed him far more than the 
forgotten records of its past. Grundtvig did not attribute 
the energy of the English to their form of government though 
his opposition to the Constitution appears to have been mod- 
ified after this.. It was to their freedom that he laid the 
marvelous accomplishment of the English people. Once the 
Danes, their blood brothers, had been like them, a people of 
force and action. What could call out these qualities again? 

The necessity for an educated people was the ground of 
the folk school. Grundtvig recognized that if popular goy- 
ernment were to be a success, the citizens must be educated 
— educated without being separated from the work of life. 

“Tt is just this we lack,” said Grundtvig. “Professors and 
learned folk can and obviously must be few, but Danish 
citizens — educated and useful citizens — we must all be.” 

Education he looked at primarily as a means to make 
men better, for it was useless to fill them with knowledge or 
stir them to action unless that action was governed by a 
higher conception of life. Only good men would be able to 
rule the nation in the right way. 

In 1832 he issued his great Mythology of the North, in 
which he first dealt with the question of an education for 
the mass of the people. Until his death the realization of 
this Folkehojskole, a school for the people, was nearest to 
his heart. | 


CHAPTER V 
GRUNDTVIG (Continued) 


2. THEORY OF AN EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE 


How often one is driven to wish that he could in a few 
words explain Grundtvig’s theory of a school for the people! 
He senses the listener sheering away, impatient, uncon- 
vinced, to return later perhaps with the disheartening com- 
ment, “You did not tell me. I did not understand.” The 
task would be vastly easier could one point to a definite 
institution and say, “Here I have painted the first folk school, 
which Grundtvig himself established, the prototype of all the 
folk schools today.” 

Unfortunately there is no such easy road to an under- 
standing of the principles upon which the folk school is 
based. Grundtvig’s beliefs grew out of the life experiences 
we have been following, but much as he would have liked to 
realize them in an institution of his own, he was philosopher 
and prophet rather than organizer or folk-school teacher. 
The student must, therefore, go back to some of those thirty 
thousand closely written sheets which Grundtvig has left, or 
patiently listen to those better qualified to grapple with his 
difficult literary style, in particular to the explanation of 
the Danish folk-school group today, a group permeated 
through and through with Grundtvigian thought. In this 
way alone can one come to appreciate the real significance 
of the folk-school movement; only so can one acquire the 
information necessary to answer the many questions which 
keep recurring to the mind. 

1. Why did Grundtvig limit his school for the people to 


the ages of eighteen and over and omit the Latin-School age, 
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fourteen to eighteen, concerning the education of which he 
seems to have felt so bitterly? 

2. A student of books himself, a tireless writer, why did 
Grundtvig discard books with such vehemence in his ideal 
school and recommend lectures? 

3. Why did he minimize the importance of academic 
training for teachers and emphasize the importance of an 
experience in the common life and labor of the everyday man? 

4. If he believed in helping the mass of the people, why 
did he insist upon cultural as against vocational subjects? 

5. A minister and a man of political convictions, why did 
he advise against the teaching of religious and _ political 
views! 

It remains for the psychologist to interpret, in terms of 
modern science, Grundtvig’s answer to the first question. 
Grundtvig himself was no trained psychologist and his fol- 
lowers today are indifferent to a scientific explanation of 
what has long been demonstrated before their eyes. I can 
best give the reasons for Grundtvig’s choice of youth as the 
period suited to his peculiar type of education as one hears 
them among the Danish folk-school group today. 

The average boy as he comes out of the required grades 
of the state schools at about fourteen years of age is not 
adapted to a life of study. For the period of adolescence, 
fourteen to eighteen, all the indications point to physical 
activity rather than to mental drill behind the school desk. 
A few there are who are naturally students and will go on 
of their own initiative. These may become the scholars 
and professional men of the population. The majority, 
however, are far better employed on something which gives 
them play for the practical and physical bent peculiar to 
this age. Grundtvig used to say that the best training for 
a boy from fourteen to eighteen was the home of some “in- 
telligent, energetic citizen where boys can get both desire 
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to do what will later be their business and get at it; while if 
they dre shut up in a scholastic reformatory the result will 
be destruction for that active citizen life.” ! 

In learning to do the necessary work of the world the boy 
is not only satisfying his inclination for action but he is 
keeping closer to the human and natural. At work on the 
farm, at the shop, in the home, he 1s sharing the common 
experiences of life which constitute the most genuine kind 
of education. ‘Thus he is fitted for his human fulfilment far 
more effectively than if he were shut behind academic doors 
away from the life and labor of the great mass of his fellow 
creatures. 

A change comes, however, with latter adolescence, that is 
when the youth is about eighteen years of age. Where 
before he has been awkward and uncouth, he now manifests 
symmetry and grace; where before he delighted in the con- 
crete and physical, he now turns to the abstract and imma- 
terial. He was selfish as a child and self-absorbed; as a 
youth he is peculiarly sensitive to the influence of others. 
He responds naturally to what is beautiful and true. Great 
enthusiasms stir him; great ideals beckon him on. This is 
the time, when all the perceptions are so delicately alert, 
when all the impulses of life are surging upward, to make 
those enthusiasms and ideals lasting, to fix belief in a higher 
existence. 

Youth, Grundtvig writes again and again, is not a period 
of mere preparation for later deeds. It has a significance of 
its own, ignored and abused by the average educator. Youth 
is the great period of decision — the turning-point of life 
when purpose and will are generated, when the young man 
must gather spiritual impetus for the long race before him. 
How short-sighted, how wasteful, the so-called education 


1Hortman, A. H. — Den Danske Folkehojskole, p. 31. Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, Nordisk Forlag, Kobenhavn, 
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which would seek to grip and hold him while it crams him 
with fragments of the wisdom of all the ages. Such an edu- 
cation, Grundtvig said, could never lift the mass of the peo- 
ple. It could not stimulate their patriotism, broaden their 

intelligence, and deepen their spiritual aspirations. More-— 
over, it was an aristocratic education, one which could never 
be secured by the nation at large. It tended to create a 
selected group which plumed itself upon book information 
and looked down upon all manual labor. It led away from 
the natural and necessary and fostered a playing with 
thought, German fashion, and a hypercritical attitude 
toward life. Furthermore the examination system, on 
which it was based, bred materialism, a loathsome seeking 
after a secure berth which dried up the springs of physical 
and spiritual energy. Worst of all was its method, its em- 
phasis upon the acquisition of unimportant details, its failure 
to touch the mainsprings of physical and spiritual energy. 
That was his “dead school,” whatever it taught, the school 
that deadened youth, divorced it from real life and chilled 
all spiritual aspiration. 

Nay, this school for death 1s familiar to the whole people, for this term 
can be applied without exception to every school, great or small, that 
begins with letters and ends with book knowledge, consequently all that 
through many centuries has been called school or is still so called. For 
dead is the letter though written by the fingers of angels with star- 
pointed pens, and dead is all possible book knowledge which does not 
fuse together with a corresponding life in the reader, and killing, soul- 
consuming is not only mathematics and grammar but all considerable 
mental strain on the part of the human being in childhood before the 
brain or the rest of the body is properly developed, and before life, both 
the inner and outer, has become known to the individual to such a degree 
that he can find and recognize it in the description and feel a natural 
desire to be enlightened as to its nature.! 

1 SWENSEN, JoHN Ropert — “Grundtvig and the Common People’s High 


School; Denmark’s Contribution to the History of Education,” p. 191. A 
Course Thesis in Education 5, University of Texas, February 29, 1904. 
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A meeting place away from the pressure of the necessary 
and commonplace, where youth, stirred by an inner impulse, 
could assemble and catch a glimpse of what life may mean 
— such was the school Grundtvig had in mind for the peo- 
ple. No aristocratic education this! It should be for all 
youth. The blacksmith’s apprentice from his forge, the 
farmer’s lad from the field, the clerk from the office, and the 
student from his books could all come together for a brief 
space on a universal intellectual and spiritual ground, the 
ground of beauty, truth, nation, and humanity. Necessa- 
rily short the meeting time must be; Grundtvig would not 
take the worker from his labor. He would merely bring 
into such labor meaning and happiness; he would take advan- 
tage of nature’s own brief planting season to sow good seed 
for the national harvest. 

From many points of view it seems strange that Grundt- 
vig should have displayed to the end such bitter animosity 
against books. From his confession that he both hated and 
loved them, we may infer the struggle that went on in his 
mind; they were his despair and joy. This conflict gave 
perhaps an unnecessarily sharp edge to his denunciation of 
them. One thing was very clear to him however. It was 
absolutely necessary to break away from the book standard 
of education if the deeper importance of human develop- 
ment were to be made clear. ‘The educational value in the 
doing of life’s work must be recognized. He granted the 
value of scholastic knowledge and the part books must play, 
but facts he regarded as of no importance in and of them- 
selves. They were valuable only as one had the desire and. 
will to use them. ‘The first and most important office of a, 
school for the people must be to arouse desire — desire for \ 
a truer and deeper understanding of life, a purer and more | 
vital personal expression in the service of a better nation 
and a better humanity. That desire, once aroused and 
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transmuted into energy, would of itself drive the youth on- 
ward in a hungry and endless search for such exact knowl- 
edge as he might need for the carrying out of his life purpose. 

Grundtvig had been conscious some time before he went 
to England that his translations of old chronicles, made with 
the hope of revealing to the people the deep natural, national 
strength that dwelt in them, were failing to accomplish their 
purpose. One of the great results of his observations on the 
activity of the English people was the recognition of this 
failure to produce action through writing. It took form in 
the most characteristic tenet of his educational theory. Not 
through books primarily are people stirred to a higher life 
but through contact with personality. The living voice 
of personality is the medium through which the experiences 
of life are interpreted to others. The familiar mother 
tongue on the lips of the teacher — the mother tongue with 
all its peculiar idioms and inflections, its power gained 
through centuries of use to express the very soul of the peo- 
ple — this is the “living word” which will warm the heart 
where books, the “‘dead word,” have left it cold. 

He develops this theory in great detail. A spoken word 
is not necessarily a “living word.” “Living” presupposes 
an element of inspiration. Something of the flame of 
prophet and bard must fire the tongue of him who would 
kindle youth to action. No place in Grundtvig’s school for 
the disillusioned intellectual, no matter how brilliant! The 
“living word” has its source in a lofty idealism, in a deep be- 
lief in nation and humanity. It cannot draw its power from 
book knowledge alone. The fine art of lecturing may indeed 
be developed by practice, but unless the spark is there in the 
beginning the word can never become /iving in a Grundt- 
vigian sense. It can never establish a spiritual connection 
between speaker and audience. Far better than academic 
degrees is the understanding which comes from a common 
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experience in toil. That will find a way to the people’s 
heart where grades and credits, blind and unknowing, will 
fail the mark. 

As to what was actually to be taught, Grundtvig did not 
feel that this mattered so much provided it was interpreted 
by personality through the living word. Some personalities 
would find their expression through one medium, some 
through another. The value of what was given depended 
on how it was given and that went back to who gave it. 
Only as the teacher was an understanding, aspiring personal- 
ity could any subject be fruitful to its hearers. At the same 
time, his tremendous convictions in regard to the individual 
as a product of folk culture and only through this medium 
able to realize himself most fully,! led to certain subjects as 
a matter of course. Obviously if a Dane were to realize his 
fullest Danishness, he must come into possession of his full 
Danish heritage. Therefore, the history of Denmark, its 
language, its geography, its nature life, its social evolution, 
its economic conditions — all Denmark in short — must be 
the central subject of a school for the people. He did not 
ignore the importance of an understanding of other nations 
as his World History shows, but the foreign was to be con- 
sidered largely as it explained the native. 

1“ He felt that if a Dane were not a Dane he was nothing. A Cosmopolitan 
could stand on his two legs and have a nose in the middle of his face but he cou!d 
not have any soul; as a human being he did not count. By being Danish, 
Grundtvig did not understand a more or less external patented patriotism to 
bring out on certain occasions, but he understood by it what he was himself, a 
deeply national personality grown upon the historic ground of his fatherland, 
impressed by its speech and having the soul of its folk characteristics. Or to 
speak picturesquely in the spirit of Grundtvig, he meant that just like different 
kinds of woods, so every nationality has its own peculiar grain — but the cos- 
mopolitan has nothing; he is like sawdust or gray packing paper. It is in the 
national that the human being has his root and Grundtvig’s favorite expression, 
‘first the human and then the Christian’ means really ‘first the national and 


then the Christian.’””” Hortitman, A. H.— Den Danske Folkehojskole, p. 35. 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, Kobenhavn. 
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Grundtvig’s theories on the presentation of history were 
rather explicit. As might be expected, he had no use for 
a mechanical memorizing of events and dates. He believed 
that in the sagas, the legends, folk tales, and ballads had 
been preserved what was most important in the history of a 
people. By a process of natural selection, the unconscious 
selection of the folk through centuries, history had been 
pruned of its unessentials and reduced to what was of great- 
est human significance. In such folk material one got at the 
heart of a nation, and that was what really mattered. Yet 
though this was his feeling, he was willing to leave the selec- 
tion of material to the teacher. The teacher must be free 
to express his own personality. Such selection demanded 
scholarship, but the means were never to be mistaken for 
the end. Human, natural, national are the words he used 
again and again. He did not wish any subject — Denmark 
least of all, in any phase of her life—to be dissected and 
analyzed critically and statistically. It was a personal, 
human Denmark that he wished to have shown to the peo- 
ple, her limitations and weaknesses not ignored but touched 
with a loving insight; her spirit set forth in the light of 
poetry and high hope which would thrill all youth to its 
best service in her behalf. ,, | 

As to other subjects, while he did not lay them down 
specifically, he stipulated that they. were to be cultural 
rather than practical, meaning by practical that which 
directly trains for a livelihood. He did not even consider 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. He would combat every 
subject that tended to divert the aim from spiritual develop- 
ment to material considerations, and together with them, 
examinations, an end in themselves which put an end to 
striving. He recommended such instruction in the consti- 
tution and laws as was necessary to enable citizens to vote 
intelligently, and he suggested the advisability of excursions 
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to inspect different phases of economic life. He also pic- 
tured in the neighborhood of the school some well-tilled 
farms and shops where the trades were skillfully executed, 
these to serve as demonstration and incentive. 

It would be well if teachers, especially those dealing with 
the natural and economic features of the country, could be 
men who had traveled up and down the land and spoke from 
personal observation. They might and should give their 
convictions freely to the students, else their personality could 
not have full expression. Always, however, they must 
avoid propaganda, try to be fair and present all sides. 
Strongly as Grundtvig felt on the matter of Christianity — 
Christ was to him “the center of all’ —he did not even 
believe in teaching formal religion. ‘The individual must be 
free to develop in his own way. He went back always to a 
natural development, full humanity first, rising into spir- 
ituality. | 

One often hears in Denmark as well as in America, the 
criticism that education such as that outlined must of 
necessity be superficial. It is natural for poor, ordinary man 
to become confused with the glib repetition of words like 
beauty, truth, spiritual, and universal. He demands some- 
thing more concrete. On the other hand, anyone who 
accuses the folk school of superficiality has missed the whole 
essence of Grundtvig’s theory of education. Grundtvig 
never claimed for a moment that the type of school he advo- 
cated would take the place of systematic and thorough 
training for an academic or professional career. He merely 
protested against the idea that academic training is the only 
real education, one of peculiar merit in and of itself and war- 
rant for a claim of superiority. He was defending the funda- 
mental culture inherent in common toil. He was fighting a 
system which put the acquisition of facts above full human 
and spiritual development. If one keeps clearly in mind 
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that the folk school does not aim to impart exact informa- 
tion, he will be less likely to misunderstand it. Its primary 
object, in the words of Aage Moller, principal of the Folk 
School on Flensborg Fjord, is * “to lead the young into the 

Another of the best engern of recent folk-school men, 
Alfred Polvsen of Ryslinge, further explains: 


It is not enough to call forth views and dreams or to set feelings and 
thoughts in motion, because it is possible that all that does not amount 
to anything more than mental gymnastics or fruitless decisions. ‘“‘ When 
I hear somebody speak about a promising young man,” says Ruskin, 
“‘my first question is always this: does he do anything?” And one of 
our own master teachers, Kristen Kold, has said, ‘‘When I first see signs 
of seriousness in a pupil’s countenance, the marks of will about his 
mouth, then I know the school has accomplished its object because then 
the word will go out to the world as the desire and power to accomplish.” ! 


Such in the main were Grundtvig’s theories of an educa- 
tion for the people. He had hoped that they would mate- 
rialize in a central university at Sord, but the death of his 
friend, King Christian VIII, and the opposition of the Min- 
istry of Education brought the plans for a “‘Royal School 
for Life’? to nothing. Their realization came finally in a 
manner which Grundtvig himself would have probably rec- 
ognized as more in harmony with the Danish genius — 
through individuals working independently in the spirit of 
his ideas. His great influence did not lie in the personal 
teaching he fain would have done but rather in his belief 
in the people, his faith in them, not as they were but as they 
might be, and “the people — that is Denmark.” 

1“ The Historical Teaching,” The Danish People’s High School, p. 33. The 


Association of People’s High-Schools and Agricultural Schools, Det Schonbergske 
Forlag, Copenhagen, 1918. . 


CHAPTER: VI 
THEORY INTO PRACTICE 


Two names s-_and out in the early history of the folk- 
school movement, the one an institution, Rodding, the other 
a great teacher, Kristen Kold. ‘Together they furnish a key 
to the transition of Grundtvig’s theory into practice. Their 
story throws light on some of the obstacles which, over 
eighty years ago in Denmark, made difficult the realization 
of an educational ideal at variance with accepted standards 
of education. 

Grundtvig, in his fight for religious and political freedom 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, had come 
sharply up against the concrete question of Denmark’s rela- 
tion to Germanized Slesvig. Should she or should she not 
break over the ancient pact and claim her own again? 
Popular indignation cried out, “Annex Slesvig!’”? Grundt- 
vig equally firmly counseled, “No.” Southern Slesvig, he 
said, may have been Danish once but it was no longer so in 
spirit. To force unwilling German people under Danish 
rule would violate the principle of nationality. The boun- 
daries of Denmark should go only so far “as the Danish 
mother tongue is spoken and loved.” He urged that every 
effort be made to strengthen the Danish folk life in Sonder- 
jylland and let a “free spiritual trial of strength” decide 
how far south the Danish frontier should go. 

Here, in the peaceful battle of one culture against another, 
came the first opportunity to test out Grundtvig’s theories 
of education. A group of patriotic Danes in Slesvig, led by 
‘Christian Flor, professor of Danish at the University of 


Kiel, came forward with the necessary funds, and on June 
67 
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17, 1844, Christian VIII gave permission for the establish- 
ment of a school. Grundtvig’s speech to the immense crowd 
of ten thousand which gathered July 4, 1844, on the hill 
known as Skamlingsbanken, near the frontier of Denmark 
and Slesvig, was one of the most eloquent of his life. When 
he explained the purpose of the school and his idea of 
education, 3 

It seemed to his hearers as if they, in his speech, heard at the same 


time the din of battle and minor chords, snowslides on the mountain 


and the babble of a brook on the fretted bank.! 


Rédding Folk School was opened the same year. Its 
first circular ? states its general aim. 


The object we have set ourselves is to found an institution where 
peasant and citizen can secure knowledge and skill for use and pleasure, 
not so much with respect to his particular livelihood and business as to 
his part as a son of the country and a citizen of the state. The institution 
should have, too, a deep influence on his home and private life as on 
his public and citizen life. We call it a high school because it is not 
to be the usual boys’ school but an institution of learning partly for 
young men after Confirmation age and partly for full-grown boys and 
men, and we call it a folk high school because members of every station 
of life are admitted although it is especially suited to peasants and it is 
from them that most of the pupils are expected. 


One notes here two immediate departures from Grundt- 

dnp Nh 13) é 
vig’s theory. Rodding was not designed entirely for adults 
nor for all youth. It was for both men and boys and pri- 
marily for the peasantry. Furthermore, some of the sub- 
jects offered at various times — history (which was worked 
out in much detail), literature, sociology, arithmetic, geome- 
try, drawing, surveying, leveling, map-making, German, 

1 SWENSEN, JOHN Ropert — “Grundtvig and the Common People’s High 
School; Denmark’s Contribution to the History of Education,” p. 11. Thesis 
in Education 5, University of Texas, 1904. 


2 SCHRODER Lupvic — Den Nordiske Folkehojskole, p. 46. Kobenhavn I Kom- 
mission Hos G. E. C. Gad. 1905. 
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Swedish, nature science, geology, geography, the elements of 
agriculture and stockraising, and bookkeeping are certainly 
of a definitely practical nature such as Grundtvig had not 
approved. It is true that many of them are taught in the 
Danish folk schools today but the teachers of Rodding knew 
nothing of what has come to be the accepted folk-school 
method for bringing about a general spiritual awakening. 
Academically trained themselves, they were obliged to 
experiment at every step and their teaching was more scho- 
lastic — even technical — than the folk school has found 
best suited to serve Grundtvig’s ideal in practice. In point 
of fact, R6dding could not be called the realization of Grundt- 
vig’s theories nor did Grundtvig, who was still hoping to 
head a large national school at Soro, so regard it. It was 
the application of some of his ideas on education to a prac- 
tical situation. It was an educational experiment in Grundt- 
vig’s spirit, in which a definite end was to be attained and 
the details, which Grundtvig had never formulated, worked 
out. 

In spite of an auspicious beginning, its career was a 
troubled one. It was difficult to find the right principal 
and the teaching force constantly shifted. For two years, 
during the first German war, it was closed, opened 1850- 
1863, and closed again largely because of pressing financial 
problems. Naturally many of the local people did not 
understand it and brought more or less pressure for change 
to bear on the teachers, an experience to be shared by many 
later folk schools of ailocal character. Nor did all the 
teachers agree as to the proper conduct of the school. In 
1860 a definite split in the faculty almost led to an entire 
abandonment of the original plan and the establishment of an 
agricultural school along the lines of several which had been 
started elsewhere in Slesvig. It is to the credit of Sofus 
Hogsbro, the principal at that time, that he stood firm as, 
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on the whole, the Danish folk-school principals have stood 
ever since. In his answer to the Minister of Education, who 
suggested the introduction of examinations, speaks Grundt- 
vig’s voice. 


The school does not underestimate the value of accurate knowledge 
and the development of the reasoning powers to clearness and keenness; 
but its purpose is, nevertheless, chiefly “‘educative.”’ The development 
of the feelings and the will has for it greater significance than that of 
memory or reason. It would be for democracy what the church is for 
Christianity. Therefore it must emphasize the concrete, the living, the 
stimulating, and the hour it succeeds in addressing the sense for the 
higher and nobler in human life, or spurs someone on to real active work 
to further this higher, that hour has for the folk school greater significance 
than the hour in which there is added a new mass of knowledge to that 
previously existing, or even the hour in which the reason has learned to 
follow a new grammatical explanation or reach a new mathematical 
conclusion. Learning is here for life and not for the school. That they 
may leave us with a desire to take part in the work of life, the spiritual - 
not less than the temporal, and with judgment to use the means life 
offers, that is what we wish for our students. What they lack in knowl- 
edge they will know how to gain, and the faculties of reason will during 
the work receive the development they are capable of.. But such a mode 
of instruction is not suitable for examination. 


How successful Rodding might have been had it been 
able to continue its work is impossible to say. Unquestion- 
ably it did act to deepen and strengthen Danish culture in 
northern Slesvig, but the defeat of 1864 brought its life to a 
long close in that location. On the cession of Slesvig to 
Germany, Ludvig Schroder, the last principal, moved it 
across the border into southern Jutland. There, in Askov 
Folk School, we shall follow later the realization of 
Grundtvig’s theories under the shaping pressure of existing 
conditions. 

1SWENSEN, JoHN Ropert — “Grundtvig and the Common People’s High 


School; Denmark’s Contribution to the History of Education,” Thesis in Edu- 
cation 5, University of Texas, 1904. 
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In the meantime Grundtvig’s idea of an education for the 
people had found a new and very different exponent in 
Kristen Kold (1816-1870), the simple, steadfast soul who 
was to influence the folk-school movement more profoundly 
than any other of Grundtvig’s disciples. We may still see 
the low, white-washed 
cottage in Thisted on 
the north shore of the 
Limfjord where he 
learned from his mother 
the power of a _ well- 
told story to end quar- 
rels and “to make people 
good and happy.” Here 
for him “the sun shone 
a little brighter and 
the coffee tasted a little 
better’ in the presence 
of certain old wives 
who knew how to re- 
count a good. ghost 
story or tell a fairy tale. 
One is moved to linger 
over his development IN “Kristen KoLpD, THE SIMPLE STEADFAST SOUL 
something of the ram- WHO WAS TO INFLUENCE THE FOLK-SCHOOL MOVE- 
SE NOUNCHTOdct sia, ate end sont CN) urn 
memotrs.! 

The son of a poor shoemaker, like H. C. Andersen, Kold 
was so determined to be a teacher that at last he was per- 
mitted to give up his father’s trade and spend two years of 
study at the Seminary at Snested. He came, about this 
period, under the influence of a preacher, Peter Skreppen- 


1 ScHRODER, Lupvic — Den Nordiske Folkeh6jskole. Kobenhavn I Kommission 


Hos G. E. C. Gad. 1905. 
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borg, who pointed out that “Our Father loves mankind.” 
“It rushed through me with the power of conviction and 
feeling,’ Kold says, “that God loves men, that He also loved 
me, and that He only existed to make men, and also me, 
Rann From that moment he resolved to give his life to 
making hearts happy by this message. 

The island of Mors was in the ’50’s a center in the religious 
awakening, and Kold, who acted as tutor and teacher here 
for two years, took an active part in the meetings. He also 
came for the first time in contact with some of the literature 
of the National movement. The opening passage of Inge- 
mann’s Valdemar Sejr especially stirred him; “What Den- 
, mark was once it shall become again, for the spirit of the 
fathers is still alive.” 1 

“T thought I could never rest,” says Kold, “before I started 
to make it (Denmark) what it had once been.” In his mind 
there took form a school for children in which one should 
give them “such delight, impulse, and strength that one 
could bring them to believe in God’s love and Denmark’s 
happiness. . . . One should stop making them learn by 
heart and tell them what it was desirable they should under- 
stand, as one tells fairy tales.” 

It was impossible for him to carry out his ideas in a state 
school and Kold, discouraged for the moment, decided to go 
to Smyrna as tutor to the children of a missionary. The 
position did not give him the opportunities to come into 
touch with the people which he had expected and, as soon 
as he was free to leave, he gave up tutoring and for five years 
supported himself in Smyrna by means of the trade of book- 
binding which he had learned before leaving Denmark. In 
1847 he started home. Disembarking at Trieste, he bought 
for his tools a little cart which he pulled behind him as he 
walked all the way from the Mediterranean to Denmark. 


1ScHRODER, Lupvic — Den Nordiske Folkehojskole, p. 105. Kobenhavn | 
Kommission Hos G. E. C. Gad. 1905. 
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He probably enjoyed doing it, as one of his biographers has 
suggested, for he was more interested in people than in 
anything else. | 

Not until he got home did he come into touch with Grundt- 
vig’s writings through reading his World History. 

“It was remarkable,” he wrote later, 
what an impression it made upon me to see that God through the ages 
according to a plan has guided mankind from the understanding of one 
truth to another, and this second assurance struck me, which is so often 
stated in this book, — that mankind in the end shall triumph over death, 
sorrow, weariness, sluggishness, emptiness, waste. It was something 
quite new to me; but as soon as I had read it, it struck me immediately 
that it is not otherwise, and so I thought that it was something that 
people should know about.! 


After one year’s service in the first German war, he came 
back to his teaching, this time with a deepened love of father- 
land and liberty. He was ripe for a school in the spirit of 
Grundtvig. 

At Ryslinge lived a minister named Birkedal, one of 
Grundtvig’s disciples. Kold obtained the permission of 
Birkedal, for whose sons he was tutor, to bring in several 
peasant lads and try how it would work to teach them all 
together, The experiment was most successful, but to test 
it out thoroughly Kold needed more money. He decided to 
try and interest Grundtvig in securing enough to buy a plot 
of ground and to build a house in Ryslinge. 

Schroder’s account of the interview has a modern note, 
full of meaning to those who have tried to explain Grundt- 
vig’s theories in this country. Without a great stretch of 
the imagination it might be transferred from 1850 to 1928.’ 

Immediately they (Grundtvig and Kold) fell out over the question 


as to what age the young should go to school. Kold stuck to the ages of 
14, 15, and 16 years. Grundtvig said, “It is of no use before they are 


18 years.” 


1 Thid, p. 109. 2 Tbid, p. 111. 
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Kop: “‘Grundtvig cannot know how the farmers are over home; because 
when they are eighteen years old they have already begun to be engaged, 
to smoke tobacco, make pipes and deal in watches, and so we cannot 
inspire them.” 

GrunptTvic: “Yes, we can.” 

Kop: “No, for I have perceived the facts, my opinion is the only 
correct one.” 

In the meantime, Grundtvig was so well impressed with Kold that he 
thought he would also like to help a school for the transitional age. He 
trusted that experience would teach Kold that it was really adults who 
were the hour for the spirits’ awakening, — a faith which was justified, 
for in less than two years Kold found that pupils of twenty years and 
over could understand far better than boys what he had to give them.1 


The chronicle continues its tale. Kold, in seeking a grant 
for the school, stated that he had tooo crowns and thought 
he could get on if he could secure a gift of 1200 more. 
Grundtvig was very skeptical as to what could be built with 
this amount, about $550. 


1 Alfred Povlsen of Ryslinge writes out of his own experience as to appropriate- 
ness of the age indicated by Grundtvig for his school for the people. 

““As the night’s multitude of stars are dimmed gradually as the great star of 
day arises, so things go also in the world of the child. All questions in the long 
run trend to that great question about the existence of oneself; whence? whither? 
is there relation and order? 1s there plan and meaning in the world that moves 
about me? and is there a reason lying in it and myself? 

When this question raises itself either dimly or clearly (because it comes both 
in regard to significance and strength in endless nuisances with different persons), 
then we speak no longer to the child but to the human being who has begun to 
feel himself responsible, and then the time has come for this adolescent young 
being to go to the High School. 

Those pupils who are not ready for a reply to this question have come to the 
school out of due season. ‘Therefore we prefer that our pupils should be over 
20 rather than under 18, because the thing which above all others we have to do 
at the High School, which day by day keeps its work up to a high standard and 
justifies its name is just this; to make the question of Life and Death the most 
serious and important of all, and to help human beings themselves to look for 
and find the answer.” ‘The Historical Teaching,” The Danish People’s High- 
School, p. 26. Published by the Association of People’s High Schools and Agri- 
cultural Schools. Det Schénbergske Forlag, Copenhagen. 
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ce 


“Tf it cannot be done with little,’ Kold answered, ‘“‘neither can it be 
done with much, but it cannot be done with nothing at all.” 

GRuNDTVIG: “Go home and create a demand among the homes and people 
wherein they beg you to aid them in this undertaking and bring it to 
me, so shall I sign it first and we shall see of what use my name can be.” 


And again true today are the questions asked by the peo- 
ple in 1850. “They asked, if they went through the school, 
whether they could be Degne! or if they would be eligible as 
students of the agricultural society.”’ At the very last of 
October (the school was to open the first of November, 1851), 
Kold was still not certain of receiving more than one pupil, 
and that the son of a man already attached to Grundtvig. 
It was an immense relief when, on November 1, “fifteen 
pupils came driving in with their show horses and seemed 
so joyful and happy.” 

The school was housed in the simplest fashion in a small 
cottage. The schoolroom was below and, in a loft above, 
all slept together, Kold and his fellow Beene from opposite 
ends-of the room conversing with and across their pupils 
until all at last slept. Meal times were likewise used for 
discussion. Kold’s sister did all the work for the household 
down to scrubbing the floors and preparing the very frugal 
meals. It is said that the first winter she used in all only 
two pounds of sugar! 

The course was offered for five months, November 1 to 
April 1, at a cost of forty kroner inclusive, that is $8 to £10. 
The first year the students brought their own bedding. 
The curriculum was to cover world history, Bible history, 
church history (throwing light on existing denominations 
and groups in the country), mythology of the North and 
Danish history — both lectures and reading; geography 
including the reading of books describing peoples and coun- 


1 Title of the village school master who also led the hymn singing and assisted 
the parson in the parish church. 
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tries (among these The Last of the Mohicans and Life in 
America); three evening readings from selected Danish 
authors; song — especially ballads. Later Kold discarded a 
fixed program and tried to meet what he felt to be the needs 
of his pupils at the time. 

Kold was a natural teacher. He knew instinctively how 
to pick essentials and fix them in the student’s mind. He 


’ 


““KOLD’s FIRST SCHOOL WAS HOUSED IN THE SIMPLEST FASHION IN A SMALL COTTAGE” 


said himself of his Bible stories,! ‘When I am in the mood 
I can tell them in such a way that my hearers remember 
them into the next world.’ Although he did not have a 
great deal of formal education, he had observed closely on 
his wide travels. He used a wealth of homely illustration 
and constantly applied what he taught to life so that the 


1 Bectrup, Hotcer — “The Story of the Danish High School,” The Danish 
People’s High School. Published by The Association of People’s High Schools and 
Agricultural Schools. Det Schoénbergske Forlag, Copenhagen, 1918. 
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students might realize the use of knowledge in everyday 
conditions. 

He did not lay much stress upon the bald announcement of facts. 
The young man whose inner life had been awakened and cleared could, 
in his opinion, easily provide for himself the outward enlightenment for 
which he had use. But to penetrate to the roots of the soul through 
the help of the spoken word and so set life circulating therein “that it 
never again can stop,” that was his real task.! 


In answer once to a young peasant who complained that 
he enjoyed hearing him speak but could not remember 
afterwards what he had said, Kold replied, 

Don’t trouble yourself about that. If it were dead knowledge about 
which we were speaking it would be another matter. It is just as it is 
out in the fields. If we lay the drain pipes in the earth we must put 
marks so that we can find them again. But when we set corn it is not 
necessary to mark the place. It comes up again. You can be sure that 
the things you have heard from me with joy will come up all right again 
when you want them.! 


That some despised facts did stick is amusingly illustrated. 
Kold had succeeded in securing a yearly grant from the 
state — a grant which had not been paid and which there 
seemed some doubt of his ever receiving. He needed the 
money badly. When at last the board of inspection arrived, 
“the diocesan prefect and two deans, the parish minister 
with the parish council from Dalby after it,” the people 
came out of their houses and climbed the fences to see these 
“oreat men.” Kold stepped forward and said very decidedly 
and with great force, “Dean Rohmann, is it the minister’s 
intention that the pupils be examined separately? If so, I 
will have no examination. We have no right to examine the 
pupils; they do not wish it and they themselves pay for 
their schooling. If it must be done in that way we shall 
have no school.” He then gave a general demonstration of 


1 Ibid, p. Ior. 
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the work of the school in his usual manner at which the pupils 
made an excellent showing. In history the dean suggested 
that they take up the invasion of Gaul by the Huns, and 
himself asked the name of the Roman general who killed 
Attila. It was a tense moment. Then a little Jutlander 
named Hauge spoke up — “#tius.”” “It saved the school!” 
Kold said afterwards. 

/ It was, however, in his influence on the inner life of his 
pupils that Kold’s greatest power lay. He kept very close 
to them. When he fixed upon them his great blue eyes and 
spoke of the things of the spirit — often of his own personal 
development and the guiding hand of God which he saw in it, 
they were “penetrated” through and through. At the same 
time with his usual practical application he showed that the 
nobler ambitions he roused could be realized in the common 
drudgery of every day on the farm. This directing of ambi- 
tion into spiritual channels, this linking of knowledge with 
the common necessary tasks of life, which began with Kold, 
has become an outstanding characteristic of all folk-school 
teaching. 


One will seldom find a human being who had a firmer faith in his 
calling and a happier hope of success. He knew that he carried a con- 
quering sword of spirit and word, and he carried it with the greatest cer- 
tainty. His word was always productive — it had something of the force 
and strength of a deed. From him one learns what a personality means 
which labors in belief in and hope for his life work.! 


Kold also held summer meetings for teachers and he 
introduced (at the request of his men pupils) the practice of 
giving summer courses for women. One of these women 
students he later married. During the latter part of his life 
his work was so well known as to need no advertising. He 
received about one hundred students in the winter and the 


1 From Kold’s funeral sermon. Hotiman, A. H. — Den Danske Folkehéjskole, 
p. 63. Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, Kobenhavn, rgto. 
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same number in the summer. He moved his school twice 
and when he died at Dalum in 1870, it was carried on for 
twelve years by his sister and brother-in-law as a school for 
women. As Dalum Agricultural School it still exists today, 
one of the most influential and, by a curious freak of fate, 
one of the most technical in tendency of all the lower agri- 
cultural schools which are half sisters of the folk school. 
Kold’s work was not confined to adults. He did not 
lose sight of the children. At Dalby, where he first moved 
from Ryslinge, he taught a children’s school in the morning 
while his associate taught the older pupils. In the after- 
noon he lectured to the adult school himself. This was the 
beginning of the so-called Friskole or free-school movement 
which has been described as “the most thorough-going deep 
movement in Denmark.” Its center was the island of Fyen 
where Kold taught, and the first teachers came largely from 
among his pupils. They went out much as he had done, 
directly among the people, sharing their life and teaching 
wherever they could find a shelter, be it house or barn. 
They sought to show that they, as teachers, were not a class 
above the people but one with them in interest. Often at 
first they only succeeded in attracting a farm laborer here 
and there, the lowest element of the population, but as time 
went on they found a foothold wherever there was a Grundt- 
vigian group. The free method of teaching which they 
employed has revolutionized public-school methods in Den- 
mark. ‘Today Friskoler are subsidized by local communities 
in greater or less degree, but so far does the state recognize 
them that it remits to each scholar its share of the entire 
cost his education would have been to the public system. 
It is true that many have lost their old enthusiasm for spir- 
itual freedom and acquired something of the examination 
spirit. It is quite possible that they could die without loss 
to the country. They serve, however, as a safety-valve in 


. 
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case of dissatisfaction with the state system. They are a 
protest against wholesale state standardization. 

We do not know whether Kold recognized what now 
seems clear — that Grundtvig’s idea of a great central na- 


’ 


AN OLD “FREE-SCHOOL”’ TEACHER 


~ tional school for life, where all classes of the population could 
meet on common ground, was premature. Neither city folk 
nor country people were ready to answer any such common 
call. We do know that he understood country people and 
fitted his teaching to their requirements. Rd6dding, through 
force of circumstances, had been a school primarily for the 
peasants. Kold had taught peasants because, as a peasant 
himself, he felt and understood their needs. Believing in 
Grundtvig he had gone a step beyond Grundtvig in human- 
izing education. He had taken into consideration the actual 
‘people he was seeking to teach. The simple family life, the 
natural, friendly relationship of teachers and pupils, which 
were an integral part of Kold’s school, were at once an 
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expression of the man himself and a response to the uncon- 
scious demands of the peasant, shy, suspicious of everything 
new and different, hating ostentation and fundamentally 
democratic. The religious character of his school arose in 
the same way, in part from his own deep religious feeling and 
in part from the fact that the countryman is peculiarly 
interested in religion. 


The success of Kold’s school was due, first and foremost, 


to his personality, but his greatest contribution to the folk 
school lay in that he showed how Grundtvig’s ideas could be 
applied successfully to country conditions. This Grundtvig 
himself was quick to recognize and commend, and his followers 
studied Kold and used his methods. Thus by chance rather 
than by design the Folkehojskole began as a school for 


peasants, and all the circumstances combined to fix it in its 


tural character. 

The peasantry in the early *60’s were just on the eve of 
the great change in agricultural production which was to 
make of Denmark a dairy nation. The reforms of the previ- 
ous century had given them liberty and land; the Consti- 
tution of 1849 had added religious freedom-and_franchise. 
While they formed, in contrast to the upper classes, a more 
or less homogeneous mass, yet three rather distinct though 
overlapping groups were to be distinguished. At the bot- 
tom was the farm laborer, who owned no land and was depen- 
dent on his wage. Above him was the smallholder or 
Husmand, who owned his house and a small plot about it 
and was in the early stages of the struggle to make himself 
independent of the great landowner. Still above were the 
middle-class farmers, backward it is true, but for the most 
part owners of their land and if not well-to-do, at least not 
in the grip of circumstances which offered no hope — only 
submission or spasmodic revolution. 

The middle-class farmer of 1860 has been characterized as 


a 
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“economically rather independent but somewhat stationary, 
adhering to old and antiquated methods, his crops and stock 
inferior to those of the big landed proprietor or renter, his 
income scanty, his views very limited and his political influ- 
ence but small.’? Already watching the improvements of his 
great neighbors, aspiring to a better economic life and to a 
larger share in the political life of his land, he was the natural 
seed ground for Grundtvig’s ideas. 

In this free, upward-moving, land-owning, and fairly well- 
off group the folk-school movement struck the soil in which 
it could grow. Slowly it became the custom for the sons 
and daughters of substantial peasants to take a turn at the 
folk school to such an extent that in time it became identified 
with this part of the Danish population. It shared in all 
their life, made them feel it was one with them in interest. 
Although it took no political stand, it nevertheless made 
them feel that it was in sympathy with their upward move- 
ment. Thus it became naturally the Gaardmends’ school. 
In all probability the upper classes would not have supported 
it; the smallholder and agricultural laborer could not have 
supported it. One might almost say, therefore, that the 
middle-class peasantry created the folk school, for such 
schools could not have existed without the support, economic 
and personal, of a free “good-as-you-are”’ group. 

Eleven Folkehojskoler were begun in Denmark from the 
establishment of Rodding in 1844 to the outbreak of war in 
1864 of which only two, exclusive of Ré6dding— revived in 
1920, are in existence today. Small and insignificant, they 
played the important part of experimenting with a new type 
of education, of explaining and adapting it to country con- 
ditions, of preparing the way for the real folk-school move- 
ment which sprang into being at the close of the war. In 


1LanNGE, JakoB — The Danish Peasant of Today, p. 6. Chr. Milo, Odense, 
Denmark, 1905. 
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six. years, 1865 to 1870, thirty Folkehojskoler answered the 
call which sought to leave no acre of Denmark’s little rem- 
nant of soil idle—no citizen of her shrunken population 
uncultivated. From 1870 to 1900, sixty-five more folk 
schools were opened of which forty-two had ceased activities 
by the end of the thirty-year period, leaving a total of fifty- 
three. In the same thirty-year period the students had 
risen from 1691 in 1870 to about 5344 in 1900.! 

One cannot but be struck not only by the rapid growth 
indicated here but by the number of schools which failed to 
live. It may be of interest at this point to analyze some of 
the conditions which made for success or failure as well as 
which influenced the folk school in its development. 
Grundtvig in the late ’50’s had become a prominent figure | 
in political and religious circles and, though strongly opposed, 
had drawn to him a considerable following. Among others 
he attracted a group of young theological students, “Lille 
Theologicum,”’ as they called themselves, who ended by 
becoming staunch Grundtvigians. As ministers and teach- 
ers they formed a vigorous nucleus in the rapid growth of 
the folk school after 1864. Best known of these young theo- 
logians were Ludvig Schréder, Ernst Trier, and Jens Norre- 
gaard. Trier and Norregaard were Copenhagen men, Trier 
Jewish by extraction but an ardent Christian. Schroder, 
the most broad-minded, was from the country in Lolland. 
From the beginning they were especially interested in the 
educational side of Grundtvig’s beliefs, and their faith 
was strengthened through the success of Kold’s teaching. 
Trier, who was last to visit Kold, declared that until he had 
seen this school he had had no conception of what help such 
education could be to people. 

Schroder was the first to start. He spent two years at 


1 Danmarks Statistik. Folkehojskoler og Landbrugsskoler 1 1911-12 — 1915- 
16. Udgivet of det Statistiske Department, 1917. 
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Rodding, a period which may be considered one of prepara- 
tion. His real work began when, on the cession of Slesvig 
to Germany, he moved Rédding Folk School back across the 
frontier. His attention was called to Vejen in southern 
Jutland by a farmer who had heard him speak at a lecture 
union, and so eager were the farmers of northern Slesvig to 
have him where the school would stand as a stronghold of 
Danish culture on the very frontier that they undertook to 
raise a sum of money for him. Without waiting further, 
Schroder and his young wife, Charlotte Wagner, the sister 
of one of the “Lille Theologicum” group, came on to Askov 
near Vejen to look into the prospects. They rented a farm- 
house, arranged for the building of another, and gathered in 
a few young women for a summer course. ‘They also gave 
public lectures which were attended sometimes by as many 
as fifty of the neighborhood. In November, 1865, they 
opened a regular course for young men in which they were 
assisted by two teachers from Rédding. Thirty students 
came the first winter though they did not at first live at the 
school. 

I recall many pleasant evenings spent directly opposite 
the old farmhouse and schoolhouse which sheltered this first 
group and which still stands — its thatch replaced by tile — 
among its more pretentious fellows. Here in the main 
modern building, in her comfortable living room, Fru Appel, 
Ludvig Schroéder’s daughter who headed the school for a 
number of years while her husband was Minister of Educa- 
tion, used to show us pictures of the early days while she 
described with what difficulty her father and mother kept 
on in the face of humble but pressing problems like washing 
and cooking. A sense of humor, a happy Danish character- 
istic, seems to have saved the situation many times. Fru 
Schroder was evidently a lovable as well as a hard-working 
helpmeet and unquestionably she, like many a folk-school 
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principal’s wife today, had much to do with the school’s 
success. 

There was need of frugal living. The sum collected for 
the school amounted to only about two thousand dollars and 
this was not paid for three years. It was, Schréder says, less 
than tuitions alone at Rodding would have brought in. 
Moreover, the state subsidy for Askov was less than that 
for Rédding. The little folk-school family was obliged to 
economize at every point and work to the limit of its strength. 
One may judge a little of construction problems by the bare 
simplicity of the buildings today and the evidence of many 
successive additions. 

The school grew rapidly. In ten years it had an average 
of two hundred pupils. ‘The curriculum offered at first was - 
about the same as that of Rodding with the special emphasis 
on history which Réddding had given — national and mytho- 
logical, Scandinavian, international, and church. The day 
was divided as follows: in the morning, 8:00—10:00, natural 
sciences; 10:30-12:00, some phase of history; in the after- 
noon, when the more advanced pupils were separated from 
the others, three hours of Danish (including reading and 
writing), arithmetic, drawing, Icelandic, and English; clos- 
ing with a lecture usually historical or geographical in char- 
acter. Often in the evening a number of the advanced 
pupils would seek Schréder’s rooms and ask questions on 
various subjects, especially as to Grundtvig’s beliefs which 
Schréder would not discuss during regular hours. The 
pupils had too much in those days, he says. Before long a 
two-year course, also a legacy from Rédding, was offered, 
and finally in 1876, in answer to the need of advanced work 
urged by Trier, Norregaard, and others, Askov was made what 
is called an “extended” school where young men and women 
who had already attended one of the smaller, more elementary 
folk schools might come for more detailed information. 
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To Schréder in particular is due the working out of what 
more truly represented Grundtvig’s conception of an educa- 
tional institution for the people. So thoroughly was he 
steeped in Grundtvig’s theories as to be jestingly called 
“Professor in Grundtvig.”’ Believing in the “living word” 
and a spiritual awakening rather than in the imparting of 
exact information, he based lectures on sound scholarship 
given through the medium of a simple, homelike atmosphere 
—a combination of Kold’s school and Rédding, which, if not 
always realized by succeeding folk schools, has at least been 
their ideal. He insisted that his teachers be as well educated 
as himself and lectures, however popular, were based on 
sound knowledge. Poul La Cour (1846-1908), for example, 
who taught at Askov for many years, was an able teacher 
and, in addition, had an international scientific reputation. 
Schroder himself was a careful student of history, which he 
made his peculiar means of approach to his pupils. With 
such a policy Askov has come through the years to command 
the respect even of the University. 

Trier’s choice of Vallekilde for his school was less due to 
an expressed desire for this on the part of the residents than 
that the place seemed favorable for such an institution. 
Grundtvig himself approved the situation which had been 
previously considered by Boisen, another of the “Lille 
Theologicum” group, and who instead had begun at Moen. 
The Vallekilde peasantry were on the whole aspiring and 
intelligent. Some of them had stood with Grundtvig in his 
earlier struggles. Others were active in the effort to pre- 
serve the franchise of the original constitution. Still others 
were concerned in the new Indre Missions movement, an 
intense religious movement of a conservative character 
which came into being after the war. 

As Trier was not able to finance a school himself, friends 
lent him money and he began, 1865, with thirty-one pupils 
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in a schoolroom rented in a local farmhouse. He had some 
difficulty in securing land but was able, the next year, to 
erect his first building modelled, with a few changes, on 
Kold’s first building at Dalum. The early annals of the 
school are full of difficulties. Neither Trier nor his wife were 
familiar with country people nor country ways of doing 
things. Their means were very limited and, in addition, 
they found it hard to keep from taking sides in the local 
religious and political differences. For a long time it was 
impossible for the people of the neighborhood to understand 
that the folk school was not established to promote a special 
cause but that from its very nature it must remain inde- 
pendent of contending factions. Furthermore, Trier, by 
temperament as well as by training, was removed from the 
people, an intense man who, unlike the inexpressive peasant, 
expressed much. The genuine warmth and sincerity of his 
personality, however, finally won their way and Vallekilde 
grew to be one of the largest and most influential of all the 
folk schools as well as one which kept peculiarly close to 
peasant life. 

Vallekilde Folkehojskole was the first to introduce Ling 
Gymnastics which were taken up rapidly by the other schools. 
It also introduced an interesting innovation in the form of 
a handworkers’ division. Bentsen, one of Trier’s associates, 
had been a carpenter’s apprentice before studying for a 
teacher. He became interested in helping, during spare 
hours, some of his students who wished mechanical drawing. 
As a result, more and more handworkers were attracted to 
the school until at last they were organized into a special 
group, about half of the whole number. Living with the 
others and attending the same lectures, they yet had instruc- 
tion along the line of their particular interest. Later a fish- 
erman’s division was likewise introduced. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the two branches, 
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which after many years were given up at Vallekilde, are still 
debated. Most of the handworkers were from the country, 
not, in all probability, as extreme in their political tenets as 
the modern urban workers, but more or less socialistic in 
their point of view and much given to sharp discussion with 
the more conservative farmers. Such friction, interesting 
and stimulating as it was, called for constant adjustment. 
More serious still was the question as to whether such an 


VALLEKILDE FoLK SCHOOL, OPENED IN 1865 


arrangement would not divert the real aim of this type of 
education. Trier himself realized the difficulties but was 
able during his lifetime to dominate the atmosphere through 
the strength of his personality. It is interesting that al- 
though his successor, his son-in-law, Povl Hansen, thought 
it best to end the alliance, many other schools have intro- 
duced a similar section. In 1920-21, sixteen, or almost 
one-fourth, of the entire number of folk schools had a 
handworkers’ division. 
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Norregaard, who began Testrup Folk School, 1866, had 
been a lieutenant in the war of 1864 and, through his service, 
was deeply impressed with the need of helping the people 
rise above the national disaster. He felt that education 
toward this end was lost in the city and looked to a beginning 
in the country. He had visited Schroder, Trier, and Boisen, 
but was not especially familiar with the working of the folk 
school, in fact he was teaching in a private school in Copen- 
hagen when a call came from some farmers near Aarhus who 
were not satisfied with certain schools there. 

Through his marriage Norregaard was financially able, 
once he made up his mind, to start his work without outside 
help. He at once went over the situation with a group of 
local people and obtained a promise of codperation. ‘There- 
upon without further delay he bought land near Testrup and 
built his home. Here he taught but, for the first four years, 
did not lodge his pupils. He does not seem to have met any 
special initial difficulties; his work was evidently successful 
from the start. Later he took up in print the cudgels for 
the spiritual awakening aim of the folk school against those 
who .believed in vocational training, and in 1886 he took 
his doctor’s degree at the University of Copenhagen in order 
to be able to interpret the folk school to this group. From 
the first Christoffer Baagée, another one of the “Lille Theo- 
logicum,’’ was associated with him and worked for better 
cooperation between home and school, free school and public 
school, children’s school and adult school. A fitting climax 
of the labors of these two men was the first great meeting 
of Scandinavian folk-school teachers at Testrup in 1883, 
on the one hundredth anniversary of Grundtvig’s birth. 

The experiences of these three famous leaders may be 
regarded on the whole as typical. ‘The first teachers usually 
went out and lived on equal terms with the people as Kold had 
done. The principal’s family, faculty, and students sat at a 
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common board and it is said that at first they ate with 
wooden spoons in country fashion. They used long tables 
and wooden benches which are still the rule in most of the 
Danish folk schools although the peasant himself has now dis- 
carded them for more comfortable appointments. ‘They 
slept countrywise on beds of straw. They_even used — 
what Kold himself never did — the familiar|Du\in addressing 
each other, an address ordinarily reserved in the city for the 
family or for very intimate friends. They adopted and 
doubtless exaggerated, at times, a hearty country man-to- 
man manner. Living outwardly like their neighbors they 
rested for influence on the power and worth of their own 
character. Such a test is an acid one and it is remarkable 
after all that so many succeeded. 

Some of this assumption.of folkelig ways was probably an 
unconscious response to the democratic and national spirit 
of the times. On the other hand it was, too, a deliberate 
policy. Kold had made his school such that any farmer, 
middle-class or small, might come in and be at home. His 
successors, many, though by no means all of them, better 
educated, strove to efface in themselves any signs of super- 
ficial polish which might make the countryman uncomfort- 
able or suspicious. ‘They recognized that, after all, higher 
standards of living are no index of increased worth. It wasa 
comparatively easy thing to induce students to acquire new 
ways — ways difficult to continue under conditions existing 
at home. Growth was another matter. It was better for 
the teacher to focus the attention on the inner, the real man 
or, to come back again to that part of Grundtvig’s theory 
which Kold stamped with all the force of his peculiar power 
upon the folk school, to.awaken the spirit. Let change in 
ways of living come through natural development. 

If the schools represented a religious stand on the part of 
the teachers, they also represented a stand on the part of 
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the people for a better life which, meeting the desire of the 
teachers to open the way to such a life, made the schools, 
even without Kold’s example, fundamentally religious. It 
is true that the large majority of folk schools, following 
Grundtvig’s theory, did not teach and have never taught 
formal religion, but it is equally true that they were always 
closely allied with the Grundtvigian movement. It will be 
remembered that Kold’s first experiment was in the parish 
of a Grundtvigian minister where he recognized that the 
ground was, in a sense, prepared for him. Very generally a 
Grundtvigian minister was or became attached to the local- 
ity of the folk school which, while independent of the church, 
was Closely in sympathy with it —often with a Valgmenighed' 
in which most of the teachers and probably many of the 
parents of the students were members. The pastor gave 
courses in the school and was a familiar figure in its 
life. 

This connection was a real advantage. The questions 
asked of Kold before the opening of his first school continued 
to be asked of his successors. “What shall I gain if I go 
through your school?”’ ‘The careful farmer, counting every 
penny, sometimes hesitated long before permitting his son 
—even his grown son —to pay to attend a school from which 
no material benefit was to accrue. It is possible that a large 
number never really understood the exact object of such 
education, but its religious associations and the homelike. 
quality of its life disarmed suspicion. 

From Kold down, most of the principals have owned their 
own schools even when an association has stood behind them 
with financial aid. Some began, like Trier, by hiring a room 
in a farmhouse; others took pupils into their own homes, 
which they bought or rented as they were able. Some chose a 
locality where conditions seemed generally favorable; others 


1 See p. 37 
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answered a definite local call. Some settled in an old com- 
munity or near it; others raised their buildings in open 
country and drew a community to them. The essential ele- 
ments in every case were_an aspiring-group.of people anda 
more or less inspired principal and his faculty. Upon the 
power of the teaching force to meet the demands of the group 
depended the growth of the institution. Carrying Grundt- 
| vig’s theory of personality to a logical conclusion, his disci- 
ples believed it better that a school should perish than that 
it should drag out a weary endowed existence without ful- 
filling the purpose for which it was founded, a policy which 
\ has, on the whole, functioned effectively. 

It was fortunate that the early folk-school leaders were 
men not only of education, compelling personality, and intui- 
tive sympathy with the people, but clear-minded and strong. 
in purpose. They did not allow themselves to be diverted 
into side paths but kept Grundtvig’s ideal steadily before 
them, no matter what pressure was exerted within or without. 
They established the folk school on a high plane which has 
been a touchstone for their sometimes less gifted successors. 
Probably their very separation from academic circles and the 
ridicule to which they were subjected were a safeguard in 
that these threw them into a group which, independent as 
the units were, had the force of concerted action. They 
kept in close touch with one another — indeed in course of 
time intermarried until they were in fact as in purpose 
related. Such inbreeding came to have its inevitable defects 
but for a time it was exceedingly useful. It helped, by 
process of comparison and elimination, to establish a Folke- 
hojskole type. Many methods and practices have now the 
nature of family traditions — morning song, the opening of 
each class with singing, the principal’s special hour, reunions, 
and so on. Practically all the folk schools have the same 
term — November first to April first for the men, May first 
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to August first for the women 1 — and the same tuition. The 
requirements for all are similar. Different they are as each 
reflects the personality of its leader, but through the differ- 
ences runs the thread of a common purpose and even what 
might be called the mechanics of realizing it. The differ- 
ences may be regarded as of great significance in that they 
indicate freedom for personality to express itself, and super- 
ficial in that all the schools are based on two fundamental 
beliefs which, in the words of Karl Koch, a famous Grundt- 
vigian minister,” “stand out in Grundtvig’s very varied and 
many-sided life: one his belief in the excellence of this life 
as it may be, the need to live it to the full; and the second 
his belief in life as a development and as such not ending 
here but continuing to perfect itself in immortality.”’ 

1 There are a few schools entirely for girls. Askov, the extended folk school, 


is co-educational and has a six-months term. 


2 Died, 1925. 


CHAPTER VII 
FIVE WEEKS AT ASKOV 


Elsewhere I have said that the folk school seems to be an 
elusive thing. Inspirational, awakening, spiritual, cultural, 
are slippery terms, like the term free, off which one may slide 
into a dozen different degrees of conservatism or license. 
It is easy to jest about a kind of teaching which blows pupils 
full of unsubstantial enthusiasm; not so easy to picture an 
institution where the enthusiasm, which all true teachers 
would engender, is without the gauge of examinations or 
credits “converted into a steady ardor” and related to the 
life of every day. Over the imagination settles a chill mist _ 
through which the bewildered questioner gropes vainly for 
something in adult education he has known before — Chau- 
tauqua, Continuation Schools, University Extension. 

Yet nothing could seem more absolutely natural than the 
Folkehojskole in session — so natural that one is tempted 
first to ask, “Is this all?”? Here is just a school-home full 
of girls in summer or men in winter or men and girls together 
as one sees them at Askov, Helsingor, or in Norway, Sweden,! 
and Finland. Young people are listening to lectures, singing 
together, eating together, discussing and playing. They 
are, on the whole, a husky, sensible-looking group. One does 
not ordinarily think of the Danes as a large race, and, more 
often than not, they have features of unusual delicacy and 
beauty. Many of these country boys, however, especially 
from Jutland, are big fellows, six feet and over, with shrewd 
clear eyes and fresh color. No city weaklings, they! They 


1 The older and more southern schools in Sweden usually follow the Danish 
practice of having men in the winter and women in the summer. 
94 
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carry their inches with the erect, easy grace of the gymnast. 
Nor have the girls need of paint. Their shining hair is fear- 
lessly drawn back from the face and massed into a great pro- 
jecting knot at the back of the head. ‘There is muscle in 
those arms, strength in those vigorous bodies. 

It might be interesting to enroll with us in the student 
body at Askov and yourself gather first impressions. ‘Take 
then with us the train from Copenhagen westward bound 
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THE MAIN BUILDING AT ASKOV FROM THE GARDEN 


on November 3rd, the opening day of school. ‘The morning 
is gray and windy, a familiar kind of morning in Denmark. 
On Store Belt, the waters which separate the island of 
Sjelland from pe island of Fyen, the white caps are flying, 
and the ferry rocks and plunges in its two-hour crossing. 
Flocks of gulls pursue and hover over us, so tame as to 
snatch an occasional morsel of bread from a steady, out- 
stretched hand. Trim little villages recede and come into 
view, tilted between gray sea and gray sky. 
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We study our fellow passengers with great curiosity. 
They are all ages and sizes, and so uniformly respectable 
that one is hopeless to know where to place them. ‘The 
women lack style as America reckons it, but they look exceed- 
ingly comfortable and intelligent. We suspect some of the 
girls of being fellow pupils. With two older women we haz- 
ard a few hardly-won Danish phrases and are rewarded with 
a spontaneous interest which is very heart-warming. ‘The 
inevitable questions are soon on their lips: 

“And what brings you to our Lille Danmark?”’ 

“You have, perhaps, relatives here?” 

“No? But your father or mother, it may be, were once 
from Denmark?” 

‘“Saa!’’ The long-drawn-out ejaculation indicates the 
surprise that we have come just because we were interested 
to do so. | 

As our train draws up at Vejen, the Askov railroad point, 
we have no doubt as to the identity of our companions. 
Literally the whole train disgorges. The handful of remain- 
ing passengers hang out of the windows to watch the crowd 
slowly wedge its way down the platform, we among them. 
Several teachers direct the mass along, show where to heap 
more luggage on an already vast pile and take baggage 
receipts. We, with the help of a Danish girl from Minne- 
sota, securea Bil (automobile) from whose superior height 
we view the young people trudging blithely along the 
muddy mile and a half to the school. No one dreams of 
riding but ourselves so, along with a few bicycles, we are 
almost the first to arrive. In the courtyard a teacher is 
waiting with a hearty handshake. ‘“Velkommen til Askov.” 
Fru Appel, the principal, in her impulsive, warm-hearted 
fashion runs out to greet us. “‘Velkommen til Askov.” She 
speaks no English but pats us on the back and ushers us into 
a warm, pleasant room in her own part of the house. Steam 
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heating and electric lights, and just down the hall a few steps 
is a faucet of boiling water! At this time we have not trav- 
eled far enough to properly appreciate such comforts. We 
shall look back to them many times in months to come. 

The largest of the folk schools with a famous history 
behind it, Askov occupies a unique place in the folk-school 
group. It is the university or graduate school of the smaller 
folk schools. Its atmosphere has something of the uni- 
versity albeit it is friendly and simple rather than imposing. 
The main old buildings are grouped in characteristic Danish 
fashion around a hollow square in the center of which is a 
spreading ash tree. The courtyard enclosure, however, has 
become too small to house the increasing students. The 
main building has extended in many directions, and the new 
buildings are scattered over the grounds without any seeming 
plan. 

Fru Appel’s house proves to be the center of the men’s 
living quarters. ‘Two or three of the women students live 
in her apartment as members of her family; the rest are 
billeted through the village. Each married teacher is sup- 
posed to take twelve. Thus we find ourselves at supper 
time in the dining room with some 150 young fellows all 
vigorously bent on securing a seat on one of the crude back- 
less benches which serve as dining chairs in most Danish 
folk schools. It is nothing to them to throw their long legs 
over these and drop into place without further ceremony. 
Fru Appel, aware of everything from the head of her table, 
indicates that we are to sit with a charming young teacher 
who speaks English. ‘The boys arise, shove out the end of 
our bench, and we file decorously around it. Many curious 
eyes follow us as, thanks given, we swallow our tea and 
Smorrebrod, the famous one-sided sandwich of Denmark. 

“Ver saa god,” someone is holding out the sandwich plate 
to you. You must hastily respond “Tak,” take your piece 
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and ver-saa-god the remainder to the next person. Thus it 
goes round and around the table — “‘ V er-saa-god — Tak 
— Ver-saa-god — Tak.’ One must keep his eyes and ears 
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about him. All finished, we start our empty plates down 
the long line, “stacking” to help the maids. Fru Appel says, 
“Velbekomme!”’ and we are dismissed. 

It is dark but we make our way across the grounds to the 
Store Foredragssal, the big lecture hall, a square, bare room. 
A few pictures of professional-looking men, a platform with 
a table, a blackboard and a roll of maps, and rows of wooden 
benches complete its equipment. It seats about 300 stu- 
dents and is, at this time, already filled. Again we are the 
center of attention as the watchful Fru Appel hails us from 
the platform and bids us to the very front bench, removing 
therefrom the students who have forehandedly occupied it. 
The Americans, she explains, must have the best chance to 
hear and learn. ‘These seats are always to be reserved for 
them. There are moments when we would fain be a little 
further back so great is the protest of creaking necks and 
uprolled eyes. Still we are grateful for a position near the 
front and we certainly hear everything even if it is too often 
with uncomprehending ears. 

The two brief talks of the evening are in the nature of a 
welcome to the new student body. Schedules are given out, 
questions asked and answered. We are glad to stumble 
across the grounds in the wake of the chattering crowd, climb 
into our short, narrow beds, and pull over us the inevitable 
Dyne or comfort which takes the place of blanket and quilt. 
Drowsily we murmur our impressions. They are a fine- 
looking group of young people. At home we should take 
them for college folk. Some of the women are really beauti- 
ful. ‘There are almost as many of them as of the men. A 
few are Norwegians or are they from Iceland? ‘That girl in 
the costume is from the Faroe Islands. Did you notice her 
long ribbons? But now we are off to sleep. 

Fru Appel has arranged everything for our comfort. We 
may eat our breakfast of tea or coffee, oatmeal, bread, and 
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cheese, at any time we please in her private dining room. No 
need for us to join the men for 7:30 oatmeal or take part in 
“‘morning-song’”” which follows at 7:45. Voluntary as is 
this little service, everyone seems to attend be it often col- 
larless and unshaven. We therefore follow the kitchen maids 
as they file through the reading room to the small lecture hall 
whither the dining room has already adjourned. A minute 
later and the strong chorus of men’s voices rises in a hymn. 
There is no accompaniment. Someone leads off, and all fall 
in in perfect key and rhythm. Fru Appel recites the Creed 
and Lord’s Prayer, we sing another brief hymn, and it is over. 
Almost at once, or so it seems to us, the 8:15 bell is ringing 

for the first lecture and young people are streaming, the 
first-year students to the Store Foredragssal, the second-year 
to the smaller lecture room in the main building. Lingering 
after the first hour of Geografi, we pass back through the 
campus just after nine. Classes are already assembled as 
we can tell by the varied choruses arising. In Hvide Hus 
(White House) one division of first-year men is singing 
lustily in preparation for a German lesson; in Gule Hus (Yel- 
low House) a section of second-year men is ending a song 
about Viking times before beginning on English. Through 
the courtyard sounds the tramp of feet and singing of the 
girls at gymnastics; while from above the dining hall rings 
the stirring chorus that precedes a lesson in the Danish 
language: | 

For government by the people 

Stand firm! Stand firm! 

For church, for school, 

For freedom! 

Free yourselves from the mists of winter, 

From the slavery of habit, — 


It all depends on you! 
Stand firm! Stand firm! ! 


1 ByJORNSON — “‘Foragtet af de store,” Folkenhojskolens Sangbog, No. 199. 
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An hour later the stream is flowing back to the dining 
room for fifteen minutes of coffee and Smorrebrod, before the 
big united lecture, physics, history or geology at 10:30. At 
11:30 classes again divide, first and second years, men and 
women, each to themselves, until 12:30 when the men take 
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the gymnasium and the women are busy with handwork 
until dinner at two. 

An hour or two hours’ pause after dinner — often the 
interim is utilized for extra chorus practice, study or debate 
—and at four classes are on again. ‘The last lecture, six to 
seven, is like that at 10:30 in the morning, for the whole 
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school — church history, world history, history of literature, 
or the special subject of some visiting lecturer. Back again 
across the dark campus to Smorrebréd and tea, after which, 
on ordinary occasions, a little reading, perhaps, in the news- 
paper room, a class meeting or occasional debate, study, and 
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bed. All must be quiet at 10:30 according to the rules which 
Fru Appel laid down clearly and firmly the first morning: 
quiet after 10:30; smoking only in one’s room — not in lecture 
rooms or newspaper rooms; no liquor; students must attend 
to their own rooms (when they found time for cleaning of 
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any sort was a puzzle) and have consideration for those 
who live underneath them; men and girls must not go to 
each other’s rooms at any time; absolutely no writing in the 
lecture room; this is the “living word,” the written word is 
cold. If students cannot obey, they must leave. It appears 
to be an unwritten law that no one shall come in late to class. 
Such interruptions disturb the fine rapport which the folk- 
school lecturer seeks to establish between himself and his 
audience. | 

Studying these young people, we never cease to wonder 
at their apparent capacity to absorb and their orderly com- 
pliance with rules. We did hear later that one student, an 
older man too, of perhaps thirty-five, had been asked to 
leave. Doubtless there are occasionally such cases though 
we saw nothing which could be remotely interpreted as dis- 
order. The work is not compulsory, yet no one seems to 
wish to miss what is offered. Hour after hour, day after 
day, we watch them hurrying to lectures, sitting quietly, 
good-humored, unwearied, to receive the flow of new 
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thoughts. They seem to us less restless than our American 
young folk, less demanding in the way of change and recre- 
ation. Perhaps they have the inheritance of a small and 
ancient nation, and with fewer great economic opportunities 
to pursue, more limited spaces to explore, have learned to 
suck pleasure and profit out of the simple things of every 
day. Or has the philosophy of the “national movement” 
and of the folk school become a part of them? “Cease to 
measure life in the terms of great nations. Make life in 
Denmark what it can and should be.” Or again, does the 
secret lie in the kind of teaching, in the natural relationship 
of faculty and students, the lack of any element of compul- 
sion or competition? One must remember, too, that they 
come to this of their own free will, hungry after a number 
of years of practical work in field, creamery, shop, and home. 
Certainly no one could make the mistake of calling them 
unintelligent. They are too thoroughly interested in what 
they are hearing. 

The first question of my rosy-cheeked, curly-haired table- 
neighbor, a stalwart young farmer of twenty-three or four, 
as he drops cheerily onto the bench beside me at coffee, is 
“What did you think of ’s lecturer’  TheStwomar 
dents! beyond stop their discussion of the same subject 
to listen, and across the way the keen and satirical young 
auto-mechanic looks up to catch the answer. His neighbor, 
a dairyman, smiles encouragingly, although he can only 
catch fragments of the conversation. Fortunately the me- 
chanic can speak some English and is often able to piece out 
my rather chaotic impressions and translate them back to 
the group. 


It was of Christiansen’s lecture we wished to ask. He spoke of the 
conversion of Henry IV and what he meant to the French people. He 


1 Student is a name applied to those who have passed examinations admitting 


them to the university. 
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said it was like the riding of the Danish king on his white horse across 
the old border into North Slesvig when this came back to Denmark. 
The king was the embodiment of the Danish nation. The President of 
Finland is very different. He might save his country from the Bolshe- 
viki, but after all he is a political man. The king is above politics; he 
is the symbol of Denmark. We would like to know how an American 
would feel about this? 


It is fortunate that our meals are very simple, for we must 
discuss throughout. Before we realize it, Fru Appel has 
risen from her place, prepared for the folk-school custom of 
“mail-flipping.”’ One by one she calls out the names and, 
as the owners answer, with practised hand sends the missive 
whirling even to the uttermost ends of the room. With 
breathless attention we watch it skim over the remains of 
sausage, creamed cabbage, boiled potato, and tea. It is 
truly marvelous how seldom it gets into serious difficulties 
and how often the addressee clutches it in safety. Our own 
mail, we find, follows a less adventurous route directly to 
our rooms. 

After dinner the men drop into the newspaper room where 
their local sheets as well as the city dailies are kept. Or 
they wander about the courtyard in deep discussion. One 
week they are so persistently absorbed that we ask what 
it is all about. It is compulsory military service, they tell 
us. hey are to debate on it next Sunday night, which they 
do with spirit, voting overwhelmingly for “no more soldiers.” 

The second-year students debate, not too seriously, on 
woman’s work outside the home. A keen-faced married 
woman, a teacher who is taking the course with her husband, 
is a prominent speaker. Her retorts bring forth roars of 
laughter from both pros and cons, for there are conservatives 
and radicals on this question in Denmark as well as in 
America. On the whole, the young men are charitably 
inclined, even willing to permit women to be ministers “if 
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they wish to be.”’ We do not think most of the girls look 
very radical, however. A picture of them comes to me as 
they sit at one of Arnfred’s (we use no titles in the folk school) 
Tuesday nights at home. Arnfred is the dispenser of H7s- 
torisk Fysik and Matematik but one night a week he and 
his wife open their delightful home to all students who 
care to hear a discussion of some general topic of interest. 
In rain or mud a number tramp regularly to listen. The 
men, crowded about on chair or floor, are ready with their 
questions. The girls sit silently, for the most part with 
heads bent over their sewing. One wishes one could see 
through that smooth, shining hair and those substantial 
comfortable dresses into minds and hearts. ‘Their political 
privileges are practically equal with the men’s, and their city 
sisters are obviously emancipated even to the cigar. Yet 
these young women do not look emancipated. One would 
not guess them to be concerned with their male fellow stu- 
dents although it is whispered in circles opposed to co-edu- 
cation that many a one has come to Askov on this account 
alone. We listen to the arguments on both sides and cannot 
find that they are very different from arguments on the same 
subject in our own country. | 

Saturday and Sunday nights the young people generally 
get together for some sort of social affair, an illustrated 
lecture, dramatics, a concert. Sometimes this is at the lec- 
ture hall, at others in the gymnasium or it may be at the 
homes of the faculty. The teachers entertain all at the 
same time and the big student group is divided among them 
as far as possible on the basis of personal preference. Dressed 
for a holiday evening this festive group will sit quietly and 
appreciatively through a long stereopticon talk or a musical 
program of strictly classical or folk character. They even 
clap enthusiastically and call for more when it is done. 

“Are you tired?’”’ A chorus of “Noes!” 
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“What else would you like?” “A little Beethoven, 
please.” Surely a strange group of young people for an 
American to behold! They sing remarkably well themselves. 
A cantata in honor of Holberg’s anniversary is given in eight 
parts, all well rendered. 

They are, however, just ordinary normal young folk, no 
esthetes. Hardly is lecture or concert over than they are 
off furiously into singing games, Sanglege or song-play, as 
they call it. They do not have to wait for a pianist but 
furnish their own vigorous accompaniment of singing and 
clapping. At first we stand aside but they hale us in and 
we are soon “playing” as zestfully as the rest. The Danish 
grand march with which we close must be granted to be an 
improvement on ours with its serpentine interweavings and 
the mad skip under arched arms. 

Coffee invariably ends the sport, after which a number of 
volunteers help to clean up and wash the dishes. Others 
cluster about us to ask if we find Danish hard; how much 
we can understand of the lectures; what teachers we like 
best; do we read Danish books in America? One reads 
much English in Denmark; Dickens is a great favorite. 

Sunday morning practically everyone goes to church, 
though no compulsion is used to effect this. The Valg- 
menighed' church near the school is a new one, and close 
by it Ludvig Schréder and his faithful Charlotte are buried. 
While waiting for the service we stroll about by twos and 
threes. The leaves are white with hoarfrost, and the little 
pond is skimmed with ice. The two swans, which seem to 
have an unlimited appetite, swim in a small open space at 
one end. Again we remember this is Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s country and wonder if these big birds ever freeze up, 
“Ugly Duckling” fashion. 

The church, like the large lecture hall, is unheated. One 
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may wait for human heat to moderate the atmosphere, a 
popular folk-school practice, or come, as many do, prepared 
with steamer rugs and golf capes to enjoy the occasion. A 
few even have a sheep skin for the feet. We mark the yellow 
beech leaves on the altar which point toward coming days 
still colder. The faculty have regular seats as do the towns- 
people. Here and there an engaged couple sits snugly 
ensconced, side by side. ‘The rest fill in as it happens. All 
join in the ancient hymns. The minister has a fine voice 
and personality, is indeed strikingly fine-looking, his clean- 
cut features set off by white ruff and black gown. He lec- 
tures several times a week at the school on the Bible and 
church music. 

When he is away we walk the mile up the hill behind the 
school to the parish church. ‘The preacher, an old man, 
preaches a long, slow sermon while we, understanding little, 
study the triptych over the altar, a rich bit of color showing 
the Last Supper. The vaulting is Romanesque and the walls 
at least two feet thick and whitewashed. Above our heads 
is suspended, in the fashion of Danish churches, the model 
of a full-rigged ship. A row of wooden, hand-fashioned pegs 
under the windows furnishes a place for hats. We cannot 
see out into the churchyard where Danes of former days 
slumber beneath their weather-worn stones. 

Sunday afternoons students generally take a tramp some- 
where, a spontaneous sort of affair quite in family fashion 
though without father and mother in attendance. They 
pour along the country road chatting and often singing in 
unison some folk-school song. Skibbelund is a favorite goal, 
the open assembly spot five miles away, where for sixty years 
the light of Danish culture, kindled at Askov, touched the 
border and brought courage and hope to a Slesvig held fast 
under German rule. The numerous memorial rocks which 
mark it are of all sizes and shapes; there is too a sort of sim- 
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ple amusement house, closed in winter. In front is a level 
open space where for a brief moment the walkers may limber 
up in Sangelege. It is a pleasant sight to watch the big 
ring circling around under the gray November sky. 

The roads are muddy in places but so level for the most 
part or mounting so gradually over the long, low swells of 
country that one can swing along at a good pace past white 
Gaards, mossy green roofs, and clusters of trees. At one place 
we pass through a stretch of ancient woodland. Little Hus- 
mand homes, long, low, and covered with thatch, huddle 
close to the ground in their faded gardens out of reach of 
of the North Sea blast. Red curtains gleam at the windows 
where plants are always blooming. The farmer himself is 
not quite ready for the winter. One may see him almost 
any day stacking roots for feeding his cattle. On the fields 
behind that big Gaard yesterday four teams of great: Jutland 
horses were ploughing abreast. Many of our young com- 
panions have been serving their farm apprenticeship on just 
such a place, my table companion for example, he who 
told me the other day that he had been reading Moliére all 
the afternoon — morsomt, which is to say, delightfully 
entertaining. 

Now we are back in the village which has grown up around 
the school. It has little in the way of picturesque antiquity 
but the stone cottages are attractive even at this season 
with their vines and fruit trees trained against the walls. 
The windmill where Poul La Cour experimented with elec- 
tricity is perfect in its proportions. At five we are all seated 
in the gymnasium with those of the neighborhood who care 
to come in, ready once more for a lecture on Holberg or 
Bjornsen, or it may be Abraham Lincoln for Abraham 
Lincoln is a favorite folk-school character. 

As members of Fru Appel’s household we have certain 
extra privileges. Daily after dinner we of her special family, 
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daughters, students, and guests, gather about her living-room 
table for fruit or coffee. On special occasions or birthdays 
we are served with an exceedingly delectable chocolate blanc- 
mange, or applecake heaped high with whipped cream. One 


‘“THE VILLAGE WHICH HAS GROWN UP AROUND THE SCHOOL” 


is, of course (they tell us), supposed to drink hot chocolate 
on one’s birthday and be greeted Til Lykke by all one’s 
friends. Up on the west coast of Jutland one may be served 
also eels as big as your arm, pork, and a dozen other sub- 
stantial delicacies. When one is seventy, one has the greatest 
celebration and eats all the evening long. 

We have many a pleasant if limited chat at this after- 
dinner hour though often we are hopelessly engulfed in a 
stream of conversational Danish of which we catch little 
beyond dejlig, the hardest-used word in the Danish language, 
meaning fine, delightful, beautiful, delicious, lovely, and 
similar designations. Minister Appel on his occasional week- 
ends at home (he was Mmmister of Education while we were in 
Denmark) skilfully and naturally brings us back into the 
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discussion. It is beautiful to see the relationship between 
Minister and Mrs. Appel. When he speaks to the students 
this powerful gray-haired woman sits down at the edge 
of the platform at his feet and writes down what he says. 
She is not alone, however, in attending his lectures. It is 
quite the custom for a wife to go to hear her husband’s 
big Fordrag. 

On many evenings we spend an hour in the newspaper 
room going over lectures with some of our table mates, 
especially our young mechanic possessed of a little English. 
They wish us to understand that the lectures here are not the 
same as those at the smaller schools. There the history of 
Denmark is emphasized, not Historisk Fysik, Matematik, 
or Geologi. Some of the same subject matter is presented 
but the handling of it is much simpler. We must remember 
that the young people here have already been to one of the 
smaller folk schools; some are Students ready for the Uni- 
versity, or have even attended the University for a year 
or two. Others are teachers, some of whom have already 
been teaching in the smaller folk schools. Most of them 
have come simply for the cultural satisfaction of what they 
will gain at Askov; they will go back to their previous walks 
in life. A few, however, seem to be well versed in folk- 
school theory and to be submitting themselves to this dem- 
onstration as to a course of medical treatment of a pleasurable 
variety, in the frank hope that it will help them to decide 
their future. What will it do? We study and listen more 
carefully than ever. 


CHAPTER VIII 


LECTURES AT ASKOV 


As I look over my scanty notes on the early lectures at 
Askov I realize that personalities rather than teaching mate- 
rial were first to impress me. Probably from the folk-school 
point of view this is as it should be but I have often wondered 
if our inabilities in Danish did not act as a sort of clearing 
fluid by which we were enabled to see the ingredients of 
influence separated from each other. 

Of Rosenkjzr’s approach to geology, for example, I find 
these fragments recorded: 


Science is to find the way where feet have never wandered before. 
In its larger aspect it is not to enable one to name a flower or stone but 
to show where we came from and where we are bound. It is to give us 
an understanding of God’s law which acts through all life of which we are 
a part. All things are governed by law. ‘The microscope and telescope 
illustrate scientific discoveries. Through the microscope bacteria and 
crystals are known to us; through the telescope the new planet Uranus 
came into view. (On the blackboard he writes: Direct — fact. 


Indirect — theory.) 

But Mr. Rosenkjzr himself —how clearly he stands 
before us; a little man, fair and perhaps forty, with a round 
head and very strong glasses. He is in the room on the dot 
of the hour fumbling with the leaves of Folkehojskolens Sang- 
bog. Probably he has forgotten to pick his introductory 
song; his swift twinkling aside to the crowded waiting 
benches takes them all into his confidence. He has them at 
once. “‘What shall we sing — what shall we sing — what 
shall we sing?’’ He makes a faint pretense of joining in — 


but we have not closed our song books before he is talking 
II2 
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exceedingly rapidly, eyebrows raised and eyes behind the 
concealing glasses fixed on the group before him. Keenness 
and humor are written on his face. He is not an emotional 
speaker, one would say, though the room at moments is 
tense. Rather one would judge his appeal to be intellectual 
first, but warmed with a strong human interest. His fre- 
quent and spontaneous side comments set the whole audi- 
ence in an uproar, but he has them silent on the edge of their 
seats the next minute. He has his watch out, is off the 
platform, and away like a shot, still talking as the door closes 
on him, before we fairly know the hour is over. 

Of Lund’s sociology, I find recorded in these first days: 
He does not approve of revolution but of progress through 
social adjustments. We must all be interested in social 
things. He refers to Malthus and Darwin and illustrates by 
statistics what unchecked growth of population would mean, 
then what normal increase means. How many new homes 
must be supplied in Denmark by a certain year? 

How much clearer is my impression of Lund’s personality: 
He is one of the slender, very fair, and clean-cut Danes who 
look almost fragile, as if the strength had been refined out by 
centuries of civilization. Calm and serene in personality, he 
suggests restraint as well. He talks quietly and steadily, 
without any special personal emphasis. He would seem to 
distrust any emotional effect and to prefer to present facts 
in an orderly, detached fashion and let them speak for them- 
selves. He sets many of them on the blackboard too —a 
proceeding which meets with our high approval. 

Listening to lectures may not seem an arduous occupation 
but it was not long before we realized that, for us at least, 
an all-day schedule was worse than useless. It was far better 
to vary our program by a walk or bicycle ride or a study of 
some of those strange-sounding words most often repeated 
in the lectures and furtively jotted down in the backs of our 
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dictionaries: Sporsmaal (question), Udvikling (development), 
Oplysning (education), oplivende (stimulating), eyendommelig 
(characteristic), Opvekkelse (awakening). 

Nevertheless, as time went on, we became more and more 
interested in the subject matter of the teaching and in the 
method of its presentation. Gradually we narrowed down, 
for the major part of 
our time, to such lec- 
tures as we could best 
understand or whose 
themes helped us to an 
insight into the life and 
history of this little Den- 
mark. For this purpose 
Lund and_ Rosenkjer 
proved most useful and 
if I seem to overempha- 
size their part in the 
Askov curriculum it is 
because we sat most 
regularly in their classes. 
To give an adequate 
impression of either is, 
of course, impossible for 
one who heard always 
through the thick blan- 
ket of a half-understood 
foreign tongue. I regret, too, my inability to reproduce the 
vivid simplicity of the original and the entrancing side paths 
on which the lecturers briefly diverged for different out- 
looks on their various subjects. “‘ Perhaps the rendering of 
the main lines of the lectures will fail to interest American 
readers,’ writes a Danish friend in comment on my effort. 
‘Similar main lines might be found in any country. It is 
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not the warp but the woof that gives character to a piece 
of cloth.” 

If I still record my scattered notings it is only that the 
American reader may have a faint idea of the type of infor- 
mation presented to the Askov students and not because I 
have any idea that the reader will be able to appraise the 
spirit and quality of what was given or estimate its power 
to enliven and enlighten. 

With such apologies let us go back again to that question, 

raised early by Lund in his Samfundslere (literally, study of 

society), of increase of population, of the new homes to be 
provided each year in Denmark. Pausing a few moments 
with Karl Marx and Henry George, he continues (making 
full use of the blackboard) with a series of figures from the 
first census to 1921 showing the comparative populations in 
city and country and when the cities, Copenhagen in par- 
ticular, began to increase rapidly (1880). In 1921 the urban 
percentage of the population was 41, which probably should 
be 53 as many live in the country and work in the city. 
The return of North Slesvig in 1921 sent the rural percentage 
up again. Denmark’s density per square mile:is not so great 
as that of many other European countries (figures again on 
the board). Belgium is 6521 to Denmark’s 196.8.2. Even 
if Denmark has less land for her people than Sweden with a 
density of 34.7,1 Norway 21.2%, the United States 31.4,’ the 
Argentine 8.3* and Australia 1.9,° she still has room for her 
population. 

The breaking up of home industry follows next. The 
typical expense sheet of a middle-class farmer in 1789 (black- 
board again) reveals how little he had actually to buy in con- 
trast with necessities of the farmer today. From this, the 
taking of industry from the home is considered in relation to 
the previous figures, indicating movements from the coun- 
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try to the city. What were some of the reasons for this 
movement’ Numerous answers are volunteered: among 
them “hard to get land,” “easier to get work in the city if 
you have no capital.” That hour, like many, ends in a gen- 
eral discussion which is pursued after the close of the class. 
Great laughter is roused by Lund’s query as to how many 
girls can knit stockings. Only four raise their hands yet the 
men, most of whom seem to be enjoying heavy wool socks, 
declare overwhelmingly that these are made at home. 

The relation of income to taxes leads to the question of 
emigration and the advantages and disadvantages of such 
movements to Denmark. Various suggestions are offered: 
“‘Loss of the most efficient working power, depletion of stock, 
spread of Danish culture, easier to introduce Danish wares 
into foreign markets, enlarged vision.” 

‘“‘Where do the people go?”’ 

“United States!’’ (chorus). 

Early emigrants from Europe (Lund quotes an article in 
his hand) had the strength to make room for themselves in 
foreign lands. ‘They dared to face dangers and difficulties 
of the most serious kind. Has Europe that courage today? 
And to our joy, for we have been besieged with questions 
and criticisms on the quota, he devotes an entire period to 
America’s immigration problem —a fair, full statement 
beginning with world movements as influenced by agricul- 
tural conditions, discovery of gold, invention of the steam- 
ship, specialization of industry, and ending with recent figures 
on the numbers of different nationalities entering the United 
States, and their relation to the quota. 

Once more we come back to Denmark and her land prob- 
lem. She must provide many thousand new homes yearly. 
How is it to be done? How have machinery and division of 
labor acted? Considering Karl Marx’ theory of the economy 
of big management, shall we bring back the big proprietor 
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or is it to be an increase of small owners — economy and 
efficiency on the one hand, on the other human values with 
the driving power of ownership and independence? So the 
argument — and there is much argument — moves on to 
codperation which secures the advantages of big manage- 
ment with the personal interest of small ownership. The 
faithful statistics on the blackboard indicate that the great- 
est relative production is on the small farm. Proportion- 
ately, the Husmand’s property is more valuable than that 
of his larger neighbor. 

Danish history for the first years, another of Lund’s 
courses, we also attend quite regularly. Here one skips 
nimbly back to 10,000 B.c. and watches those early wander- 
ers thread their way into Denmark in the wake of the melting 
ice cap. Denmark is a young nation compared with Egypt. 
It had to be for climatic reasons. Centuries come and go; 
the hunter-fisher becomes a farmer. Here is the earliest 
form of plough and its gradual development. (We watch 
the drawing on the blackboard or, for that matter, may 
actually see the process of evolution of the plough if we 
will take the time to go over to the Agricultural Museum of 
the neighboring Agricultural School at Ladelund.) 

Is it peoples or cultures that spread? Many basic words 
show their relationship in Greek, Roman, Gothic, and Dan- 
ish forms. Certain of these prehistoric grave mounds one 
sees here in Denmark may be traced back to Persia (ab- 
sorbedly we watch his pointer move southward and along 
the Mediterranean to the east). Their builders were short- 
skull men. The plough would seem to have come in with the 
long-skulls. 

The sagas give us a picture of family life in early days — 
the great Gaard the seat almost of a clan. Place endings 
(—lose, —lev, -inge, —sted) indicate progressive steps of civiliza- 
tion. Through such a medium one may trace Viking influence 
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in England (-by and -torp, -trup, or —rup in English names, 
Whitby, Kirkby, Mabelthorp, Cleethorpes). In this way, 
one comes to know what parts of Denmark are the oldest; 
which first sent out Viking expeditions. Such place end- 
ings were attached probably to personal names as when one 
individual went out from the communal settlement to es- 
tablish a new center. 

The communal system of living is now to the fore; arrange- 
ment and type of buildings; common land; the growth of 
great nobles’ estates, church centers, and the natural increase 
of small comparatively landless homes about them; small 
industries and small laborers. 

And so we begin to look at Denmark with a more under- 
standing eye. We study her names and her monuments of 
antiquity. We no longer wonder that the farmer values the 
Kampsten descended out of the past. Neither are we sur- 
prised to hear that a certain peasant who ploughed up a bit of 
chariot wheel and a fragment of gold and silver ornament 
sent word at once to the National Museum and then stood 
guard all night over the treasure. 

Geograft by Rosenkjer is another favorite hour. He con- 
siders Europe as a whole — its increasing population and 
tendency to overpopulation. With the map pulled down 
before us, we follow his tracing of ancient races from the 
Mediterranean basin westward to the North Sea basin 
bringing culture with them. Still westward the movement 
continues to the Atlantic Ocean. Why was Europe so 
named? (A voice volunteers, “Princessens Flugt’’ — the 
flight of the princess — which is greeted by a general shout 
of laughter. Evidently they are familiar with the myth of 
Europa here.) It appears that it is from the Arabic Erebs, 
dark land, the land of the sunset. How different from the 
name of America which has a definite explanation within the 
memory of man. Asia is east land. 
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It is surprising how small Europe is — only a little larger 
than Australia, but it has a favorable climate. With Amer- 
ica and China it belongs in the work zone. (Does anyone 
know just where New York lies in relation to Europe?) 

In contrast take India where nature has given so much 
that it has not been necessary to struggle as in colder climates. 
See the resultant conditions — overpopulation, poverty, 
famine, caste. ) 

Europe has the longest coastline, the greatest amount of 
level land, the most equable climate of all the continents. 
On the map (illustrated by figures) its west coast is compared 
with the east coast of Asia, and the coasts of the Americas 
and Africa. ‘The effect of coastline on people, occupations, 
commerce, and political divisions is discussed and illustrated. 

Climate is the most important factor in work, the others 
being earth, capital, and men. Sahara is cited as an exam- 
ple. Heat, humidity, and wind are the elements. In Europe 
prevailing winds from the Atlantic can sweep across the whole 
country, for no mountain ranges run parallel to the coast 
to condense moisture into rain and leave the interior arid. 

One can see that in coastline, elevation, and mean tem- 
perature Europe is favored. It should have the highest 
development of all the continents. Consider its numerous 
cultures; the increase of boundary lines since the war. 
There are those who still cling to the old idea prevalent when 
the folk school was founded, that “‘the nation is all.” Let. 
us rather say, “Europe is our fatherland, Denmark is our 
home.” ‘The United States with its many states under one 
government furnishes us a good example. 

It is to be remembered that a degree of climatic difficulty 
results in increased strength. In Denmark one might phi- 
losophize on the stern conditions of Jutland as against the 
easier life in fertile Fyen. 

What is the effect of conditions into which one is born, 
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and which is the stronger, natural inheritance or one’s bring- 
ing up — work in the home, school, the society of com- 
rades? Take a family of four or five children, all with the 
same inheritance and environment, and all different. Every- 
one is different — what is the part of will in all this and is it 
freef 

A detailed review of race divisions ends in a comparison of 
the number of people speaking various languages. It is by 
nationalities that we think of Europe, yet, considering it as a 
whole, certain conditions become evident — the present crit- 
ical condition in Denmark, for example. In 1814 Europe 
was I5 per cent urban. In 1914 it was 40 per cent. Reck- 
oning the number of kilos of flour needed per day per person 
and the decrease in production, she must import twice as 
much grain as before the War. This is hard for Denmark 
who must import, although, under America’s tariff condi- 
tions, she cannot pay for what she buys. | 

Characteristic of folk-school method are Christiansen’s 
lectures. 


We cannot cast the past away. Man is the product of a long past. 
He is moving on and up. We must study all the various lines of his 
development, political, social, agricultural, psychological — study them 
historically, beginning far back and leading to the place where we are 
now. ‘Things do not happen ina day. The Reformation, Renaissance, 
and Revolution have their causes. Government today is the result of 
Revolution, but even the Revolution is a result of something before 
and yet before. 

Socialists and communists are always looking back to Revolution and 
forward to it; they do not see the whole thing. 

Life may be compared to a little boat setting sail alone out into the sea. 
Where has it come from, where is it now, and where is it going? So this 
winter what the folk school should do is to help show where we came 
from, where we are now, and to raise the question of where we are going. 


Christiansen’s special lectures on world history and lit- 
erature are evidently prepared with great care and he speaks 
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with an intense earnestness, an emotional conviction that 
one feels through every sentence. It is unfortunate for us 
that these subjects come the last hour of the day when we 
are too tired to progress intelligently through the develop- 
ment of native speech in Denmark to the most famous users 
of Danish in literature, or to follow the mass of the people 
out of the silence which shrouds their contribution to national 
life before the Reformation and Revolution, upward and out- 
ward into the light of historical record and political represen- 
tation. Vividly and forcefully he paints the conditions 
which led up to Saint Bartholomew’s Day; Guize and 
Medici, Coligny and Henry of Navarre. The past lives 
again, for Christiansen is a true folk-school lecturer, per- 
sonal, forceful, dramatic. 

In the classroom his manner is familiar and conversational. 
Take a seat with the first-year girls in an hour on world 
history. It is a small group provided with textbooks, for 
a few books are used at Askov. The heavy assignment of 
two or three pages reading has been set for the day’s prepa- 
ration. 

Disregarding Verdenshistorie in which we have painfully 
translated the paragraphs on geological ages and the 
discovery of life, teacher and pupils together discuss the 
divisions of Europe after the World War on the basis of 
nationality. The girls volunteer the names of the new 
countries. 

“And shall we forget Finland,” says Christiansen, ‘‘we 
here at Askov? Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark — 
the home of the folk school? What makes up a nation? 
What are culture and civilization?” The girls suggest evi- 
dences of culture. Art — Murillo, Rembrandt, and many 
others; and at home, Skovgaard and Thorwaldsen. Some- 
one ventures “architecture” and Christiansen leaps delight- 
edly onto Denmark’s characteristic farm buildings. Now 
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he opens the textbook and invites a comparison of illustra- 
tions therein, prehistoric remains with Egyptian drawings. 
From thence we are off, dipping into distinctions between 
realism and idealism. 

A number of times we try “Historical Mathematics’’ and 
are able to follow hazily the explanation of Roman numerals; 
the growth of our figure symbols, mercifully illustrated on 
the blackboard. In “Historical Physics” we catch some- 
thing of the old beliefs as to minerals and astrology. The 
discovery of certain laws, illustrated by the simplest ap- 
paratus, are interspersed with biography. 

It is hard, late in the day, to get anything out of Schréder’s 
history of the church. We know he is telling of the ancient 
Catholic Church, its seasons, music, and prayer, and that 
slowly his way leads on toward the Reformation. 

One period we venture into a health class to find Fru Appel 
taking up baths in great detail, also clothes and the pro- 
tective value of different materials. On another occasion 
she appears to be giving pure physiology. We wonder, with 
memories of closed compartments on the train, closed win- 
dows at night, and oftentimes too, closed lecture rooms, if 
she ever speaks of ventilation. It is, as the Dane often says, 
‘to’ be heaped 

For two or three days, we have a visit from Karl Koch, 
one of Denmark’s famous Grundtvigian ministers. Pointing 
out man’s need for religion from earliest days, he chooses to 
give his series of talks, not on church or Bible history, but 
on the history of religion, and he begins with primitive 
beliefs, taboo in particular. 

Another time he speaks on the significance of the period 
of Alexander the Great, and tracing rather briefly his career, 
lingers over the influence of Aristotle. Alexander was a 
Greek and felt himself such, but unlike the old Greeks, he 
was a Macedonian and had feeling for other peoples. The 
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significance of his period was first, the discovery of world 
values as against the old idea of the small city state; and 
second, the discovery of the value of the individual who had 
not previously been considered, his religious value, after- 
life. Still again he speaks in intimate detail of Kirkegaard, 
the great Danish philosopher. The audience sits silent, 
absorbed. 

Dazed, as we often are with listening and trying to under- 
stand, we have two resources in the curriculum which are 
never tiring, gymnastics and song. I say “not tiring”’ in 
reference to gymnastics, only because we always sit in the 
gallery. Even then I say it with some hesitation. At this 
time we have not seen the Bukh Gymnastics, and the men’s 
work at Askov, a combination of Bukh and earlier Danish 
work, seems to us most strenuous. We never weary of 
watching the jumping — a mad succession over the hurdles, 
or of seeing the women at the folk dance toward the end of 
their period—a fine group of good-looking, well-built girls 
who circle, swing, and clap their partners’ hands with great 
snap and precision. 

But best of all is the weekly hour when we gather for song 
practice. Hassertis, black-haired and blue-eyed, filled with 
music, leads with his violin, accompanied by piano. Such 
a volume of melody here, where all are long since familiar 
with the Folk-School Song Book. I shall never forget the 
pleasure of these hours when we learned to know the songs 
and hymns sung all over rural Denmark. We are melted 
into the group; we become really a part of it, are for the 
nonce, Danes and rural Danes, Grundtvigians if you will, as 
we carol out “Den signede dag,”’ ““Du danske mand,” and 
the old folk song of Queen Dagmar’s death. One under- 
stands better now how the spirit of Denmark came again to 
life and lives. When he translates the words, he is stirred, 
himself, to enthusiastic effort. One, a song of the national 
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movement, we come to associate peculiarly with Askoy, 
“Det som lysner over vangen er det aftenrod.””! 


This that shines low on the horizon, 

Is it the red of evening? 

Was that the swan’s song that rose from the sound? 
Is it only a golden strip to be again blotted out? 
What is this time of struggle? 

Is it twilight or dawn? 


Look here, you young fellows 

New roads are being opened now! 

After this better times may come if you do not fail. 

Hear this, you Danish maidens 

It depends on you: 

Without you the day is lost, it can only come to 
fullness with your help. 


Yes, indeed, we would like to spend the whole winter at 
Askov, with these pleasant comrades, singing and playing; 
with these stimulating lecturers, hearing and thinking. But 
we have seen only the highest point of the folk school. In- 
teresting and stimulating Askov is, nearest to Grundtvig’s 
school for the people. It is, however, not for the mass of 
young men and women in the country. Perhaps the time 
is close at hand when such a course as it offers will approxi- 
mate the only type of folk-school education this widely 
cultured countryside will accept. Be that as it may, it is 
to the smaller folk schools — the schools that take the young 
man fresh from the plough, the young woman from her 
housework — that we must look for an explanation of this 
Danish rural civilization. 

Our young auto mechanic talks it over with us. Will we 
not go to Vestbirk, his first school? It is different there. 
One is at home, part of the family, as he cannot be here at 
this big Askov. Never was there such a school, or such a 


1C. Hostrupr — Folkehojskolens Sanghog, 184. 
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man as Gronvald Nielsen. His enthusiasm is contagious. 
We write to Vestbirk and receive a cordial invitation to visit. 
We are, in Danish parlance, /yertelig velkommen til Vestbirk. 

It is a sad farewell at Frokost, a wiping of eyes and a shak- 
ing of hands. Fru Appel and all her household are out to bid 
us Farvel. We must come back again surely to see our school 
comrades before they take their separate ways. And again 
in the summer to see the girls’ school and the course for 


teachers. Come back — “/yertelig velkommen — farvel, 
farvel.”’ 


CHAPTER. Ex 
VESTBIRK — A TYPICAL FOLK SCHOOL 


It was amusing after our cloistered existence of five weeks 
in Askov to be in the world once more. It was new country 
too, from Frederica northward — more rolling and diversi- 
fied, more beautiful. At Horsens we changed to another 
train so absurdly toylike as to carry no conviction of its ever 
arriving anywhere. While we awaited its convenience in 
starting, we got a glimpse of this town, which is the center 
of a prosperous and ancient farming region. Its codperative 
bacon factory, the oldest in Denmark, was built in 1888, 
through the initiative of the principal of Gedved Folk School 
no longer in existence. It had an air at once brisk and 
peaceful. Without boasting the bulging Bindingsverk (half- 
timbered) buildings of Aalborg and Ribe, it was picturesque 
enough with its squat, tiled buildings and its stone church. 
Even at this early date, December 11, a communal Christ- 
mas tree, set with electric lights, was standing in the square 
between the church and the town hall. Later the narrow 
streets would be decorated with greens. Already the excel- 
lent bookshops were displaying many of the charming Christ- 
mas cards, so characteristic of Denmark. 

It was dark when our rattling conveyance, which had 
lingered five or ten minutes at every station, finally pulled 
into Vestbirk and we deposited ourselves bag and baggage 
on the platform. ‘There was hardly a minute’s wait before 
a young man, Mr. Budde-Lund, one of the teachers, stepped 
forward. He had driven down to meet us and insisted on 


our wrapping ourselves against the December air in capes 
1326 
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and rugs although the school was only a few minutes’ drive 
away. And now we were at the door and here stood the 
Forstander with his wife to meet us. How could one resist 
such genuine friendly hospitality? Kristen Norgaard — big 
and serious, with honesty and kindness written over his face, 
and Via, his wife, equally honest and kind, with a vivacious 
humor which relieved but failed to conceal her painstaking 
conscientiousness. We loved them at once, and after a 
hearty supper sat down in their pleasant parlor for a little 
talk. Mrs. Norgaard spoke a very few words of English, 
Mr. Norgaard only Danish, but it was clear with the clear- 
ness of Jutland, and he made every effort to understand and 
be understood. 

Practically all the pupils were farmers, sixteen to thirty- 
five years of age, averaging twenty-one to twenty-two years. 
There was only a scattering of handworkers and dairymen — 
a different group from Askov, and only a few of them would 
go on to Askov. They came largely from Jutland, Gaara- 
mend’s sons for the most, whose fathers and mothers, broth- 
ers and sisters had been here in past years. Often many 
came from one family. ‘There were 152 here now — all the 
school could accommodate, although they had had as many 
as 170, a number being day pupils from the village. Some 
eighty — over half this year when economic conditions were 
so poor — were receiving state aid, which was paid five 
times a year and ranged from twenty to forty-five kroner a 
month (normally about five to eleven dollars). The major- 
ity received thirty to thirty-five kroner (seven to nine dol- 
lars). [he application for such help must be passed upon 
by a committee in the applicant’s own commune; in such 
a small rural unit, the committee would know the financial 
status of practically every family. Occasionally mistakes 
were made, but not often. ‘The rest of the young men had, 
for the most part, earned the money for their tuition — 
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eighty kroner a month (twenty dollars). The state aid to 
the school itself was small.? 

Our room was warm and pleasant. A diminutive stove 
proved a most efficient heater and we had plenty of extra 
coal. Our beds had no springs and were covered with 
mountainous Dyner—veritable feather beds. As we 
dropped off to sleep we heard the sound of a fiddle and 
singing afar off. Already we were at home. 

The town of Vestbirk in morning light was hardly more 
than a pause in the hilly, farm-covered landscape. Dotted 
with white cottages and plantations it mounted on up to 
that hazy blue on the horizon which is Denmark’s highest 
land, 525 feet above the sea. To the right and nearer, a 
series of grave mounds from prehistoric days cut the sky- 
line in imposing, wedgelike barrows. The main street was an 
irregular line of low stone houses among which one distin- 
guished with difficulty the village store. A shining milk can, 
ready for the cooperative creamery, stood by every door. 
Here hung a red wooden shoe, emblem of the maker’s trade. 
There was the Samlingshus — the small two-roomed com- 
munity house where the villagers came for lectures, song, 
and folk dances. 

The school itself — no aloof aristocrat — was a part of 
all this. Its rambling brick bulk abutted closely on the 
main road, from which it was shielded by trees and shrubs. 
Graced in summer with vines and foliage as we later saw 
them, the buildings take on a real charm. In the bareness 
of winter guise they were homelike but not beautiful. If 
we had thought Askov simple, Vestbirk was simple indeed. 
Different sections, representing different periods of growth, 
seemed attached in haphazard fashion. We had difficulty 
at first in finding our way from our bed to the Norgaards’ 
breakfast table, and from there we could only achieve “‘morn- 


1Jn 1920, it was 11,255 kroner, or about $2800. 
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ing song” by following the file of teachers upstairs through 
a small dark room and two doors into the big lecture hall. 
The young men came from an opposite direction, and to 
reach classroom and gymnasium one must wind a Sabbath 
day’s journey through their quarters. 

The lecture hall itself, smaller than that at Askov, was 
distinguished by a huge painting which extended clear across 
the back of the platform — a reproduction of the building of 


“THE LECTURE HALL WAS DISTINGUISHED BY A HUGE PAINTING—A REPRODUCTION OF 
THE BUILDING OF DANEVIRKE” 


Danevirke. It was, they told us, a present to Groénvald 
Nielson from the alumni. The inevitable portrait of Grundt- 
vig and a few other pictures, besides, adorned the walls. ‘The 
reading desk was ornamented slightly in old Scandinavian 
fashion. Otherwise the room was innocent of decoration. 
There was no heat in it, save the heat the student body 
generated.!. The reading rooms and the smaller classrooms, 


1 Three years later, these pampered American guests learned that there was a 
hot-air furnace, but cannot bring themselves to say that it heated the lecture hall. 
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like the N6rgaards’ and other teachers’ quarters, were fur- 
nished with stoves. Where student rooms were supplied 
with stoves, a few extra kroner were charged and the students 
bought their own fuel. As everywhere in Denmark electric- 
ity was used for lighting, and though the villagers must draw 
their water in the old-fashioned way from wells, the school 
supply for kitchen and showers was pumped up into the 
buildings. No hot-water faucets here, however. Plumbing 
was very expensive, we learned — especially to install in 
these old stone houses... Even in Copenhagen many of the 
moderate-priced houses were built without it. One is not 
too disturbed about baths in the country, although it would 
seem that earlier Scandinavians must have been more par- 
ticular, certainly Finland. Here the men had three shower 
baths, heated once a week on Saturday afternoon, and it is 
to be doubted if they were used except at this time. We 
soon learned to descend to the friendly kitchen to fill our 
tall pitchers from the copper kettles on the stove. - When 
one has said this, however, he has said the worst, nor can | 
think today of our three weeks at Vestbirk without a warm 
glow of affection which includes Grénvald Nielsen —the re- 
tired principal, his housekeeper, and the whole school house- — 
hold from the Norgaards to the housemaids in the kitchen, 
the farm assistant, and the entire student body. 

What is it that rouses love and loyalty? What were the 
elements in the life at Vestbirk that bound to it student and 
teacher, village and visitor. First and foremost it was the 
big-hearted old man about whom the school had been built. 
For thirty-four years Gronvald Nielsen was owner and prin- 
cipal, manager and chief lecturer at Vestbirk, as well as lec- 
turer through the adjacent countryside. Retiring at sixty- 
five he sold the school to Kristen Norgaard but still he lived 
nearby.. Still he lectured and shared in the school life. 
Still his personality warmed and pervaded the atmosphere. 
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How many men could such a position enrich and not 
antagonize; how many successors could appreciate and per- 
petuate it without envy or malice? No crash of personalities 
jarred the peace of Vestbirk. Gr6énvald Nielsen lived in his 
brick house behind the school, surrounded by the loving 
gifts of past students. The Ford in which he rode was a 
present, as were some of the pictures on the walls. One 
had only to see the light come into the faces of the young 
.men as they stood aside to let 
him pass, to know how deep a 
hold he had on their affections. 
_A short, thick-set old man with. 
a broad, rosy face and narrow, 
twinkling eyes far apart, he 
loved to joke and tease. He 
watched Kristen Norgaard flip 
the mail surely to its destina- 
tion, with all the zestful inter- 
esgmiot va boy. | I hativyoung 
man, he observed, is getting 
too much mail. He has a 
sweetheart — no, it is his birth- — ge | 
day. And at once he called “VestBirK FotK SCHOOL WAS, AND 18, 
out a question whose affirma- ABOVE ALL THE EXPRESSION OF A PER- 
tive answer brought the dining mart Stine ee? eles My 
room to its feet in congratula- 
tion. No one would guess that his private life had been one 
of continued and deep sorrow. ‘That was perhaps the secret 
of his swift and generous sympathy and of the deep inflec- 
tions of his rich, smooth voice. 

Early in our stay he entertained us and the whole faculty 
in his home, a long and elaborate supper of infinite variety 
over which he presided beaming with hospitality. He intro- 
duced us, too, with a little talk. Our coming was something 
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new in the history of the folk school. Many American 
ladies visited Copenhagen, its theaters and art galleries but 
never before had any come to live at the schools and try to 
understand them. If one could summarize briefly the idea 
of the folk school it would be in the words of the “folk- 
school poet,’ Longfellow, “Lives of great men all remind us.”’ 

It was surprising how interested they all were in us and 
how many questions they asked; how we happened to be 
here; what our work was like, and that Southern Highland 
land and people for whom we cared so much? Would we 
establish folk schools over there in the mountains? As we 
sat in the living room afterward over apples and Christmas | 
cakes, they pored over our photographs and The Southern 
Highlander and His Homeland! which I had brought with 
me. The young men were all for going at once to this new 
land — and bringing to it Folkehojskoler. 

But we were not done yet with eating. Here stood Valborg 
Jensen at the door. We must adjourn once more to the 
dining room for coffee and eleven kinds of cakes of which, 
Budde-Lund gravely assured us, we must eat at least one 
of every kind; that was the Danish custom. We must 
see, too, Gronvald Nielsen’s pictures, and his library with 
its many English books, and the great mahogany desk, 
made for a nobleman’s home, which the miller, Gronvald 
Nielsen’s father, brought home to his mother instead of a 
new mill stone. The picture of the mill and the little miller’s 
cottage beside it, where he was born, hung close above the 
desk. And now we must not go until we had sung some 
songs; that too was the custom. His broad face shone with 
loving good humor, his eyes twinkled and danced as he told 
his jokes and enjoyed them with us. The echo of his warm, 
full voice lingers with me today. May he live long to enjoy 
and to give happiness! 

1 By John C. Campbell. Published by The Russell Sage Foundation, 1921. 
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Yes, one loved and reverenced Grénvald Nielsen, but no 
one who lived in the Norgaards’ home could fail to love as 
well this gentle family, and to see the part they played in 
the contented atmosphere of the school. They were so 
brimming over with kindness, so eager that everyone should 
be comfortable and happy. How often I can seem to hear 
Fru Norgaard’s quiet voice prefacing a suggested courtesy 
with, “Hots De har Lyst” — Gf you would like). The prin- 
cipal’s wife is no mean factor in the success of the school. 
She is truly a partner, and Fru Norgaard must mother a large 
household besides her own little Carl. She had, it is true, 
a housekeeper, but even so, at this time of the year at all 
events, she fairly lived in the kitchen. We found her there 
at night helping the maids to make tons of Christmas cookies, 
Klejner (little twisted doughnuts) and Brunekager (round 
molasses cookies with an almond in the center). Other 
evenings she was busy shaping Marcipan (almond paste) into 
tiny flowers and vegetables, as is the custom of the season. 
Rarely did one come into the kitchen without hearing laugh- 
ter and pleasant voices or without finding some one of the 
young faculty enjoying a cake, or by good fortune, a cup of 
coffee. Many a student slipped in as well, although nat- 
urally 150 such visitors could not be welcomed with enthusi- 
asm. The life of the kitchen, too, flowed over into the rest 
of the house. I remember one evening, when after an hour 
or two of study, we came down about ten o’clock to discover 
the whole faculty assembled around the dining-room table. 
Here a big tray was set with glasses in each of which was an 
egg and a spoon. Every one took a glass, added as much 
sugar as desired and fell to beating. Such a noise and such 
laughter and such competition for a foaming volume. Lemon 
juice completed the concoction which was then eaten in 
honor of the birthday of one of the kitchen maids, a pretty, 
fair-haired girl, all smiles in her bright red dress. 
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Another evening the neighborhood women came in to help 
make all kinds of elaborate Christmas tree ornaments from 
colored paper; the red /uleroser, always the most popular. 
Great was the joking and laughing, especially when the young 
men teachers, dressed as maids in caps and aprons, served us 
coffee of their own making. Two violins were produced and 
Fru Norgaard accompanied the players in Christmas hymns, 
“Julen har bragt velsignet bud” and “Holy Night” which is 
as popular in Denmark as in America. We hummed and 
chatted and drank our coffee until twelve. 

At Askov we knew the students. At Vestbirk we knew 
the faculty, and as I think of them it is difficult not to linger 
over each member in turn. There was Mr. Budde-Lund 
who had been with the school seven years and was Mr. Nor- 
gaard’s right-hand man. We wondered how the school 
could run without his responsible care of detail. To him 
was entrusted the payment of the student stipends. He it 
was whom we saw helping the students at their reading in the 
library. Voices from his big room overlooking the hills, 
told us that he was at extra work with other students, prob- 
ably teaching them English, of which he had made a special 
study. We found him behind dramatics or zestfully entering 
into plans for the young peoples’ diversion. We appreciated, 
too, the passion for ventilation which set him opening the 
lecture-room windows. ‘There were always plenty ready to 
close them. ‘Then there was the agriculturist, the science 
teacher, the lithe vigorous teacher of gymnastics, and a young 
man fresh from Copenhagen and the University, just trying 
his hand at folk-school teaching. All these lived at the 
school and, except Budde-Lund, had their rooms in the stu- 
dents’ part of the building. An architect from the village 
helped with mechanical drawing, a carpenter with handwork, 
and the Valgmenighed minister gave one lecture a week on 
Bible history. 
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Much as we saw of this faculty family, it must not be 
assumed that our life was a thing apart from the student 
body. Teachers, students, and guests were in close touch 
with each other throughout the day. Moreover, we had our 
dinners and suppers together. I shall never forget our first 
entrance into the crowded dining room, nor do I expect ever 
again to be the object of such intense and breathless atten- 
tion. Such a craning of necks and jostling of neighbors for 
a view. It was quite a relief to drop into my seat between 
Grénvald Nielsen and Budde-Lund while all joined in the 
singing of the blessing: 

Velsign Vort Hus, Velsign Vort Bord; 
Velsign den hele arme Jord; 


Velsign os med din milde Haand, 
Gud Fader, Son og Helligaand.' 


Not until their attention was at least partially diverted to 
Kernemelksuppe (buttermilk soup, flavored with almond) 
did I venture to look about. 

The student body presented quite a different appearance 
from that at Askov, not so much that it was younger, although 
a few were younger than any we saw at Askov. They were, 
as a whole, distinctly countrymen with all the countryman’s 
weekday disregard for dress. The sleek heads, white collars, 
and ties of Askov were missing. Suits were rough, such as 
one would wear at home on the farm, with a careless display 
of suspender. When dinner was over, we discovered that 
carpet slippers of all hues were the prevailing indoor foot- 
wear. Outside, around the grounds or village, wooden shoes 
were generally worn. A huge rack in the hall served as an 
exchange repository, each man having his own compart- 
ment. One heard the clatter of wood on cobbles immediately 
after. dinner — indeed he might be awakened by it in the 


1 Bless our house, bless our table; bless the whole poor earth; bless us with 


thy gentle hand, God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
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gray of the morning if he happened to sleep on the courtyard 
of the building — and looking out, spied a cluster of big 
fellows lounging and chatting along the wall at the entrance 
driveway, smoking the farmer’s favorite, long-stemmed pipe. 


“A CLUSTER OF BIG FELLOWS LOUNGING AND CHATTING ALONG THE WALL AT THE 
ENTRANCE DRIVEWAY 


It was the naturalness of the scene that touched one. No 
effort was being made to separate school life from the every- 
day life of the country. These wooden shoes were the com- 
mon working footwear of farm and dairy — invaluable in a 
land of low gray skies, rain, rain, and mist, driven piercingly 
by the North Sea winds! We had little snow the winter we 
were in Denmark, and that lay but a few days on the ground. 
The weather was, however, chill and penetrating, occasion- 
ally freezing to the point of icing the ponds. The appearance 
of the sun for a brief period was invariably hailed with 
delighted cries of “ Dejlig.’ One must be off for a walk at 
once. To us its beams seemed pale and lacking in power, 
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and we wondered that the plants at every window could 
bloom so luxuriantly. The roads and fields remained more 
or less muddy all winter. 

The gray chill of the winter climate, by contrast pahene 
added to the intimacy of the indoor ite The school was 
not exactly self-sufficient nor was it separated from the life 
of the village though it seemed to draw the village to it 
rather than to diffuse student life through village homes. 
The festivities of the school were the festivities of the village, 
yet the village had its own life, and the school its own in- 
timate atmosphere. They were like old friends who un- 
derstood each other, who rejoiced in each other’s joys and 
grieved with each other’s sorrow, but who continued never- 
theless each to lead his own separate existence. How far 
this relationship was personality and how far policy, I do 
not know. In one school and only one, on the borderland, 
where much of the surrounding population was German, was 
the student body deliberately kept as far as possible a thing 
apart, both in order to create a special atmosphere and to 
avoid the complications which arise when students make 
frequent visits to their own homes or come and go familiarly 
in the neighborhood. In another school, on the contrary, 
great regret was expressed by the principal that the school 
was placed among semi-urban and society people who had 
no real interest in its program, though some had contributed 
to its establishment. As for the students, the full program 
in most Folkehojskoler prevents them from any great phi- 
landering. 

Life at Vestbirk was quite as full as life at Askov, though 
with less pressure. No textbooks were used and the student 
was not driven by lessons to prepare. ‘The first lecture, that 
of Grénvald Nielsen, was from eight-thirty to nine-forty-five, 
after which until noon the boys were occupied with the 
Danish language and mechanical drawing. Dinner and rest 
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from twelve to one-thirty were followed by another lecture, 
coffee, and then gymnastics for some, and arithmetic for 
others until four, when still another lecture was given. At 
five, divisions in gymnastics and mathematics were reversed 
until six. Some lighter talk, reading aloud, or singing con- 
tinued till supper at seven. Sometimes Groénvald Nielsen 
read a play. He was a born comedian and the boys shouted 
with laughter. Once at this hour we chanced to hear a lec- 
ture on Pasteur, at another a lecture with stereopticon on 
saltpeter works in Norway, which the teacher had visited 
and which are of especial interest to the Danish farmer who 
must use much saltpeter on his farm. From seven-thirty to 
nine a few short classes were held — bookkeeping and draw- 
ing, or there might be practice in part singing, or some enter- 
tainment. Every Friday night twenty-five were invited to 
the Norgaards’ for charades, games, singing, and applecake 
or coffee. Saturday night was devoted to discussion or 
debate. Some active diversion usuaily helped to carry 
through the long Sunday afternoon —a game of hare and 
hound through a neighboring plantation, a hike to the -pre- 
historic grave mounds on the skyline or to Ejer Bavnehdj, 
the highest hill, ten kilometers distant. Once a year, at 
least, they must go to Himmelbjerg, “The Heaven Moun- 
tain,’ known in folk-school song and story. A lecture or 
reading filled the evening, or occasionally some. singing 
games. 

We were curious to know if these provisions for entertain-— 
~ ment had grown out of the need of keeping the young people 
occupied; if there were any discipline problem in the school. 
At Vestbirk it was the custom, as at most of the folk schools, 
for the students when they first came in November to have a 
meeting and vote their own regulations. These, it would 
appear, were rather a cut and dried affair as the rules were 
practically the same from year to year, although the penal- 
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ties attached for violation varied. Five or more policemen 
were elected with a Chief of Police as first authority. Among 
the rules I found the following recorded: 


1. No wooden shoes are to be worn in school. “They must be exchanged 
for slippers as soon as a student enters the building and put away 
in the proper compartment. 

2. No spitting on the floor. 

3. No ringing of the school bell out of proper times (a favorite diversion 
which costs the performer one krone a violation). 

4. No smoking in lecture room or dining room. 


Gronvald Nielsen, who was retailing these to me at sup- 
per, confided that he would like to smoke that night but 
dared not. He had had to pay a fine several times already 
because he did not get through with his cigar before entering 
the lecture hall. The young men had at once popped up to 
catch him. Other teachers also paid occasional fines for 
various infringements. If the students themselves refused 
to pay they might be dragged out into the yard by the police 
and fellow-students and treated to a cold bath. ‘The pro- 
ceeds of the accumulated violations were devoted every 
month to a “chocolate party”? — hot chocolate and cakes, 
with a program sometimes purely recreational and sometimes 
serious in character. 

For the night of December 22nd we received an invitation 
to one of these chocolate festivities, extended by the Chief 
of Police. It was combined with our usual supper, so, at 
seven-thirty, we descended to the dining room where the 
school and a few invited neighbors were assembled. We ate 
our Smorrebrod and drank the festal chocolate — a rich and 
solid beverage — to many a whispered joke at the expense 
of the Chief of Police who must introduce the occasion with 
a speech. Gro6nvald Nielsen felt his pulse and pronounced it 
quite normal. Nobly, though briefly, did the Chief acquit 
himself, and then followed a most informal singing and series 
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of short toasts as different people felt the impulse of the 
moment to express themselves. Higher and higher rose the 
enthusiasm — a real Stemning — coming to a climax with 
the presentation to Grénvald Nielsen of two rugs for his 
auto, and a blanket as well. Budde-Lund presented them 
with a little speech which brought tears to the old man’s 
eyes. All he could say was, “Tak, tak!’ ‘The party broke 
up with a loud “ Hurra”’ and a general shaking of hands and 
“Gledelig Jul.’ We, too,.came in for prodigious shaking of 
hands, a hard clasp that knew the plough, for we, too, were 
folk-school students and a part of the Vestbirk family. 
Back of this quasi-student government, however, was a 
certain fixed policy, pursued at Vestbirk, I assume, as well 
as at other schools where we discussed the matter more 
exhaustively. Prevention rather than restriction was the 
aim. Small numbers allowed the faculty a close personal 
relation. ‘Teachers made a point of knowing every student 
and to that end one or two visited about in the rooms at 
night, not as police inspectors but to talk over matters in a 
friendly way. With such intimate touch they could keep 
track of what was going on. They preferred to deal with the 
individual transgressor rather than to lay down general pro- 
hibitions. At one school, for example, they discouraged 
running over to the nearest large town and at the outset 
forbade drinking. If a young man were discovered doing 
this he was asked to leave at once. Such men are not 
wanted in the folk school. One man may spoil the atmos- 
phere of an entire school. Card playing was also forbidden 
on the ground that it tends to gambling and takes the mind 
off work. Under pressure the student may spend all his 
money and even steal to get more. Such regulations suggest 
that the young Dane is not perhaps so different after all from 
his American cousin. We ourselves, however, saw no dis- 
order in class nor even apparent inattention. Certain lec- 
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turers, as at Askov, were clearly favorites, of whom Grénvald 
Nielsen, of course, stood first in Vestbirk. 

To our deep regret we found it hard to follow him fully — 
due probably to his soft Fynsk accent. His asides, however, 
were so many, his look of delighted amusement so droll and 
appealing, that we were with him throughout. Unerringly 
he felt his audience and shifted from humor to serious vein, 
then pricked them back to attention with a joke. He was 
full of detail and of personalities. Huis lectures on Grundt- 
vig took up that reformer’s life minutely, his sheltered happy 
childhood, inheritance of mother’s characteristics, her his- 
torical interest, her ambition for him to become a minister, 
the pleasant surroundings of his boyhood, the harbor where 
he could sail his boat, his student days, his love as tutor for 
his hostess, his struggle with self, doubt of his own ability 
and path of life. And here he paused to touch with simple 
seriousness on the nobility of many young girls and their 
influence on a young man’s life. He even discussed the three 
marriages of the great man, partly it seemed, in justification, 
but not without reflections which set the room to smiling. 
We were relieved to find that he did not spend an inordinate 
time on Grundtvig as is the case in some of the folk schools. 
One principal we found devoted twelve lectures to him alone. 
In a sense it is natural for, as this lecturer explained, Grundt- 
vigs period is the most important in Danish history. 
Through his life the history of this period can be made vivid 
and human. Not a few of the principals today, however, 
distrust the biographical method of teaching history. “‘It 
is likely to make a man the center of his period and few men 
are this.” 

Vestbirk may be said, in this as in several other respects, 
to stand halfway between the older and newer points of view 
in the folk-school circle — conservative yet with an open 
eye to modern movements. Gr6nvald Nielsen, himself “an 
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old-time folk-school man,’’ was a member of a group who 
have pledged themselves to teach history in such a way as 
not to emphasize war. He was a believer in a tax on land 
values, a contributor to the Scandinavian-American Founda- 
tion, and an interested sympathizer in ail movements to pro- 
mote international understanding. Huis daily lectures were 
to some extent free; that is he dealt from time to time with 
such matters as seemed best to him instead of following a 
consecutive course. On the program his hour was indicated 
by his name instead of a subject, another common practice 
for the Forstander. He did, however, give a month to Greek 
history and in general sdls up the spiritual deve opiiaa of 
Denmark in the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Norgaard’s special subject — three hours a week — 
was Danish history from the beginning, apparently a simple 
orderly narrative, lightened by a good deal of picturesque 
and human detail. I recall a lecture on the period between 
1157 and 1241, in which he took up the origin of the Danish 
flag. ‘The legend runs that its white cross on a blood red 
ground dropped from heaven in a special time of need and 
rallied the fainting troops. Mr. Norgaard gave the natural- 
istic explanation, comparing it on the one hand with the 
American flag, “the loved symbol of a nation,’ and on the 
other with the king, as the embodiment of a people. He 
discussed the queenly ideal as represented by Queen Dag- 
mar, the favorite idol of folk song and story. He ended 
by reading some ballads. Another lecture dealt with the 
Hanseatic League in which the life of some of the Hansa 
cities was pictured clearly. His manner was dignified and 
direct. One felt through it strongly his honesty and 
kindness. 

On the slender historical foundation furnished by Grénvald 
Nielsen and Mr. Norgaard, Mr. Budde-Lund was left to 


create what conception of world affairs he could in an aver- 
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age of about two hours a week, assisted by the young uni- 
versity teacher, Holger Bennike, who had a total of eleven 
lectures on the new nations in Europe. He admitted that 
the arrangement was difficult and unsatisfactory in many 
ways.! In the main he dealt with European history from 
the French Revolution, especially with that of Germany, 
France and, after Christmas, England. He had but little 
on America although he gave isolated talks on Washington 
and Lincoln. To Budde-Lund fell also Samfundslere ° 
which, before Christmas, had to do largely with Denmark’s 
constitution. After Christmas practical social and economic 
questions were taken up and a question box gave the student 
an opportunity to ask for special information. Simplicity 
and directness again were characteristic of Budde-Lund’s 
lectures and an obvious earnestness of purpose. His lectures 
were prepared with care to which the well-worn and generous 
rows of books in his room bore witness. 

The one lecture a week on health was given by the brisk 
and friendly gymnastic teacher, Holger Bidstrup. It was 
distinctly practical. ‘The particular day we were present we 
heard him on respiration which he illustrated by charts of 
heart and lungs and a skeleton extracted from the proverbial 
closet. Emphatically he pointed out the need of fresh air, 
discussing graphically conditions on the train, effect of cor- 
sets, tuberculosis, bronchitis, change of clothing.. The young 
men seemed greatly interested for they asked many ques- 
tions as to the need of air when they had colds and the amount 
and kind of clothing. When the lecturer called for a volun- 
teer on whom to demonstrate “the new American method”’ 
of resuscitating a drowned person, a prompt response 
followed with, again, many questions. 


1 He has now more lecture periods. 
2 Codperation not taught but mentioned here and there as the great method 
to reach common wealth and create a social and human order. 
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We followed this vigorous dynamic young teacher into the 
gymnasium and were not surprised to find a strenuous and 
enthusiastic class. This was the Bukh system of which we 
had heard so much — perpetual motion and change of 
muscles for rest, astounding leaps—one student on the 
heels of another, over hurdles and horses, double and triple 
somersaults on the mats. Yet many of the young men had 
had no gymnastic training before they came six weeks ago. 
It was amazing how quickly they were able to manage diffi- 
cult feats. Some still showed bent shoulders and bowed 
heads, the result of heavy farm work. Certain of the exer- 
cises seemed to us especially designed to correct this con- 
dition. One would not recognize this group by the first of 
April. Watching them through the hour, we could not see 
how they would have much energy left for mischief. It was 
stirring to hear them shout a lusty folk-school song as they 
marched around and around and out of the gymnasium hall, 
now stepping high on toes, now pounding the floor with a 
violence which re-echoed hollowly through the big building. 
This gymnastic singing was much more vigorous than the 
singing in class or that of the special song hour where we 
missed the volume and harmony of Askov. At times, when 
the teacher chose an unfamiliar air, the chorus was feeble 
indeed. He sung on, however, a hearty solo, regardless of | 
his lack of support, and slowly the students learned and 
joined in. We heard them -singing about the buildings 
between hours and sometimes even after we were in bed. 

A weekly hour on Bible history —an interpretative course 
carefully distinct from theology, and an hour of physics 
completed the cultural lectures. The rest of the program was 
more or less conditioned on the interest of the students. 
These were divided, at the time we were there, into two 
courses — one agricultural under the direction of a graduate 
of the Royal Agricultural College at Copenhagen, and the 
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other for handworkers under an architect living in the vil- 
lage.’ The agricultural division was largely made up of farm- 
ers; the handworkers were young men from the small trades 
in the country, who could not afford as easily as the farmer 
to take a winter at the folk school without some work which 
counted toward their longer and expensive training. Since 
our visit a division has been added to train voluntary gym- 
nastic leaders for gymnastic unions in the country under the 
direction of Holger Bidstrup, and with the support of the 
Federation of Gymnastic Unions. 

All students came together for the regular cultural program 
under a plan which may be outlined as follows: 


CULTURAL COURSE 


. All lectures given in the lecture hall except the three in agriculture. 
. Singing. 

. Danish and arithmetic in the different classrooms. 

. Gymnastics. 


mem WD HN 


For work of a special nature, the two different groups were 
separated, as the three are today: 


VOCATIONAL DIVISIONS 


Titivoerees Gymnastic LEADERS 


AGRICULTURE 


1. Three lectures in | 1. Mechanical draw- | 1. Gymnastic theory, 
theory weekly. ing — eighteen anatomy — six 
hours weekly hours weekly 


2. Agricultural draw- | 2. Bookkeeping—two | 2. Practical exercises 
ing and bookkeep- hours weekly several hours 
ing in the class- 
room — four hours 
weekly 


1There are occasionally a few butter makers or town people who are not 
interested to attend special agricultural or handwork lectures; they usually do 
take part in agricultural drawing and bookkeeping, this being very simple and 
useful for other purposes. 
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For convenience Danish and arithmetic classes were also 
separated —today in five divisions: (1) handworkers; 
(2) gymnastic leaders; and the other three according to the 
results of a short test in simple dictation. Mathematics was 
a practical course, related closely to the farm. The students 
were allowed to take their own gait, as fast or as slow as they 
pleased. Danish consisted of reading, writing, grammar, and 
to a small extent Danish literature through the Folk-School 
Reading Book which contains selections from well-known 
Danish authors. ‘The course was supplemented by occasional 
readings and biographical lectures. 

A great difference existed between the divisions we visited. 
Some read with expression and wrote an easy, fluent hand. 
We were amazed at the halting delivery of others and the 
cramped clumsiness of their handwriting. In one such case 
we discovered that the young man had been brought across 
the border and was only now becoming well acquainted with 
his native speech. ‘The teachers all strove to liven up these 
classes by various pedagogical devices. One class we saw 
act out a selection from one of Holberg’s comedies, while a 
row of appointed critics sat ready to pass judgment on the 
performance — a judgment decidedly tempered with mercy. 

We were hardly conscious of such divisions while living at 
Vestbirk, and certainly not of any theories involved. It was 
only as we visited other schools later that we found criticism 
of specific agricultural information which left no place for 
the broadly cultural, nature-study lectures commonly given 
in the folk school. I am thinking of a series of lectures, 
three times a week, outlined to us by one of the teachers at 
a prominent folk school. He dealt briefly, he said, with 
the various fields of science beginning with the lowest forms 
of life and moving on up through plant life, finally to human 
life and its development, with a little on sex, heredity, and 
environment. He had, too, a few periods on astronomy. 


: 
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I remember well a lecture on botany given by a woman 
teacher at one of the women’s sessions. Holding up different 
specimens of plants and trees, chosen at random about the 
grounds, she called attention to the differences and then to 
the reason for such differences, illustrating the various 
methods of fertilization and distribution of seeds. So nat- 
ural, so artless and human was this talk that even we for- 
eigners sat spellbound in her presence although she was but 
a country girl without university training, and we, presum- 
ably, were much better educated. At the end of her course 
she gives, so she told us, a talk on sex for which the previous 
lectures are a natural introduction. “I wonder,” she added, 
“that more teachers do not do this. It is so needed.” No 
student, I am sure, could have sat under Johanne Hjortdal 
a winter at Ubberup without a finer understanding of the 
world in which she lived, and a deeper appreciation of its 
wonders and beauty. 

On the other hand, at Vestbirk we could seem to see the 
young men expand, to feel them reach out in spirit. We felt 
sure that they would be better men and better citizens for 
their stay there. Questions of theory pale in the presence of 
personality —and Vestbirk was, and 1s, above all the 
expression of a personality. 


CG ETARA TT Raexs 
CHRISTMAS AT A FOLK SCHOOL 


“ Hvis De har Lyst,” says Fru Norgaard. She was inviting 
us to stay at Vestbirk over Christmas and wished us to under- 
stand that they would genuinely like to have us, but only 
if we would really care to remain. We must be free to do 
as we wished. Budde-Lund took us into his room to explain 
in deepest confidence that they had been very apprehensive 
over our visit, but that they liked us now and wished we 
would stay. If.we did, however, it must be absolutely on 
the condition that we did not give any gifts. It was only 
after much urging on our part that they consented to let us 
buy something for four-year-old Carl, “but very, very 
iiptless 

The chocolate party had been the Christmas farewell of 
the students, and the night that followed it was, as the house- 
keeper prophesied, decidedly wrolig (disturbed). ‘Through 
our windows, overlooking the main road, we heard the store 
Biler (big machines) rolling up at eleven, two and four, and 
the Hurras that saluted every outgoing group. As each 
motor died away in the distance a waning line of wooden 
shoes clacked back over the cobbles with joke and laughter 
to prepare for the next turn — and such preparation as it 
was! One would never have recognized these spruce young 
men for our comrades of lecture room and dining hall. Not 
Askov could outshine the smooth heads, white collars, and 
polished shoes. 

As most of the young men were from Jutland this year, 
no one needed to remain over the holiday. The house- 


keeper had prepared neat packages of sandwiches for their 
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travels, and no effort was spared to make the send-off com- 
fortable and joyous. A few lingered on till the 23rd, to 
greet Gronvald Nielsen on his birthday. The morning was 
dark and misty but we gathered early at the old Forstander’s 
door, singing a Christmas song with all our might and main. 
It took several songs to bring his smiling face to the window 
and to secure a “Tak” and “Gledelig Jul.” 

Then what a transformation! The building was scarcely 
cleared of students before the whole household fell to the 
maddest rubbing and scrubbing that man could well imagine 
— white caps, wooden shoes, buckets, and brooms. Many 
a bent and aching back, many a sore knee must have pain- 
fully crept into bed late that night. We fell asleep to the 
splash of water and swash of. brushes on hard floors and 
cobbles. 

It was not a peculiar Vestbirk or even folk-school custom, 
we soon discovered, for the whole village, and, I suppose, the 
whole of Denmark was similarly occupied. We made a 
round of calls on our near neighbors and disturbed them in the 
midst of great movings and sweepings. ‘They were never 
too busy to stop and ask us how we liked the ‘Danish Christ- 
mas and if we celebrated Christmas in: America. They 
served us a hot raspberry-shrub-like concoction, and Klejner 
and Kransekager.1. We must admire and taste their almond 
paste, such pretty little apples and carrots. One clever 
woman had fashioned hers into a most lifelike diminutive 
loaf of rye bread with cheese to match. 

The twenty-fourth was the great day, which dawned gray 
and mild. Thinking ourselves best out of the way of this 
busy household, we took a walk along Gudenaa, the largest 
river in Denmark, a pretty stream indeed, but hardly impos- 
ing. At three we were ready to drive to church with Gron- 
vald Nielsen. Seated in his skimming Ford, we far out- 


1 Cakes made especially at Christmas time. 
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distanced the Norgaard family, who rolled in the leisurely 
dignity of the school’s black carriage, the farm assistant 
proudly on the box. We felt a little envious of their equipage 
for, after all, it was the proper one for the occasion. 

The Valgmenighed to which Vestbirk belonged had no 
church of its own. It used one of the state buildings at such 
times as might not interfere with the regular services. It 
was therefore, to an old parish church that we were bound, 


“BETWEEN THE DARK YEWS THE MINISTER WALKED TO SERVICE, BAREHEADED IN HIS 
WHITE RUFF AND BLACK GOWN.”’ 


down first by the river and then to the left through rolling 
hills and valleys. We found it on a little rise overlooking 
thatched roofs in sheltered hollows, a small, heavy stone 
building whose characteristic tower had long since gone. 
About it clustered the white stones of the carefully cared- 
for graveyard, and between the dark yews which lined the 
path from gate to door, the minister walked to service, bare- 
headed in his white ruff and black gown. 

Inside we drew our breath and stopped stockstill. It was 
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indescribably lovely. All was green — green on the walls 
and about the windows; each pew-end had its sprig of green 
topped by a lighted candle, and around the circle of the 
altar rail more candles burned, each in its green setting. 
Two great candles flamed amid the green of the altar, and 
on a green-bowered table, on either hand, glowed seven- 
branched candlesticks. What held our eyes, however, were 
two little spruce trees beneath the low red granite arch which 
separated choir from congregation. ‘They were all ablaze 
with candles and brilliant with strips of tiny Danish flags, 
the only decoration. Our eyes remained fastened on them 
for more reasons than one during the service which followed, 
for every now and again a flag would flare up and set a bough 
to smouldering. On such occasions we clutched each other 
aghast, but no one else manifested the least uneasiness, calm 
in centuries-old stone. The service was simple, largely sing- 
ing and now we could sing with the rest, “Julen har bragt 
velsignet bud.” How we loved its tranquil sweetness! How 
we love it today! 

Dinner was ready on our return, a festive board and a 
festal party. Some of the teachers were staying, for various 
reasons, and with Gronvald Nielsen and Valborg Jensen — his 
housekeeper, Mormoder— Mrs. Norgaard’s mother, the Nor- 
gaards, Kirstine Reird —the school housekeeper, maids, farm 
assistant, and ourselves— we formed quite a company. 
First we must eat the rice and sauce, with beer if we wished, 
and if we were lucky enough to find a big almond in our 
plates we drew a special Christmas gift. Goose was next 
with dressing of prune and apple, red cabbage, cooked 
Danish fashion with sugar and vinegar, potatoes, gravy, 
and conserves of every kind and variety. After this, fruit, 
and all adjourned to the great lecture hall which had been 
cleared of benches to accommodate the monster Christmas 
tree covered with roses and other ornaments, strings of flags, 
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From Fifty Christmas Carols of all Nations. Selected, harmonized, and edited by 
Edwardo Marzo. ‘Translated by Cecil Cowdry. Published by The Willis Music Co., 
Cincinnati, owners of the copyright. 
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as at the church, and myriads of candles. (This building, 
however, was not stone inside and we watched them care- 
fully.) Joining hands we marched around the tree singing 
the Christmas songs we knew, and smiling at the lighted 
faces of our new-found friends who were already so dear and 
so familiar. Were we ina strange land? Was this a strange 
tongue? If our thoughts strayed across the sea it was to 
wish that those over there might join in this moving singing 
circle, might send to it a “Gledelig Jul.’ We were at home. 

Little Carl distributed the gifts. Ah! That was not fair, 
for we, who had promised to give none, received many. As 
we had seen the others do, we went at every gift up to the 
donor and thanked him for his kindness. The first we could 
always do, but the last — it was and always will be impossible 
to tell how much we appreciated it. At last all was done, 
and again we filed down to drink our coffee and eat more 
cakes, and so, “God Nat!’ ‘Tomorrow would be Christmas 
Day. 

We came down to a cheerful chorus of Christmas greetings. 
Everyone was again going to church and this time we were 
to ride majestically in the tall black carriage!) The country- 
side was alive with rigs of all kinds — two-wheeled and four- 
wheeled, and a few machines. We passed many people 
walking and driving along the tops of the hills, outlined 
against the sky. The church was full to overflowing and 
the chorus of Christmas song brimmed the little nave up to 
the hanging ship and heavy rafters. The candles showed 
the effect of yesterday’s service. They sputtered down, and 
some out, while in spots the dried branches blazed bravely. 

We walked back, ran indeed part way with a number of 
our neighbors along a wood path through a plantation, tall 
pines all around us, and down a long steep hill. Who would 
have expected to find such a place in Denmark? One of our 
Askov friends had come home for Christmas, and as we 
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stepped briskly along, we must tell him how we liked Vest- 
birk, and he must tell us all about our old comrades down 
there. The last he had seen of them, they had all been gaily 
doing Sanglege at the Vejen station while they waited for 
the train. His father, mother, and sister listened delight- 
edly. I think they wondered how he understood our daarlig 
Dansk (poor Danish) so well. 

Dinner was much like that of the day before. Coffee we 
had with the family of our Askov friend — so many kinds of 
Christmas cakes and candies and applecake as well, heaped 
higher than ever with whipped cream. We could not feel 
enthusiastic over supper, on our return, nor coffee later in the 
living room. Christmas began to seem a long affair and it 
would still be Christmas for two or three days yet in Den- 
mark. For a while we sat about, joined as we could in the 
talk and laughter or played with little Carl and his new 
blocks. Was that Mormoder nodding, and was Mr. Nor- 
gaard stifling a yawn? Fru Norgaard for all her smile looked 
tired. “God Nat.” We have had a very happy Christmas. 


CHAPTER SX1 
QUESTIONS AND DISTINCTIONS 


If I have allowed myself to linger overlong in Vestbirk, it 
is in the hope of making more tangible the life of a typical 
Folkehojskole in Denmark.. The dangers of so doing are 
obvious. As I think over the eighteen schools which we 
visited for longer or shorter periods of time, I cannot but wish 
that it were possible to give a glimpse of every one. To 
describe one is not to describe the others any more than to 
picture one man is to give any impression of his whole fam- 
ily. ‘The hearty, homelike simplicity of Vestbirk is no more 
like the cooler, more detached, intellectual atmosphere of 
Ryslinge than the brisk, scholarly activity of Askov resembles 
the intense intimacy of Vallekilde. Each school has its 
peculiar quality and only by visiting many does one learn 
to discount the superficial differences which at first seem so 
important and come to sense the fundamental similarities 
which are common to the whole Grundtvigian group. 

An analysis, while it makes clear the freedom of this type 
of teaching, leads inevitably to the question of what con- 
stitutes a real folk school. When one comes face to face with 
distinctions of such a nature he must sooner or later come 
back to Grundtvig, the originator, and measure all points in 
the light of his theory or in the terms of the experience of the 
Grundtvigian folk-school circle. One may agree or disagree 
with such terms as fundamentals but they are the only touch- 
stone for judgment unless one sets up an arbitrary definition 
of his own. 

In an earlier chapter I have tried to show something of the 


background and basis of the folk-school movement, as well 
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as some of the influences which went to shape its develop- 
ment. The religious, social, and educational ideal which 
Grundtvig held out, acted in the face of academic and clerical 
opposition and prejudice to weld together the teaching group 
and to establish practices which had been found generally 
successful. Another force in strengthening and fixing rec- 
ognized folk-school ideals and methods lay in the students 
themselves. It is interesting to find that the early pupils 
from those of Kold down even, in some degree, to those today 
had to bear the consequences of their own awakening in ways 
hardest of all for youth to endure, the ridicule of their fellows 
and the accusation of being too holy for ordinary association. 
Thus they, too, were welded into the growing, compact folk- 
school circle. Many of the older schools such as Vallekilde, 
Ryslinge, and Frederiksborg constantly recruited new teach- 
ers from among their own ranks in addition to sending out 
their own teachers to take charge of new work. Askov has 
distributed teachers over all Denmark and, through its 
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Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, and Icelandic students, to 
those countries as well. It holds a regular summer course for 
teachers, which is designed primarily to supplement informa- 
tion rather than to give specific training suited to folk-school 
teaching but which is, nevertheless, a factor in passing on 
traditions and practices. 

The _Folk-School Association, a loose organization to which 
all folk-school teachers belong on the payment of two 
kroner a year, has no authority over its members and cannot 
be counted as an active unifying agency. It selects and 
publishes the Folk-School Song Book which is used in prac- 
tically all the schools and is found commonly through the 
farmers’ homes, and also prepares the Folk-School Reading 
Book — selections from Scandinavian authors most signifi- 
cant for folk-school ideals. It consults with the government 
when new measures affecting the folk school are under con- 
sideration and advises on how much should be paid in the 
way of subsidies.!. A general meeting is held once in three 
years and occasionally all the Scandinavian countries are 
then represented. The Folk-School Yearbook published by 
the Copenhagen Folk-School Association, lists schools and 
teachers with some general information as to folk-school 
activities in the rest of Scandinavia and elsewhere. It also 
gives certain statistical facts as well as various papers by 
prominent folk-school men. The Hojskolebladet, a small 
weekly sheet privately printed by friends of the folk school, 
deals with matters of general interest to the folk-school group 
but is in no sense an official organ. 

Thus the various schools, with no formal, centralized 
authority, keep track of one another. They are aware of any 
eccentricities in the family; they keep a jealous eye: on 
innovations lest any of such should prove destructive to the 


1 The Indre Missions schools do not belong but the Association advises con- 
cerning their subsidies. 
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inner spirit of the movement; and especially do they watch 
for that black specter of standardization, for that is death — 
slow death but certain — to all that is best in them. 

So far, the pressure of the state through its stipends ! 
and its supervisor, who has always been in hearty sympathy 
with the movement, has been imperceptible. Even so state 
aid is recognized as dangerous. Many feel that the small 
yearly grant should be withdrawn and added to state student 
aid, for then the schools would be absolutely free beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. With students able to pay, they could 
survive if fit to survive. If necessary, they could raise their 
tuition. Some go as far as to regard such a teachers’ course 
as that offered at Askov with suspicion or at least without 
enthusiasm. Conceivably teachers might feel that they 
had to attend, and this would soon lead to the establishment 
of fixed educational standards. Strictly speaking, according 
to Grundtvig, folk-school teachers should be required to have 
no specialized training. Every teacher should be a law to 
himself; should express his own inner life. One might have 
the highest academic degrees; another none. 

No part of Grundtvig’s theory is more troublesome for 
the foreign student to accept than this regarding the prep- 
aration or lack of preparation of teachers, yet in it lies one 
of the deepest explanations of the hold of the Danish folk 


1 By the law of April 29, 1913, state subsidies were fixed for folk and agricul- 
tural schools as follows: a fixed contribution of 1500 kroner; 50 per cent of the 
school’s outlay for teachers’ salaries as long as these do not exceed the average 
salaries for public-school teachers; 10 per cent of 6 per cent of the appraised value 
of the buildings; 35 per cent of the school’s expenses for teaching material; 20 
per cent of the Forstander’s estimated salary. To secure state aid a school must 
have had continuous activity for the two previous years and in each of them had 
at least twelve pupils for twelve months (Danish statistical method of reckoning). 
In giving its subsidies the state recognizes a special Forstander. In case there 
is a change of principals the matter must be referred again to the Ministry. Sub- 
sidies given in 1921 ranged from 2054 to 1466 kroner excluding Askov, which 
received 38,507 plus an extraordinary 30,000 kroner. 
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school upon Danish country life. The teacher must be able 
to come close to his students. Living together is, without 
doubt, a prime factor in mutual understanding, but a common 
experience in the everyday life of the country is, as Grundt- 
vig maintained, an immense help. The country-bred folk- 
school teacher is aware from his own feeling of what is going 
through the minds of the young people before him. He does 
not overestimate or underestimate the difficulties and limita- 
tions of their circumstances. He who has been brought up 
in the city or has spent his whole youth between school walls 
is less likely to make a natural connection not overweighted 
by sentiment or condescension. 

An extreme illustration of this was given me by a modern 
principal in the person of a certain old free-school teacher, 
an occasional lecturer on his staff. This man, he said, had 
been a farm hand in his youth and had been very eager to 
become a teacher. At first he did not know a great deal 
but he read voraciously and in course of time acquired an 
_immense amount of information. Now he lectured so well 
that the principal, himself a University graduate, was glad 
to have him address his pupils, and he cited a lecture which 
this same old teacher had given to an assemblage of village 
school teachers. When at its close the teachers crowded 
about expressing their interest, the old man told them that 
he had culled the subject matter out of the very book they 
had been studying at the normal school. He knew from his 
life experience how to present his topic in a way which, the 
principal said, he himself could not have done for all his 
knowledge. He continued: 


The success of the Folkehdjskole has been due in no small degree to 
the fact that its teachers have been drawn from all ranks of life. The 
schools have never become academic or removed from the mass of the 
people because so many of their teachers have had the same experience 
as have their pupils. They spoke the same language. They were in 
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close touch with them as equals. The man who would begin a school 
must be in the frame of mind to regard his pupils as equals even though 
in fact they are not, and in such a situation a religious movement like the 
Grundtvigian on which the folk schools are based is an immense help, 
for a religious movement if it is worth anything at all assumes the equal 
worth of human beings. 


The lack of academic training in folk-school teachers we 
found in practice less mischievous than one accustomed to 
such requirements would be at first inclined to expect. It 
does, it is true, lead to some ill-prepared teachers and to 
some very poor teaching. Such teachers, however, especially 
when they lack personality, will eventually be driven out of 
the profession by the very fact that they cannot hold their 
students. Similarly a poor principal spells an empty school, 
for no outward compulsion forces the student to attend. 
Moreover, an experience on the soil and lack of academic 
training does not necessarily imply a static situation from 
the point of view of book education. The majority of folk- 
school teachers with whom we came in contact were untiring 
students and inveterate readers. The younger ones were 
taking course on course at folk schools, in Copenhagen, and 
elsewhere. ‘The older ones had amassed large libraries which 
bore every evidence of liberal use. They had become 
specialists in their subjects. 

One hears, both in Denmark and in other Scandinavian 
countries, considerable unfavorable criticism of the caliber of 
the present teaching force as compared with that of the 
previous generation. One cannot say that the lack of out- 
standing personalities such as Schroder and Trier necessarily 
means that the teaching force as a whole is inferior. The 
first leaders were usually university men who gave up a career 
to go out and settle down in the country to teach people 
something — nobody knew just what — but which did not 
lead to a degree or to anything practical. ‘Their friends 
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thought them crazy, that they were sacrificing themselves, 
and even some of the farmers viewed them askance. Neces- 
sarily they had to be unusually strong men, although it is 
also true that the force of the national movement carried 
along with it many weaker teachers who might not at another 
time under other circumstances have been successful yet 
whose enthusiasm, love of country and people, and genuine 
desire to help made them a real factor in the younger days 
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of the movement. Today no one considers it strange for a 
young man to go from the University into folk-school teach- 
ing. It is no different from teaching anywhere as far as the 
general point of view is concerned. The necessity of a 
struggle to preserve an ideal no longer exists; it does not 
develop the exceptionally strong man or perhaps he does not 
stand out in the new order. 

That folk-school teachers should have better oppor- 
tunities for a broad outlook than are now open is generally 
realized. Those who can arrange to travel do so, often 
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working their way. “One of the best educations for a young 
man,” said a principal, “is gained by working in other coun- 
tries. So he comes to understand the people. He does not 
see simply “scenery and natives.’’’ Young teachers some- 
times take a year or two of teaching in one of the folk schools 
among the children of Danish descent in America. Many 
go to England, especially to Fircroft, the English folk school 
near Birmingham, and to Ruskin College, Oxford. Both of 
these are held to have done much to widen the Danish school 
horizon. Characteristic was the training of an able young 
Danish teacher whom we heard at Fircroft deliver a series of 
lectures in excellent English. After the usual public-school 
education and a number of years on the farm, he had taken 
one winter at Ryslinge, two at Frederiksborg, three at Askov, 
two summer courses of three months each, one winter of 
private tutoring, and two years at Fircroft. Between these 
sessions he had worked his way and read incessantly. 
Whatever their own personal education or training, one 
finds that the Danish folk-school teachers subscribe pretty 
unanimously to Grundtvig’s creed. The mere amassing of 
information, grades, and credits constitutes no argument 
per se for teaching ability. That is not education. Experi- 
ence in life first, the desire or awakening next — and there is 
no stopping the young man in his quest for the information 
he feels he needs. Whether or not all these things will make 
a successful folk-school teacher is another matter. No one 
can tell until he tries. I talked with a brilliant young lec- 
turer, a great student of international relations and of 
Grundtvig and folk-school history and theory in general, 
who was trying his first year in charge of a folk school. 
Though not abnormally self-depreciative, he was full of 
doubts as to his success. He had always believed in and 
used, he said, the appeal of reason, but he had come to see 
that this was not enough. One must appeal to the conscience 
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of one’s pupils and, with women especially, to the emotions. 
He was not at all sure that he could do this. 

In this unstandardized yet mutually understanding 
Grundtvigian group one finds, as might be expected, conser- 
vative and radical elements, although these are hardly 
descriptive terms. Radical is more properly applied to the 
opinions of the Forstander than to the conduct of his school. 
Naturally, in spite of the stand against propaganda, schools 
reflect the political opinions of their principals. At the same 
time such opinions may not be shared by the entire faculty. 
Askov, for example, is reckoned as being of the Gaardmand’s 
political bias since Jakob Appel, its principal, came out as the 
Gaardmand’s candidate for Left or Liberal Minister of Edu- 
cation. Yet one catches in lectures given at Askov the most 
sympathetic attitude toward the smallholder movement as to 
the extension of which the middle-class farmer has a good 
many qualms. 

A strong emphasis on international history rather than on 
national sends a school automatically into the progressive 
ranks and probably aligns it with the large peace group. 
The principal explains that a fine distinction exists between 
“national”? and “nationalistic.’”’ One implies inward de- 
velopment, the other expansion. Properly the international 
is reached through the national, not the nationalistic. On 
the other hand, the conservative clings to the old emphasis 
on Denmark’s history and sometimes on Denmark’s old 
boundaries down there with Danevirke, grass-grown in the 
German sun — boundaries which Danes could defend again 
as they have done many times before at Dybbol Molle. 

It must be understood that radicalism does not necessarily 
mean a movement away from Grundtvig. Curiously enough, 
the so-called radical is often the most conservative, almost a 
purist, in his regard for certain original principles and prac- 
tices which he believes fundamental in the folk school’s past 
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life and service. Sometimes he out-Grundtvigs Grundtvig 
in his democracy. Indeed conservatives and radicals in all 
degrees of their social and political faiths are like separate 
compasses, deflected here and there by strong counter- 
attractions but all, in theory at least, pointing to the North 
Star of Grundtvig. As one principal put it in a comparison 
of the Danish schools with the non-Grundtvigian folk school 
of Sweden: 


In Sweden the emphasis is on Wimakine a good citizen rather than upon | 
developing the inner self. Denmark’s many trials have given rise to) 
an emphasis on something deeper —on a soul life. In Sweden they are) 
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more practical, more like a link in the state system. In Denmark they 
are in a peculiar sense the outgrowth of national life — a distinction, 
difficult to put into words and always resented by the Swedes. 


When one grasps this fluid center of the folk-school move- 
ment, it is easy for him to understand various queries which 
were put to us from time to time as we visited different and 
possibly sometimes erring members of the family. In stating 
a number of these inner criticisms in the following pages it is 
not my purpose to attack or defend the institutions under 
discussion. I merely wish to draw attention to differences 
which existed at that time, and add what we ourselves ob- 
served and heard as we went about from school to school. 

Among the schools especially in the public eye the winter 
we were in Denmark was the International Folk School or 
People’s College at Helsingor. The questions raised in regard 
to this school were not concerned with the fact that it was 
. co-educational or that it required of its students a certain 
amount of manual labor.!. These practices were not common 
in the Danish folk school but they involved no funda- 
mental theory. The present service plan had grown out of 
the abundance of labor in a small, thickly-settled country 


1 This has been greatly reduced since the above writing. 
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and the desire to give the student leisure for reflection. No 
thought of class or academic distinctions entered into it. 
Many of the maids in the kitchen came back later for a 
summer course themselves.. Indeed, as far as labor was 
concerned one might as well have practical work in a folk 
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school, provided such work was not intended primarily to 
train students for vocations. Its aim must always be 
spiritual. | 

Any doubt as to the International People’s College, there- 
fore, did not arise on this score but on a more fundamental 
point. The folk school is at once the expression and the 
conserver of a national culture. A nation’s culture and lan- 
guage are inextricably bound up with each other. What 


1 A question asked us many times was one relating to the student-labor prac- 
tice in America. For a university student to work his way in Denmark is utterly 
unknown and it seemed hard for Danes to grasp the American point of view or 
believe that it was really put into practice. 
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culture can an international school express? What tongue 
shall be used? And if a teacher must use a tongue foreign 
to him, how can he freely transmit his deepest personality? 
And the language problem? The students — many of them 
—/‘must waste so much time learning a new language, to say 
nothing of losing the inspiration of what is given in that 
language while they are learning it. 

Such questions we could not pretend to answer. We 
could only tell what we had heard and seen at Helsingor. 
Mr. Manniche, the principal, was an ardent student of 
Grundtvig. He had on at least four separate occasions given 
us special lectures on Grundtvig’s life so that we might make 
no mistake on folk-school history. The school was as frankly 
on a Christian basis as the other Grundtvigian schools 
despite the fact that its international character appealed to 
industrial _workers rather than to farmers. Many of the 
pupils there when we visited it were unemployed Danes who 
were receiving an educational stipend for three months from 
the state. One would have thought they might be repelled 
or at least that their unions, allied as they are with the 
extreme socialist wing, would not have recommended a school 
so frankly religious, but we were told that the gap between 
the church and working groups was no longer so great. 
When socialism becomes a power in politics it loses something 
of its quasi-religious character and with it some of the antag- 
onism to the organized church. This may have been the 
explanation, or possibly the union leaders did not advertise 
the Christian character of the school. The International 
People’s College was not, of course, intended for industrial 
workers alone. Ideally it aims to bring together all nations 
and all political creeds. It should help those of one national 
culture to be tolerant of another; city to understand coun- 
try; radical, conservative. Living together and working 
together would be most potent influences toward this end. 
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Certainly the young men we saw were happy in the home 
atmosphere. ‘The very youth and poverty of the school — 
its meager equipment — created an esprit de corps and a 
noticeably democratic and friendly attitude. Nor have I 
ever seen a group more intensely, pathetically determined to 
learn and improve. It is true that language created a prob- 
lem of whose actual seriousness it was difficult for me to judge 
except on the jaundiced basis of my own painful struggles 
with Danish. One German with whom I talked admitted 
that he understood little of either Danish or English lectures 
though he was contentedly plodding along in that direction. 
On the other hand, I was frankly amazed at the progress 
some of the classes were making in English. One advanced 
group understood fairly well an English lecture of consider- 
able closeness of thought. I could not help wondering 
whether Danish and German workers would not be more 
eager and able to acquire. English than the Englishman or 
American, Danish or German. The Anglo-Saxon is a slow 
creature at best when it comes to languages. He knows that 
if he shouts questions long enough in his own tongue some 
one will come to answer them — especially in Denmark. If 
English should become the official language of the school, as 
seemed likely, the obstruction of languages would be removed 
as far as the Anglo-Saxon is concerned. Esperanto, which 
was also taught, might help in time. 

One could not expect to find emphasis on Danish history 
or literature at the International People’s College. History 
and literature, development of civilization and social insti- 
tutions would be from the world rather than from the national 
standpoint, although courses were given on the folk school 
and codperation both of which would involve much Danish 
history, spiritual and secular. In a recent program for the 
summer course I find listed among other subjects: Social 
Psychology, Political and Social Institutions in Modern 
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Civilized Lands, Religious and Social Life in Modern France, 
Biology and Modern American Pedagogics, History of Eng- 
lish Literature, Labor Movements in Denmark.! We our- 
selves heard a most stimulating talk by a prominent Copen- 
hagen minister, now a bishop, on religious movements in 
Denmark with comparisons as to conditions in England and 
America. Lectures and courses of this type would be of 
deep interest to foreigners and the fact that they would be 
difficult for some to get clearly might be offset by the gain 
in mutual understanding through living together and com- 
ing to know one another as individuals and as representa- 
tives of other nations. It was a difficult experiment in an 
early stage of development but we could not but feel that 
young people must gain from a sojourn there a deepened 
spiritual life and a broader, more tolerant attitude. 

Another school much in the public eye and the subject of 
a good deal of favorable as well as critical comment was 
Niels Bukh’s Gymnastic Folk School. Here again the ques- 
tion did not have so much to do with the kind of gymnastics 
although these, especially the gymnastics for women, had 
their critics. [he main query was as to whether the school 
did not tend to make young men train to excel as gymnasts, 
to assume the Greek attitude toward the body, rather than 
to use gymnastics toward the end of making better men. 

How seriously such questions are considered may be illus- 
trated by the comments of a doctor, a Grundtvigian convert 
out of university circles, who came into the folk-school 
family from a purely city environment. Discussing Bukh’s 
school he said it was always an open question as to exactly 


1The Yearbook of 1926 explains that there will be scope for free choice in 
special subjects — trade drawing, cooking, codperation, and foreign languages. 
The ordinary folk-school subjects in which all students will participate will be 
cultural life in Denmark and abroad, social and economic developments and 
international problems. A department will be established for men and women 
to prepare for examination as teachers in English and German. 
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what was the physical effect of gymnastics. They were 
fashionable just now in Europe, but one could not say 
whether they made a better man or, indeed, what made a 
better man. One must stand on a higher plane than the 
purely physical. Did gymnastics make for this? It was to 
be hoped. 

One should, of course, have young men longer than five 
months. One of the lecture courses at Bukh’s aimed to give 
them understanding of life development and principles so 
that they would know a little of their bodies, the structure, 
bones, muscles, the heart especially which could be trained, 
and the nerves which are organs and may be trained and 
developed like other organs. Men were animals but plus — 
and so to character development. 

He added that Bukh’s gymnastics were based on careful 
study but he did not try to explain why he was able to keep 
his young people in such constant action. One could only 
say that experience had shown it could be done. Everyone 
knows that it involves less effort to swing from one motion 
to another than to hold a limb long in one position, rest, 
and take up another position. It is easier to stretch an arm 
up and down five or six times in succession than in the same 
time put it up, hold it to a correct position, and put it down. 

Our own judgment on the system was too superficial to 
be worth recording. Dignity of carriage, beauty of move- 
ment, and simplicity of manner were outstanding character- 
istics of Bukh’s group at Ollerup, accompanied by apparently 
good physical condition. It was inevitable that strictly 
cultural subjects should take a second place in the curriculum 
but this was not, perhaps, as serious as it might seem as a 
large number of the students had attended other folk schools 
previously. The close relationship of Bukh’s Gymnastic 
School with the Ollerup Folk School which adjoined it was 
another cultural influence. We heard a lecturer from the 
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Folk School give one of a regular series of lectures at the 
Gymnastic School in which he emphasized Grundtvig’s the- 
ory of the use of things of this world — but not for themselves 
alone. Ina like manner gymnastics were not for gymnastics’ 
sake alone. 

As to whether the school trained gymnasts primarily it 
was plain to see how great a temptation it might be to do 
just this thing. ‘The effect of the exercises was so marked 
and so rapid and the men so enthusiastic that a teacher might 
almost be excused if he let the spirit take the easiest direc- 
tion, that of competition and display. Whatever tendencies 
of this sort may have existed we personally were deeply 
impressed by the family character of the school and the rela- 
tions of confidence between principal and students. ‘The 
evening song when all gathered in the Forstander’s living 
room as if it were indeed their own, the simple “God Nat,” 
were nearer home in spirit than one could well imagine a 
school to be. Such influences seemed to us to make for 
better men regardless of emphasis on gymnastics though 
these, too, had their ethical value. Bukh was a martinet 
as to the manner in which his exercises must be taken. His 
open criticisms from the gallery were unsparing and the stu- 
dents worked with a determined intensity to attain the 
standard he set. We were told that at least fifty per cent 
of the pupils had gone back to their previous work and were 
at the same time leading free evening gymnastic classes in 
their own communities. , 

Borup’s Folk School generally received favorable comment 
from the folk-school group but it came in, too, for some 
questioning. No folk-school teacher we met in all our stay 
was a more thorough Grundtvigian than this same fine old 
man, Johann Borup, who had given his whole life to building 
a Folkehojskole for industrial workers in Copenhagen. I re- 
member the talk we had on his work, in his little study filled 
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with volumes of Grundtvig’s writings. It was his conviction 
that “civilization rests upon the lower classes.” That was 
why he worked with the laboring groups. In the beginning 
he had gone out to the trade unions and talked to them, 
told them that a man to be of service to the world must 
know something. He must read and write and figure, and 
should know some English and perhaps a little German and 
French. The Scandinavian races, Anglo-Saxons, and Ger- 
mans, had a certain ideal in common — the ideal of realizing 
the best in a man. Science, history, and literature, are the 
tools through which man may come to know himself. And 
this is the great point — to know oneself, to find oneself, not 
to be dependent on one’s next-door neighbor or on anyone 
else except God. 

So he talked to the men, and they listened as one who 
hears songs from his childhood. Most of them went their 
ways and forgot, but a few — one or two, came back to ask 
his help. These he taught. At first it was reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, often only arithmetic. After a year or two 
some came back and asked, “Is this all you have?” So he 
organized classes. He said, “You may be atheist or Chris- 
tian — what you like, as long as you come to know your- 
self.” He could not, of course, use all the methods possible 
in the regular folk schools. He could not live with his five- 
hundred students as a family but he did not feel this to be 
essential. Moreover, he was obliged to take people where 
he found them on the ground of their interest. If he had 
said, ‘“Here, you must believe,’ they would have turned 
away. “The first thing one must work for is some kind of 
conviction. If at the end of my year I can feel that I have 
touched my pupils so that they are thinking and asking 
questions, I am satisfied. What comes after I cannot tell 
but the beginning is made. Should they take my word at 
the beginning and not think and work it out for themselves, 
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when they leave me they would fall back into their old 
cynicism and indifference. As I told you before, they must 
understand themselves and so come to rest on something 
greater than themselves.” 

Most of the regular folk-school leaders are keenly con- 
scious of their failure to reach the industrial world — a failure 
especially serious in that it seems likely that industrialism in 
a country with as limited an area as Denmark must increase 
in years to come. Its social control together with the pres- 
ervation of what is best in the old culture will depend in 
great degree on just such fundamentals as the folk schools 
emphasize. Whether the Folkehojskole can reach the indus- 
trial worker and in what way is one of the most discussed 
questions in folk-school circles today. The handworker 
divisions do not throw much light on the matter for they 
are made up largely, as they were at Vallekilde, of young 
men from small trades in the country — more radical than 
the Gaardmend but not one with the industrial workers in 
the city. The value of Borup’s attempt to adapt Grundt- 
vig’s theory to an urban population is, therefore, recognized. 
The folk-school group feels deeply, nevertheless, as I have 
indicated several times, the value of the home-life side of the 
old schools. Without it a school is hardly a folk school. I 
heard, too, one or two criticisms of Borup’s manner of 
treating the question of religion. 

Commenting on these points a thoughtful student of the 
whole movement called attention to the fact that it was 
both possible and common for all kinds of views to be 
expressed in the common folk school. Because the students 
lived at the school, however, the master had time to make 
his own atmosphere and to answer any questions that might 
arise. Where students came only for lectures and returned 
every night to their own homes they were less likely to find 
their way through the contradictory tangle of new thoughts 
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to a ground from which they could go steadily forward. 
When I quoted the further criticisms of a youthful radical 
to the effect that Borup had not captured the city in his 
thirty odd years of service because he did not take a pro- 
nounced socialistic stand, he answered that it was probably 
true that many of Borup’s students were near-country people 
not yet extreme radicals in any great majority. Neverthe- 
less, it was questionable whether it was particularly desirable 
to attract the solid support of the Labor Party. Further- 
more, if one had religious views, one must stand by them 
regardless of whether he was attracting support or not. As 
a matter of fact, the folk school had never claimed to be a 
religious school in the accepted sense, or to instil religious 
views. Its aim has always been to broaden and elevate 
humanity — to lead away from the material. In passing, 
I might add that as far as the industrial group is concerned 
the number of workers in Borup’s school has steadily in- 
creased. ‘The personal testimony of a socialist leader speaks 
for itself. “‘ Borup has made the name of folk school tolerated 
among industrial workers.” 

An effort to combine both farming and city industrial 
groups was being made while we were in Denmark at Hong 
Folk School. It was frankly experimental. The principal, 
Mr. Jorgensen, did not know how it would work out and the 
labor leaders were not yet won to it. Out of the entire num- 
ber of students — about eighty in all — only ten were indus- 
trial workers and these were of the unemployed. The fact 
of their being out of work was held to be no argument against 
the coming of workers to such a school when economic con- 
ditions were better. There is always more or less unem- 
ployment and young workers are the first to be let out. 
The Forstander felt the particular need of helping the two 
groups to a mutual understanding of each other’s problems. 
The farmer could not understand, for instance, why he 
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should be taxed for unemployment insurance, nor was the 
industrial worker, on the other hand, interested in the rural 
problem of land. 

So far the experiment was considered to be working satis- 
factorily. ‘The city workers were a lively yeast in the more 
static mass of farmers, but the two made an amicable house- 
hold. ‘The course laid considerable emphasis on social eco- 
nomics and world history. A teacher from the Worker’s 
Folk School at Esbjerg lectured from the socialist standpoint 
while the Forstander stood on Grundtvigan ground. In some 
of their political views the two were probably not so very far 
apart, for the principal’s father had been a Husmand and his 
son was, as a matter of course, interested in the smallholder 
movement. Nevertheless, between the Social-Demokrat, who 
believes in the nationalization of land, and the Husmand, 
who would have the state appropriate and subdivide portions 
of large estates to provide for an increasing farm population, 
is a very definite gap. The smallholder is, moreover, rather 
conservative in his religious beliefs. The head of a Hus- 
mand’s school, appointed by Husmand’s societies which own 
it, would probably be a radical in his political beliefs, but it 
does not follow by any means that extreme radical views on 
religion would be acceptable to his constituency. Quite the 
contrary. As a general matter, one is practically free to 
express his political views without affecting his position; but 
religiously he is less free — at least in the country — although 
far freer than in America. One may see, therefore, that Mr. 
Jorgensen, the principal at Hong, was trying to drive an 
apparently well-mated but in reality nervous and balky 
team." 

All the schools of which I have been speaking are Grundt- 
vigian — “in the family” as it were. When one moves out 


1 The Hong school has since been converted into a Husmandsskole on practically 
the same basis as that at Odense. See p. 200. 
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of the family into the so-called Folkehojskoler which make 
use’ of certain common folk-school practices and methods 
without accepting the philosophy of Grundtvig, one takes a 
long step, no matter how slight the gap may first seem from 
external evidences. Of such schools in Denmark the largest 
number, eight in all, are associated with the Indre Missions 
body. 

Even a foreigner can soon detect, through certain surface 
similarities, the difference between the Indre Missions schools 
at Haslev, for example, and such schools as Askov and Vest- 
birk. For Denmark the Haslev plant, comprising common 
folk school, extended and handwork, agricultural school, and 
a university preparatory school in addition, is a large one. 
The various departments, some simple and old, some modern 
and well-equipped, are independent of each other but situated 
near one another and closely interrelated. It is a far cry 
from Kristen Kold’s little school family to the great modern 
Handworker’s School where 200 industrial workers, especially 
from the building trades, live and receive a technical educa- 
tion ‘“‘in the folk-school spirit.” All the work except one 
lecture a day is practical for, we are told, “workers will not 
go to the cultural folk school. All wish a more definite, 
practical kind of help.”’ Some of the students have attended 
five successive years and gone out with full technical 
training. 

The principal of the common folk school at Hasiev thus 
expressed the difference between Grundtvigian and Indre 
Missions practice: 


The Grundtvigians use cultural subjects, literature and history, to 
arouse the spiritual nature. They will not discuss strictly religious mat- 
ters unless the student calls for them. The Indre Missions, on the con- 
trary, believes that everything rests on the religious life of the student. 
This is the period to develop it. Hence they do not hesitate to teach 
and talk religion. 


i 
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One hesitates to approach in an analytical spirit the schools 
of a movement which has meant as much as has the Indre 
Missions to the Danish church. A student of the folk school, 
however, must note that two more definite steps away from 
Grundtvig’s ideal of an education for the people could hardly 
be taken than vocational training and organized emphasis 
on religion in any theological sense. All his life Grundtvig 
fought with increasing emphasis against materialism and 
for the freedom of the individual. ‘To him and those teach- 
ers who have followed him, labor is dignified — not less 
noble, and more fundamental than professional life — but 
its significance is of more importance than its technical 
efficiency. To them “Christ is all,” but a truly spiritual 
life is more to be desired than acceptance of any special 
creed. It is for the teacher to awaken what is deepest and 
best in the student. He should not try to define the terms 
in which that best is to be expressed. There is a distinct 
difference, though often a delicate one, between striving to 
stimulate the student’s higher nature as Grundtvig desired, 
and endeavoring to impress on him one’s peculiar theological 
beliefs. There is a difference, too, between using practical 
subjects to reach the spiritual and preparing students to earn 
a livelihood. According to Grundtvig’s way of thinking one 
is the right kind of Folkehojskole; the other is not. 

Judged on this basis the Worker’s Folk School at Esbjerg, 
like the Indre Missions schools, has no real right to its name. 
It was built, in fact, and is owned on the share principle by 
the working people of Esbjerg in the interest of advancing 
socialism. As I have tried to suggest in speaking of Hong, 
one must distinguish carefully between the kind of socialism 
one sees incorporated in the working of the Danish state 
today — a socialism not incompatible with private owner- 
ship and with a state church or at least with recognition of 
Christianity, and the Marxian philosophy imported from 
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Germany and expressed by the Socialist or Social-Demo- 
krat party which is recruited largely from industrial ranks. 
The first permeates in greater or less degree the political 
thinking of all but the very few conservatives in Denmark 
today. The second, held by a well-organized and aggressive 
minority, is a less bitter socialism than in Germany; for at 
bottom there is little class feeling in Denmark except on the 
part of a few of the old nobility, and even they must work 
now. This socialism is, however, distinctly materialistic, 
aimed at economic betterment and political power with scant 
thought of cultural or spiritual improvement. 

Curiously enough, the shareholders in the Worker’s Folk 
School though allied with the Socialist party showed little 
active interest in the school. The local leader brought con- 
siderable personal influence to bear on its program but the 
“socialist creed’’ which was to be its basis had not been 
formulated. They were working on it, we were told, but 
the only statement so far possible as to the school’s object 
was that it sought “to broaden and lift the working classes.” 
It stood frankly against the existing form of government in 
spite of which it received state aid — another interesting 
evidence of the liberality of the Danish state which, “‘too 
easy-going perhaps, too ready to see the other fellow’s point 
of view,” believes that all elements of the population should 
be recognized. 

The principal, a woman, Froeken Alkjersig (and the only 
woman principal! I saw in the Danish folk schools beside Fru 
Appel), of a deep spiritual nature, was inclined to interpret 
socialism in its most spiritual aspect. She deplored the 
smallness of Denmark which prevented a broad point of 
view and tended to make the people think in small terms. 
That was the danger of the socialist movement in Denmark, 


1 There is now an interesting new Gymnastic Folk School for Women, directed 
by women, at Snohoj. 
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Then, too, there were few great leaders. “Socialism at its 
best,’ she added, “in its broadest, finest sense is a religion 
and we work to have it understood so.”’ At the same time 
she volunteered that the ethical alone was cold and that 
many questions were impossible to answer without a Chris- 
tian basis. She did not hesitate, she said, to express her own 
views to her students and she felt that the school to succeed 
must have something of the old folk-school spirit. She 
doubted the advisability at this time of trying to combine 
farmers and workers in one school. It was better to deal 
with each group alone. It created less hard feeling, fewer 
difficulties. In the end “the farmers must be won to 
socialism.” 

No one could ask a more natural delightful home atmos- 
phere than existed at the Socialist or Worker’s Folk School, 
a more complete “relationship of equals.”” Young workers 
who, we were told, “believe in nothing, are suspicious of 
everybody, and would not feel at home in a Grundtvigian 
school through which the Christian basis is obvious from 
morning to evening song,” come in here, live together, study 
together, discuss together. They have been used to street 
songs; they learn some of the Grundtvigian and new songs 
of which a book has been compiled embodying the spirit of 
the socialist movement.’ International in thought they 
asked at first, “Why should I care especially for Denmark?” 
Through these songs they come to love her. “Music is one 
of our greatest weapons,” said Principal Alkjersig, “but 
living together is exceedingly important. It is wonderful to 
watch the change, the dying of suspicion, the growing delight 
in the family life and the free exchange of thought. It is a 
great temptation to have a big school but one cannot reach 
numbers in this intimate way. Fifty or sixty are really 
enough.” 

1 Den Rode Hojskole Sangbog. Udgivet af Arbejderhdiskolen i Esbjerg. 
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Into such paths has Grundtvig’s theory diverged. One 
might follow it into Iceland and the Faroe Islands where it 
is practically an extension of the old Danish form; into Ger- 
many where it is largely an urban and nonresident develop- 
ment; into Switzerland where the one school, though situated 
in the country, has drawn from the unemployed group and 
hence has met serious difficulties in attendance and financial 
support; into Japan where its one exponent strives to adapt 
the individualistic emphasis to the eastern conception of the 
individual — joyful in the contemplation of complete loss 
of self in the group, and where even the peculiar gymnastics 
are an effort to express the Japanese spirit. A new school 
to be opened in France is to follow the general plan of the 
International People’s College at Helsingér but is begun in 
the hope of opening the way for the old Danish type of folk 
school so needed by the French peasantry.! 

Fircroft, the English folk school to which we paid a brief 
visit, founded in 1909, has grown slowly and has been beset 
with many financial difficulties. Its chief concern is indus- 
trial life though it is residential and deeply influenced by 
Grundtvig. In an account of the life of Tom Bryan, its 
first warden, is a statement of its relation to the Danish 
schools: 


The main feature which Fircroft has in common with the Danish 
High Schools is the insistence on the value of residence. Tom Bryan 
(the principal) was never tired of emphasizing the importance of resi- 
dence. He perceived that even tutorial classes do not bring to the work- 
ers the best that the older universities have to bestow. He coveted the 
experience of college life for the common people of England. He was 
setting out to teach men the art of living together. He knew that 
politically and industrially men must learn to codperate. But as is 
clear from the Danish example, codperation depends on education — not 


1 An effort is being made to start folk schools in Czechoslovakia and in Ireland, 
but to date (1928) I am not sure how far such schools have materialized. It also 
is possible that schools will be opened in Russia and Wales. 
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on technical education but on general education, and not on any sort 
of study of the humanities but on residence in a college involving the 
actual experience of working together in the things of the mind and in 
things practical. A building round which traditions might gather and 
which could evoke a common loyalty was an essential part of Bryan’s 
idea of Fircroft. His acceptance of Mazzini’s emphasis on association 
as the guarantee of liberty and the source of progress pointed in the same 
direction. Men will never associate truly without real education and 
what form of education can better fit men for association than sharing a 
common life in one building for three months, six months or a year? 
Education for citizenship gains immensely from a common residence.! 


In the United States several schools among the young 
people of Danish descent have never, at least in the past, 
sought to express America. They have been in part an 
effort to preserve and pass on the best in Danish culture — 
to keep alive in the Danish immigrant and his children their 
old culture; in part a kind of translating institution from 
one national life to another. A portion of the instruction has 
always been in Danish, another reason which has kept these 
schools from influencing more deeply American thought. 
The same thing is probably true of the one folk school in 
Argentina and one in Canada. ‘Two new American schools, 
Pocono Peoples’ College at Henryville, Pennsylvania, and 
the John C. Campbell Folk School at Brasstown, North 
Carolina, are too young as yet for analysis.? The first is 
based on Grundtvig’s theory of a common meeting ground 
for all youth. ‘The second, keeping in mind the rural adap- 
tation of Grundtvig’s theory in Denmark, seeks to enrich 
the rural life of the Southern mountain country. 

Of the folk schools of Norway, Sweden, and Finland I wish 
to speak in more detail in later chapters. 


1H. G. Woop and Artuur E. Hatt — Tom Bryan, First Warden of Eircelt 
p- 57. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1922. 

2 Waddington People’s College at Wheeling, West Virginia, was opened Decem- 
ber 1, 1927, under the auspices of the Division of Extension of the University of 
West Virginia. 


CHAPTER XI 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS AND MOVEMENTS 


When one begins to search the state statistics of Denmark 
for figures on the folk school, he finds grouped with them 
the corresponding figures for agricultural schools. At first 
glance the grouping seems a strange one. Schools the direct 
object of which is to teach agriculture would seem to be 
diametrically opposed to those the avowed object of which 
is to direct the mind away from material things. The one 
is frankly vocational, the other equally frankly cultural. 
The two have, nevertheless, a close relationship. The folk 
school is firmly attached to the soil. It seeks to relate the 
culture of books and art to the culture of the soil — to make 
real the spiritual significance of material things. It does not 
forget the economic, and it never aims to divorce the farmer 
from his profession, the worker from his trade. It has in 
mind the well-being, the entire well-being of the Danish 
country side. It sees clearly that the only safe path for 
any nation to internal and external peace is that which 
seeks the contentment, economic and spiritual, of all of its 
people. 

It will be recalled that a number of agricultural schools 
came into being with the rise of interest in scientific agri- 
culture, about 1845-50, and with the somewhat later change 
in agricultural production from grain-raising to animal prod- 
ucts. At one time, It even seemed likely that Rédding 
would be changed into such a scientific agricultural school, 
the faculty itself being divided on the issue. These early 
agricultural schools corresponded to academic schools in 


general type of instruction, but with the coming of the folk 
184 
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schools a new form sprang into existence modeled in part 
on the folk schools and sympathetically allied with the folk- 
school movement. All the agricultural schools, with the 
exception of course of the Royal Agricultural College in 
Copenhagen, are now of this type. Like the folk schools 
they are privately owned, either by individuals or associa- 
tions. They have a small state subsidy and the students 


“Datum AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL — A VERITABLE ARISTOCRAT OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS” 


also may receive state aid under the same law as that apply- 
ing to the folk schools.1. No previous school qualifica- 
tions are required of pupils beyond the usual elementary 
course ending at fourteen. No written examinations are 
given and no credits, except in dairy and milk-recording 
courses from which the students go out to take charge of 
cooperative creameries or to work in the service of the milk- 
testing associations. The agricultural school assumes that 
the student wishes the information for use on his own farm 


1 See note, foot of page 159. 
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and seeks to interpret to him the practical aspects of the 
life he is going to lead. 

The agricultural school in Denmark, then, is a sister school 
of the folk school. It is the folk-school method applied to 
the practical end of teaching agriculture. It might almost 
be called the continuation school of the folk school. The 
two schools not only draw from practically the same group 
but actually enroll many of the same students. An agricu!- 
tural student must have had three or four years of practical 
work on a farm before entering ! and it is held desirable for 
him to have had as well a winter at a folk school. In 1920- 
21, 37 per cent of the students in the agricultural schools had 
taken a folk-school course previous to their entrance, and 
we were told several times that such pupils recetved the most 
benefit from their agricultural course. It is even common 
for students to go to a folk school first, then to an agricultural 
school, then back again to a folk school for an advanced 
course, usually working between times to secure enough 
money for the various terms. It is natural, therefore, for 
the state to enumerate the two together, a fairer procedure 
in point of fact, when one is considering their relations to 
rural Denmark, than to estimate their effect separately. 
If one does wish to differentiate, one must remember that 
the total number of agricultural students is only a third of 


1 “The practical training is almost completely left to the private initiative and, 
as regards the smaller farmers, it is given at home, by relations or by working on 
a salary for strangers. Owners of larger farms, or people in other professions, 
usually send their boys, who are to be trained in agriculture, to well-known expert 
owners or renters of large farms, where they generally spend about three years 
participating constantly in all the work going on, often a year each on different 
farms. If it is required that the apprentice-shall board with the family, a fee of 
a couple of hundred kroner or more is usually paid especially for the first year, 
but if such a demand is not made, the apprentice may — especially if brought 
up in the country — obtain a salary of a couple of hundred kroner annually.” 
A Short Survey of the Danish Agriculture (Prefaced by Professional Experts), 
p. 26. The Royal Danish Agricultural Society, Copenhagen, 1913. ; 
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that enrolled in the folk school, and again, that over a third 
of this third has previously attended a folk school. 

As the folk school seeks to make a better man, so the agri- 
cultural school seeks to make a better all-round farmer. It 
does not disregard the importance of making better men as 
well as better farmers, and it recognizes the influence of 
personality in so doing. The principal and faculty of the 
agricultural school live with their pupils as a family. The 
instruction is largely by lectures, though to fix necessary 
facts frequent quizzes are given — about one to every four 
lectures. As in the folk school, morning song, gymnastics, 
singing, and instruction in Danish are part of the program. 
Sociology, too, is considered an essential for the modern 
farmer — controller of the destinies of Denmark. The sub- 
jects offered in the average course and the average number 
of hours devoted to each are indicated in the accompanying 
table. 


SuBJECTs TAUGHT IN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS AND AVERAGE NuMBER 
oF Hours For EacH SUBJECT 


SUBJECT HOURS 
EM IRE Rd a a, ES Dy i SP aga REMI eh Bg 
SPERRICINECETihtares WP ds s(t ie ek oe kd ).)7860 
SN ca Fee G0 tei p) ive owl) Pdi WRG OTT eR wt 5 
Ee NG ak ks ue Be ed's Wak st eri) sodsicet oy ria 858 
EI ree te ona RY Oe go Ce MO a eget «CO 
EE 0 tire ay glee te chek x hud. vbr) betes 5 AS 
UAE ies Paci brie ea dae oe ee Et 
SL SS SD San dP OP Ps ae RE 
Be menratorcni gt yl p et 4 60 fad te Rte AN ht ee! AYR TIR4 
IR ee ie ow Piers Bo sles” set wee Ctewe” sed altatetel 794 
EE EC COC KT ea ee Pe ub Ble Tile uty lacs SIZ 4 
Re re eM at rn” seh ele eh oral Ss te RAT 
Nk eS eM gai er Swe nei iad ye Analy ‘ehal yO 
nts Aine Meee tree eG) sete kt Soot fats 28 
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SUBJECT HOURS 
Farm, economy, tie JAlat # beltetse wlaisobsa ted: Bint fen see 
History. of agriculture... “ps ates s:% alkene ofa bee seths nee 
Horses. tee fe ep ie ee Og ae te oe ee 
Organic chemistry \F 4.000 sata nee es ta eee anes es are 
Drawing; liam, etc.’ 2." a ee Ee ee 
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Dairying: || eg) cose, al edie ihe i ee pe eee 
Surveying andsleveling, )) .0) i) ccdscayat dep! cp ey el ep ee 
Pas PiCgt ie eon ced Cen late Sea 14 
Weeds‘and their eradication: (99.07 2?) Sal ce 
Meadow and moor cultrvation’—*)) 9° 7°) 8 
Séedssandtseeditestina i'l 2 Vk) pat ool be Bren he vt LG 
Rotation of crops). iis 7 FR208 1h DOS OP ee 2 OC 


The length of the course varies in different schools. Some 
have five, some six months. A continuation course of three 
or four months in the summer gives the student opportunity 
to specialize on some subject which may be worked out in 
connection with the school farm; or he may secure experience 
in the laboratory, in surveying or in other phases of agricul- 
tural theory or practice. Neither in summer nor winter 
does he do manual labor of any kind on the farm, which is 
strictly for the school’s economic convenience. Such work 
he is supposed to have had before he came. His few months 
at the agricultural school are all too short for technical and 
scientific information. Indeed Dalum, one of the oldest and 
most influential of the agricultural schools, recently tried to 
extend its course to nine months, although it was shortly 
forced to give up the attempt. Such extra time would un- 
doubtedly be valuable to the student, especially in the 
laboratory work which is necessarily cut to a minimum on 
the six-months basis. The average farmer, however, can 
ill afford to be away so long a time from his farm, and short 
as is the general agricultural course, it has done an invaluable 
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work in raising the average of scientific agricultural produc- 
tion in Denmark. 

Harold Faber in his history of codperation in Danish 
agriculture! calls attention to the fact that while the peasants 
out of their own efforts were building up codperative 
creameries, 
neither the state nor any other public body took any notice of them, nor 
did even such a question as the technical education of the many hundred 
men required to manage or work on the staff of these very complicated 
dairies with their powerful and dangerous cream separators, their pas- 


teurisers, pure culture propagators, and other appliances, trouble any- 
one outside the peasant farmer class. 


The first help came through the independent agricultural 
school. Niels Pedersen (1851-1911), a small peasant farmer 
from Jutland, who had had the usual training of work on the 
farm, winter courses at the folk school, and even a full 
course at the Royal Agricultural College, Copenhagen, 
bought a farm near Askov and opened the Ladelund Agri- 
cultural School. Here he built a dairy and for a number of 
years furnished most valuable help in planning creamery 
buildings, machinery, etc. He saw further the need of 
training dairymen and in 1887 opened the first dairy division 
in connection with his agricultural school. It was largely 
due to him that trained managers were available for the 
coOperative creameries which in a few years sprang up all 
over the country. 

The course at Ladelund was, at first, five months but was 
increased to eight months which is the length of the course 
today for the dairy divisions at both Ladelund and Dalum. 
Only those men who have had at least four years practical! 
experience in a creamery are admitted. The majority are 


1FaBeER, Harotp— Cooperation in Danish Agriculture (an English Adapta- 
tion of Andelshevegelsen 1 Danmark, by H. Hertel), p. 39. Longmans Green and 
Company, 1918. . 
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recruited from the small artisan class and are attending in 
order to secure training and the certificate which is required 
for head creamery workers. Their attitude is therefore 


A COOPERATIVE CREAMERY WHICH MAKES CHEESE 


somewhat different from that of the regular agricultural stu- 
dent, nor can they be reckoned in quite the same way with the 
folk-school group. 

In all there are twenty-two agricultural schools in Den- 
mark, three of which are horticultural schools, and three 
for smallholders. Three have dairy departments, and several 
offer milk-recording courses of one to four months, for which 
graded certificates are given. As about a fourth of the milk 
recorders in Denmark are women, women often attend these 
courses. They also attend domestic science courses offered 
by some of the agricultural schools. They seldom take the 
regular agricultural or dairy courses, for trained men do all 
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the work of the dairy and practically all the out-of-door 
work on the farm.! 

As the agricultural schools were not the primary object 
of our study we merely visited a few and did not try to 
enter into their life. We were fortunate enough to go over 
Ladelund with an Askov student who had taken the dairy 
course there the preceding year, having had several years 
before that a winter at Vestbirk Folk School. He was, in 
fact, a dairyman who on leaving Askov took charge of a 
dairy in his own part of the country, west Jutland. He was 
a faithful guide who introduced us to every part of the school 
and answered to the best of his ability every question we 
asked. 

Although an old school, Ladelund is modern in equipment 
owing to the fact that it has been rebuilt since burning several 
years ago. The buildings were brick, well-arranged, heated, 
and lighted. An electric plant furnished power to the dairy 
as well as light to all the buildings. The pleasant lecture 
hall was hung with pictures — one especially appropriate to 
Danish agriculture being that of the great instigator of the 
heath reclamation movement, Dalgas, standing alone out in 
the midst of the heather. We would have liked to linger to 
watch the students who were so much more obviously farm- 
ers than our Askov friends, but our guide would not allow 
us such a waste of time. With enthusiasm he drew us 
through classrooms and laboratories, pointing out the simple 


1 Properly the Husholdings or household schools of Denmark would seem to 
belong with a consideration of agricultural schools, for they seek to train women 
in practical household economy as the agricultural schools train men in farm 
management. As a matter of fact they seem to draw from the most prosperous 
rural and from urban groups though many girls who have attended folk schools 
take a further course here. ‘Thirty per cent of their pupils, including one of the 
head teachers herself, we were told at Ankerhus, a very modern and well-equipped 
Husholdingsskole which we visited at Sor6, had previously attended a folk school. 
Neither in method of teaching, however, or in general influence on country life, 
can such institutions be reckoned with folk or agricultural schools. 
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apparatus. We must view the skeletons of a horse and 
cow and observe the specimens of grain arranged for seed 
testing. We must even look over a pile of mechanical draw- 
ings, submitted for an examination by men who had been 
there but three or four months. ‘The fine pen work showing 
detail of intricate machinery seemed to us remarkably good 
for men who had been doing heavy work with their hands. 

As if by a magnet our guide was drawn to the dairy where 
he hung over every process, explaining with delighted under- 
standing the action of separator, cooler, and churn. Dairy 
students like those in the regular agricultural course do not 
do the practical work in which they are already well versed. 
Our guide explained that all of the three or four men who 
generally make up a creamery force know the various 
processes and shift their work so that each one has an oppor- 
tunity to learn every part of the work. The Ladelund 
creamery was a regular cooperative affair — part of the milk 
being furnished by the school, and part by surrounding 
farmers. We visited the dairy herd, thoroughbred red Dan- 
ish cows, housed in a modern barn with all the modern 
equipment and all the detail of record keeping. We also 
descended to the warm, low piggeries to admire the fine 
Danish white hogs. 

One of the most interesting features of the school was its 
agricultural museum, supported by the state. It was not 
as extensive as that at Lyngby Agricultural School where a 
beginning has been made in the direction of the out-of- 
doors museums which one sees in such perfection in Norway 
and Sweden, museums which preserve whole peasant houses 
of different periods with their entire equipment. One could, 
however, follow in graphic fashion the development of agri- 
culture in Denmark, primitive to modern implements on 
the one hand, and on the other charts, translating into 
figures the significance of the changes. 
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The evening was crisp with coming winter as we turned 
our bicycles toward Askov. Dimly we could see against the 
strip of red sunset the teams of big Jutland horses still 
ploughing. Old and new, blended harmoniously — this is 
what Denmark was always showing to us; development not 
strife; the ancient culture of the soil preserved in its funda- 
mental strength and tuned to science, to economics, to 


“BiG JUTLAND HORSES” AT AN AGRICULTURAL FAIR 


progress, and if we might judge by appearances, to content- 
ment. 

On another day we visited Dalum — famous for its associ- 
ation with Kristen Kold. The original buildings, which 
Kold erected, are now incorporated in a much larger plant 
but the whole bears the mellow look of age and service. The 
beauty of the great garden, the stretch of trees and lawn, 
the nearby woods and even the football field lent to it an 
air of almost academic removedness from the common toil 
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of the farm —a veritable aristocrat of agricultural schools.’ 

I have left the Husmandsskole until last because it repre- 
sents a definite attempt to combine agricultural and folk 
school in a form which will meet the practical needs of the 
smallholder and yet give him something of the cultural and 
inspirational quality of the folk school. Its peculiar char- 
acter needs some explanation. 

I have already spoken of the different overlapping groups 
in the country population which may be rather easily dis- 
tinguished by their type of home. The characteristic form 
of the Danish farm is a hollow square, the enclosure being 
sometimes entirely shut in, except for arched wagonways, 
and sometimes left open at the corners. A group of farm 
buildings of this sort may be recognized at once as belonging 
to a Gaardmand or middle-class farmer, whose holdings vary 
from 24.7 to 148 acres. When the home dwelling part of 
the square is somewhat removed from the farmbuildings 
and a Forpagter or tenant-manager lives with the farm enclos- 
ure, the farm has passed out of the Gaardmand into the 
Proprieter or large owner class, whose acreage ranges from 
148 to 296 acres. From this it is another step to the Herre- . 
gaard or estate of the nobleman. ‘The estate of the noble- 
man may have on it a number of tenant proprietors’ farms? 
and it will probably have a good many cottages with small 
plots of land for farm laborers. When on the other hand, 
the farmhouse is a single cottage, or forms two or three 


1JIts students numbered 290 in 1920 of whom sixty-eight were in the dairy 
division, somewhat more than at Ladelund, which had 250 students of whom 
fifty-eight were in the dairy division and fourteen in the Kontrolassistent course. 
In all in 1920, 2715 attended agricultural schools.in Denmark, ninety-six in the 
horticultural courses and schools, 171 in dairy divisions, and twenty-five in milk- 
testing courses. Of the remainder, 2423, 318 were women in domestic science 
courses, and 2105 men in the regular agricultural course. These figures include 
362 students in Husmandsskoler. 

2 Gaardmand holdings on such estates have now, practically all, been sold to 
the former life tenants. 
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sides of a square it may be recognized as belonging to a 
smallholder or Husmand. ‘The four types of homes are indi- 
cated in the diagram. 

It is only when one rides through or along the road skirting 
one of the old estates, as yet undivided, that one realizes 
what Denmark must have been before the passage of the 
land laws of 1789. Then one understands something of 
what it has meant for farm tenancy to decrease from 42.5 per 
cent in 1850 to 10.1 per cent in 1905 when the last official 
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investigation was held. It is estimated that today at least 
92 per cent of the farmers own the land they cultivate; 66 
per cent of the total agricultural area (or 44.5 per cent of the 
total number of farms) is owned by Gaardmend, the bulk 
being middle-sized farms, Bondergaarde, from fifty to sixty 
acres in size. 52.9 of the farms, covering only 13.6 of the 
total agricultural area in Denmark, are reckoned as belonging 
to small owners, although those farms including twenty to 
twenty-five acres, some 20,000 in number, should really be 
classed in the Gaardmend group." 


1 Curis L. CurisTENSEN — ‘Agricultural Codperation in Denmark,” United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin, 1266, pp. 8-9. 
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I cannot here pretend to follow in any detail the develop- 
ment of the land policy in Denmark since the reforms of 
1780-90 by which many tenants secured ownership of their 
farms and regulations were passed to make such ownership 
secure. The general movement has been steadily toward 
ownership, the government aiding the small owner in various 
ways to become established and self-supporting. The basis 
of taxation from 1688-1903, revised 1805-1836, was the 
Tonde Hartkorn, so much hard grain (wheat, rye, and 
barley) in which the tenant used to pay ground rent to the 
landlord, or in other words the estimated producing quality 


of the land. 


The land taxes and tithes in 1903 amounted to about 80 crowns per 
Tonde Hartkorn. They took about half of the ground rent (of agri- 
cultural lands), and it is a fact that our agriculture in the eighties and 
nineties, with that system of taxation in operation and under Free Trade 
made great strides. . . . The fault of the system was that urban site 
values were outside its scope. The growth of our cities, particularly 
of Copenhagen, created great land values that almost entirely went into 
private pockets. . . . The population in our towns and cities from 1880- 
1916 has risen from 552,000 to 1,411,000; you can realize that land values 
have risen enormously. Land value of at least 1,000 million crowns 
has during that period passed into private hands.! 


In 1903, the Hartkorn tax was replaced partly by a tax on 
land and improvements and partly by a progressive income 
tax, the local rates being assessed both on holdings and 
income. ‘The change, taxing production of all kinds heavily, 
bore with particular severity on the small farmer. Not 
only was he taxed for any improvements, for better culti- 
vation, and indirectly for his often large family, but he found 
it exceedingly difficult to secure land. At best the area of 
Denmark is limited and the most tillable land has been long 

1 ABEL Brink — “Henry Georgeism in Denmark — Experiences and Results,” 


International Conference on the Taxation of Land Values, Official Report, 
p- 15. Published by The United Committee, 11 Tothill Street, London, 1923. 
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under cultivation. The estate or big owner, asked to part 
with some of his holdings, naturally cared to sell only the 
poorest, often at such a high price that the Husmand could 
not meet his payments. The reclaimed heather country is 
hard, and some not really fit for tilling, especially that which 
has on it no stream with its more fertile borders. Such a 
farm is a poor economic investment for the small man; he 
can hardly wait to bring it into bearing —a matter some- 
times of thirty-five years. “Heather or America’ became 
on the Husmand’s lips a phrase of discouraging finality. 
It is not surprising that the organized political activity of 
the Husmend, through the Husmand associations, should 
have become decidedly radical in tone. As early as 1902, 
they demanded the abolishment of all taxes on labor, con- 
sumption, and trade, and the substitution of a tax on the 
value of all land both in town and country. As they have 
rapidly increased in membership —in 1923 the Husmand 
societies had 81,500 members — they are a formidable polit- 
ical instrument with which conservatives and liberals must 
reckon, and to which the socialists look with a hope more or 
less justified. 

“Uneducated country people,’ said Mr. Lange, principal 
of the Husmandsskole at Odense, with whom we discussed 
the matter, “are naturally conservatives, but it is hardly 
likely that educated. smallholders anywhere would be so.” 
Land is too vital a matter with them. Since 1902 their 
watchword has been “ Equal tax on equal land,” this includ- 
ing national and local taxes on real estate. They have been 
greatly aided by the Henry George movement which has a 
strong following in Denmark. ‘They have also the support 
of the House-Tenants Association, with a membership of 
50,000. 

On its landownership side this political fight came to a 
crisis in 1919 when a law was passed by which entailed 
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estates which comprise the largest amount of estate land, 
were lifted from entail, the state taking in return one-fourth 
as payment. One-third of the remainder is reserved for the 
heir, and the rest left in free possession of the family to sell 
or subdivide as it pleases. ‘The decision of what land shall 
be taken from an estate is in the hands of a committee which 
goes over the portion pointed out by the owner, approves 
and surveys, or disapproves and advises again with the 
owner. Plots open for settlement are published. Appli- 
cants for them may come from any part of the country 
though they are, as a rule, from the neighboring region. 
They must have certificates of reliable character, and vouch- 
ers that they possess a certain required amount of money — 
about 2000 kroner. ‘The committee passes on them and, 
if they are more than there are available plots, selects the 
best. Others must wait. 

The man who takes such a holding is known as Statshus- 
mand, to distinguish him from the small owner who saves 
and buys independently and outright.’ He does not pay 
cash but, instead, a perpetual interest on the actual value 
of the bare land exclusive of any improvements. This 
annual rent, which is fixed by periodical valuations, is some- 
times as high as English rent, but by no-means always so, 
and there is something in being owner — or to all intents 
and purposes owner — of your own land. 

1 Three Divisions Committees or Associations for different parts of the 
country, sympathetically affliated with the Husmands’ societies, watch estate 
sales, buy up large amounts at the cheaper rate and sell at the same or nearly 
the same rate small pieces to the individual small farmer. Their object is to 
keep the price of land down, not allow demand to force it up, or to make the 
small farmer pay a proportionately larger price than he would, could he afford 
to buy in larger lots. These associations have no financial object and the com- 
mittees receive only enough to pay expenses. No effort is made to improve the 
land, but a rather fluid capital kept, for while the buyer can get credit in the 


usual way from a credit association, he cannot secure this until he has buildings. 
Thus the Divisions Kommittee can tide over the interim. 
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Usually the state smallholder begins building at once. 
The state will loan money for the purpose but this must be 
paid back in course of time, for houses and improvements, 
unlike land, are personal property. The amount varies 
somewhat with the proposed cost of building, size of the plot, 
and the cash the owner himself can furnish. No special value 
or size of building is required. The state employs men to 
make plans and advise, and a committee passes on the size, 
proportion of byre, etc. Not until this building loan is paid 
off is the owner free to sell. “The new owner, in such a case, 
pays the same interest on the tand value, often low and less 
than the cash payment he wouid have had to make had he 
bought outright. 

The law of 1919 was naturally not an end to the Husmand 
program. A land valuation apart from improvements in or 
on the land has been sought from the first. In 1922 the 
Radical, Moderate Liberal, and Social-Democratic parties 
came together and succeeded in passing a small entering 
wedge in the form of a law which imposed a uniform national 
land-value tax operative in both town and country without 
exemption to any class of owner at the rate of one and one- 
half kroner per thousand of capital value. On March 31st, 
1926, another step was taken, this time bearing on community 
taxes. All Denmark was turned into a debating society over 
the law which, as finally passed, gives to municipal councils 
an opportunity to replace the old tax on land and houses as 
a whole with a land tax, the taxes on improvements being 
at the same time reduced. A greater measure of land-value 
taxation to do away with the remaining taxes on improve- 
ments, tariffs and the earnings of industry, seems likely to 
follow before long. 

The place of the Husmandsskole in this movement is not, 
as might be expected, that of propagandist. ‘The schools 
grew out of the Husmend’s own recognition of what the folk 
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schools had done for the Gaardmend. They were built by 
Husmandsforeniger, or societies, instead of by individuals, 
the members paying in once only. ‘The principal is chosen 
by the association or group of associations which owns the 
school and is responsible to this. The actual support of the 
school comes from the state subsidy, the pupils’ pay, and 
the principal’s ability in management. Should there be a 
deficit, the association would have to help out but it recog- 
nizes the need of selecting a man who can both draw students 
and manage finances. If state aid should be withdrawn, 
the schools would probably have to raise the tuition which 
in 1923 averaged seventy kroner a month. 

At the Smallholder’s School in Odense, which we visited 
several times, Mr. Lange told us that a committee of seven 
met yearly when necessary, and could dismiss the principal 
on six-months notice. Five of the committee members were 
from Fyen, two being selected by former students. The 
chairman of the organizations of Sjzlland and Jylland were 
ex officio members of the committee but did not take an active 
part in the management. Mr. and Mrs. Lange got the same 
salary and board regardless of whether the school was pros- 
perous or not, an arrangement which left them much freer 
than as if they had the burden of private ownership. They 
were not likely to be dismissed or interfered with unless they 
should become violent reactionaries in politics or radical 
opponents of religion, in which case, ““we would ourselves 
undoubtedly wish to. leave.” 

By no means were all of their pupils Husmend’s sons and 
daughters. In 1919-20, 53 per cent of the students were 
children of Husmend; 17 per cent, of Gaardmend; 9 per cent, 
of laborers; and the remainder of handworkers or others. 
Often they take the course as a preparation before settling 
down on their own holdings. Many earn and lay by enough 
to pay for their entire winter; in some cases the father pays 
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all. In 1920, 63 per cent were state aided. Practically any 
child of a small farmer of twenty acres may be sure of receiv- 
ing aid up to one-half of the tuition — about twenty dollars 
a month, under conditions corresponding to those of folk- 
school aid. The women may occasionally help themselves 
out further by special tasks in school, but the men are never 
allowed to work their way through. If there is a deficit, they 
must find some way to meet it. This is an inflexible rule 
and much good is held to come of it. The average age of the 
student, as might be expected, considering the smallness of 
the Husmand’s resources, is somewhat higher than the aver- 
age folk-school age, twenty-four to twenty-five years. They 
are not encouraged to come before twenty. 

The main building of the Husmandsskole at Odense was a 
pleasant great gabled and stuccoed affair, delightful outside 
with gardens and orchards, and plain but attractive within. 
Along the back of the lecture room our eyes met a series of 
drawings by Joakim Skovgaard to accompany verses of 
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THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE SMALLHOLDERS’ SCHOOL NEAR ODENSE 
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“Den signede dag,’’ Grundtvig’s most famous hymn. There 
were also many flower illustrations very accurately and 
charmingly done by Mr. Lange himself who is a botanist of 
reputation. His own little private rock garden, where he 
did all the work, was one of the most charming I have ever 
seen anywhere. Mr. Lange also takes complete charge of 
the school garden. The ten acres of orchard are managed 
as an experiment orchard for the Husmand’s Society, with 
the horticulturist of the school staff in charge. ‘The school 
also owns a large farm, run solely for school support although 
on demonstration lines. It is in charge of one of the old 
students, a trained farmer. Each year five new graduates 
are given the much prized opportunity of working there for 
the practical training. They are permitted to remain only 
one year, with the exception of the cattleman who stays 
longer. 7 

A combined cultural and practical program calls for a 
skilled and expensive staff. The school is able to economize 
on this by using in the winter the four Consulenter or agri- 
cultural specialists, largely graduates of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, who are employed by the Husmand’s Society 
—a land, a horticultural, an animal, and a poultry expert. 
The Husmand’s Society and the state divide the salaries. 
Some of these experts are not at the school at all in the 
summer. The arrangement is not necessary but convenient, 
Mr. Lange told us. The Forstander can engage whom he 
pleases. ‘The men’s course of five months takes up geog- 
raphy, ‘history, literature, life of the peasantry from 1788, 
botany, physics, a very little chemistry, social economics, 
animal husbandry, anatomy, accounts and _ bookkeeping, 
gardening, plant cultivation, soils and manures, with occa- 
sional other lectures. Gymnastics are also given. The 
manner of teaching is much the same as in the regular folk 
school. 
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This combination of cultural and practical I discussed at 
some length with Mr. Lange apropos of his study of social 
movements, which he began, as they did at Esbjerg, with 
the French Physiocrats. He admitted, when I asked why 
he did not begin further back, that the historical method 
appealed to some minds; on the other hand there are many 
minds which want to know how things are today — not how 
they were in the moldy past. History is not fact, far from 
it, though he personally had no use for facts as such. After 
all it was only a relative matter. One might go back indefi- 
nitely as well as a thousand centuries or so. In any case 
methods were not so important. Personality was first. He 
stood firmly on the two essentials, family life and the rela- 
tionship of equals. 

The relationship of equals was certainly well maintained 
at Odense. Possibly the fact that the students were older 
and came with a serious purpose had something to do with 
the atmosphere of comradeship. I recall always my impres- 
sion of this on my first visit, early in my stay in Denmark. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Lange led us down to the dining room 
and found us a seat on the long benches, something folkelig 
as we say in Denmark, was to be sensed in the atmosphere 
— something which may have been due to equal ages, small 
numbers, simple food, lack of convention, or especially to 
Mr. Lange’s convictions and to Mrs. Lange’s very warm 
and natural personality. Conversation was carried on freely, 
often across tables and even across the room. We had, I 
remember, barley porridge with butter and sugar, cold ham, 
and carrots stewed in a sauce, rye bread, and a pink fruit 
drink, followed by the usual mail flipping. When Mr. Lange 
rose with, “Velbekom,” our “‘ Tak for Mad” (thank you for 
the meal) was such as we should have given in any country 
home. 

A five-months course is offered to women as well as to 
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men although about one-third leave August Ist, after three 
months. Besides the usual cultural subjects they receive 
cooking and sewing lessons. In addition each woman is 
given a small garden plot where she raises both flowers and 
vegetables. ‘Two periods of one and one-half hours a week 
are devoted to this work under the direction of the horti- 
culturist. » 

A number of short courses are also held, one or two one- 
month courses for milk recorders and several in such prac- 
tical subjects as poultry keeping and fruit growing, the 
length varying from a week to a month. Usually the men 
and women have separate sessions, although they sometimes 
overlap. A great deal of the information is given through 
discussion. A few cultural lectures and song help to enliven 
the business of every day. We were present at one of these 
short courses at Odense and had an opportunity to meet 
some of the group of thirty-eight who were attending it. 
Some were young but many well along in middle age — the 
“more hopeful rather than the more prosperous for the dis- 
couraged are not interested to learn.”” Most of them were 
probably carrying a heavy debt but they looked cheerful 
and confident. 

Such short courses are helpful in bringing people together 
and also give them opportunity to study the farm, the experi- 
mental orchard, the dairy barn, and the agricultural imple- 
ments, a large collection of which is kept at the school in 
charge of one of the agricultural specialists. It 1s customary 
for groups of Danish country folk both men and women, 
sometimes separately, sometimes together, to make visits 
during the summer to various points of interest, a school, 
a good farm, agricultural museums, experiment stations, etc. 
The excursions are generally arranged by local organizations 
and the state bears part of the expense. As Mr. Lange said, 
“The power of the countryman to assimilate through seeing 
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Lange — Botany, physics, chemistry (very little), social economics. 
Kjeldsen— Geography, history (Danish), part of Danish literature. 
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Pallesen — Plant cultivation, soils, manures. 
Munkegaard — Gardening, occasional other lectures. 
*Special lecturers. 
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is enormous. He sees everything but does not take in the 
speech so readily.” One favorite point of interest was the 


“THE MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES AT THE ODENSE SCHOOL, KEPT IN A CHARACTERISTIC OLD 
HuSMAND‘S COTTAGE” 


museum of antiquities at the Odense School, kept in a char- 
acteristic old Husmand’s cottage moved onto the grounds 
for the purpose. | 

We had heard, at different times, more or less criticism of 
the smallholder movement, sometimes from city, sometimes 
from country circles. Some of the folk-school students had 
a good deal to say of the difficulty the Husmand had in suc- 
ceeding. It is the reason why many Gaardmend’s sons, who 
really prefer the soil, go into country teaching or into the 
ministry when they do not inherit the farm, instead of taking 
up state small holdings. Many, of course, do become Hus- 
mend, but it is hard to meet the conditions, and very 
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hard to rise from Husmand to Gaardmand. “One must have 
money or marry a rich wife, and be very clever.” They 
could not succeed at all were it not for the codperative organ- 
ization of agriculture. As it is, a few do give up the struggle 
and leave, but there are usually four or five waiting to take 
over the place, so that one cannot call a small percentage 
of individual failures a 
failure of the plan. 
From 1920-23, over 
two thousand of these 
small farms were estab- 
lished, and many indi- 
viduals secured addi- 
tional land on the same 
terms. 

Mr. Lange, whose 
pupils were constantly 
going out as Statshus- 
mend admitted that it 
involved hard work, 
though not more so 
than pioneering, and 
the work was done 
under familiar condi- 
tionenes it meant the 
carrying usually of a 
heavy debt; and, if a 
man did not have the 
right kind of a wife, he was lost at the beginning. “But 
they do succeed in spite of everything.”’ Sometimes he 
was afraid, he said, they worked so hard. It made him 
ashamed. He felt it a privilege when such people came to 
his course. 

One of the most interesting days we had in Denmark was 
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A HusMAND'S WIFE 
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spent with Mr. and Mrs. Lange going over the farm at Fred- 
eriksh6j, which was the state’s portion of a formerly entailed 
holding with its seat in Nyborg, Fyen. Fyen has always 
been the stronghold of the Herremand, and one still finds 
magnificent stretches of field and old beech forest, often 
skirted with mile on mile of lilac hedges. ‘The great castles, 
approached through avenues of tall trees — curiously enough, 
often by way of the barn — and surrounded by moats, gar- 
dens, and mellow outbuildings, are so beautiful that one 
cannot but regret a passing of the order that produced them, 


“even while his heart is with the farmers on whose backs that 


order was built and sustained. 

As we rode on through the fruitful, homelike landscape, 
with its timbered and moss-roofed Gaards, its pollarded wil- 
lows, and its windmills, we turned aside to an ancient castle, 
pethaps the oldest in Denmark, built somewhere in the 


_ sixteenth century. The heavy walls of soft old brick, the 
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moat with its drooping hazel fringe, the low, arched door- 
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“THE GREAT CASTLES, SURROUNDED BY MOATS, GARDENS, AND MELLOW OUTBUILDINGS 
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ways, and courtyard towers — their winding stairways cut, 
each twisted step, out of a solid block of wood — all spoke 
of a past century of noble power. It was empty and deserted, 
and as we drove away we passed at the crossroads three of 
the only ragged and poor-looking children we saw in all the 
time we were in Denmark. “The sad part of such estates. 
You always see poor fields about them and poor children.” 

At the home of a prominent Husmand of the neighborhood, 
we stopped to see a map of Frederikshoj. Mr. Hansen was 
Chairman of the Local Committee of Husmend, a represen- © 
tative of the Provincial Committee and secretary of a codp- 
erative supply association of some 200 members for feeding 
stuffs, etc. He had a very comfortable home, furnished 
with electric lights and with a pump. His interest and appre- 
ciation of old things was evidenced by the collection he had 
made of several old utensils. The barn, as usual under the 
same roof, accommodated one horse, six cows, and four large 
pigs. About twelve to fifteen acres of land went with the 
farm. Mrs. Hansen served us delicious coffee and cakes 
after which all went out to visit some of the new Statshus- 
mend. 

The estate to which Frederikshoj belonged probably had 
about 2000 acres. Frederikshoj itself originally contained 
about 380 acres of which eighty were kept with the manor 
house and sold to some count for a country seat. ‘The wood- 
land also went with the big house, as is the custom, for small 
farmers do not know how to use woodland and are apt to 
abuse it. [he remaining 300 acres were subdivided. The 
new holdings varied from eighty-two to ninety-six hektares 
or twelve and one-half to twenty acres, the value of the bare 
land being about 1200 to 1300 kroner per hektar or about 
$120, to $130 an acre. Eighteen new homes had been built 
in the last year and a half, exclusive of two old laborers’ 
cottages which were given a piece of land. 
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In comparing this modern development with the old, one 
was obliged to hold before one always human values. ‘The 
new homes, built on harder lines and with composition in- 
stead of thatched roofs, suffered in comparison with the 
charming old Bindingsverk. Yet in a few years when vines 
and trees are trained against the walls, when gardens and 
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“IN COMPARING THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT WITH THE OLD, ONE WAS OBLIGED TO HOLD 
BEFORE ONE ALWAYS HUMAN VALUES” 


hedges have grown, they will present a very different appear- 
ance and one will forget the fair open fields that lay where 
they now stand. 

At the first home we visited, the husband was away, but 
the wife gladly showed us over the house. It was substan- 
tial and clean, though somewhat bare as yet and the parlor 
not furnished. We noted the big milk can standing ready 
for the codperative creamery in the little room adjoining the 
kitchen. ‘The owners of this place had come from the city. 
They had saved 7000 kroner and taken up fifteen acres of 
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land; the house cost 14,000 kroner. They had one child. 
Their equipment consisted of one horse, four cows, a calf, 
and ten pigs. A flower garden had already been started in 
front of the home. : 
The second one of the new houses was fairly pretentious. 
The owner, a big upstanding man, had two wagons and a 


“ONE OF THE OLD, TRANSFORMED LABORERS’ COTTAGES” 


place for six cows, which were out in the field. I have not 
the figures for his investment, but to go into it on so large 
a scale, he must have previously saved a generous sum. 
The most interesting of all was one of the old, transformed 
laborers’ cottages, formerly occupied by four agricultural 
laborers, their families, and the Polish laboring women who 
came in to help with the sugar-beet crop. It was now owned 
by the daughter of one of these old laborers and her husband. 
The father and mother lived with the young couple. The 
husband and the wife came up from the field to show us 
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over the place. They were roughly dressed for hard work, 
she with her head tied up in a handkerchief and with wooden 
shoes on her feet. They told us that originally there had 
been more buildings, but now only two were left, one being 
made into a barn separate from the house. The re-doing of 
the house and barn, which were not yet entirely finished and 
ready, had cost 7000 kroner. They had been here about a 
year and had a horse, four cows, a heifer, two large pigs, and 
five or six little ones. Besides the farm they had started a 
flower garden by the house, clearing out a tangle of nettles 
and wild currants and filling in a big ditch with old rubbish. 
How they had had the strength and courage to attempt this 
beautifying of their property with all the necessary labor to 
be done was hard to see, but it was all their own. So smiling 
and proud were they, so full of self respect that suddenly our 
appreciation of human values needed no more stimulation. 
The magnificent castle at Nyborg was the unreal thing and 
the real things the dignity, courage, and enthusiasm born of 
ownership. ‘These are the things one must remember when 
he thinks of the Husmandsskole; this is the life which it 
seeks to enliven and enlighten. 

The picture is more vivid when one recalls that many a 
young Husmand comes to school on money laid by through 
practical education on some large estate where he has worked 
with machinery and fine horses. When he gets through he 
is told that he cannot indulge in dreams of power; he may 
aspire to twenty acres. 

“Do you suppose, ” T asked Mr. Lange, “that one can 
interest young men in small farms as long as there are great 
economic opportunities open to them?” “‘T think one can,’ 
he answered. “At least we can here, by making them feel 
that they are important, that their life counts in a cause.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LAND OF GREAT EXTREMES — NORWAY 


Out of the level lands into the land of great extremes. 
Mountains and sombre valleys, snow fields and deep fjords 
build in Norway a character as unlike the sweet reasonable- 
ness of Denmark as the sea is to the shore. ‘This is no coun- 
try in which to snakke (chat and chatter) overmuch. The 
silent Norwegian, stern in his rugged honesty, looks down 
half scornfully, half resentfully, at his little southern neighbor 
who so long’ controlled him and who fastened on him another 
culture. He, himself, is not exactly a hyggelig (cozy, com- 
fortable) person, this man of heights and depths. ‘The very 
upward lilt of his voice at the end of his sentence, so different 
from the monotonous level of Danish, so unlike the singing 
sweetness of the Swedish tongue, suggests the inflections of 
his nature. But he is a man of his word — be that word a 
little large and tinged with the roughness of salt and the 
brusqueness of mountain solitudes. 

One wonders and wonders again how a people so strong of 
body, mind, and spirit, could have endured for centuries the 
domination of another land. He cannot be surprised that 
the Norwegian lives, as someone has said, “all in the far 
past or in the present.” One can understand a little, too, 
the intensity of feeling which, in the national movement 
now at its height, would do away with everything that has a 
Danish flavor, would sweep it out, stamp it out, blot it out 
of remembrance, and build again on the ancient foundations 
which, however much they have in common with Denmark’s 


early history, were Norway’s own. 
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Naturally the southern part of Norway, most imbued with 
Danish culture, feels least keenly in the matter. Here, too, 
is the seat of an intense radicalism, even communism and 
bolshevism, with the internationalism these imply, such as 
are not found in the better poised and more broadly educated 
Denmark. Industrial development and a difficult land 
problem are at the root of this strong political movement, 
but the rural people — and considered as a whole Norway is 
still a nation of fishers and. farmers — are largely liberal. 

If the Norwegian keeps the folk school, introduced straight 
from Denmark, it is to use it as an instrument in strengthen- 
ing national life. The Norwegian folk school is purely 
Grundtvigian; indeed, right at this time it has more nearly 
the national, though not the Kold, character of the early 
Danish schools than those now existing in the land of their 
birth. The folk school would give back to Norway a culture 
medium through which its people could at last find full 
expression. It would help to reéstablish the ancient tongue 
—or at least a modern form of it compiled from dialects 
still spoken in isolated valleys. All but 5 per cent of the 
Norwegian people, we were told, speak some form of the old 
Norwegian tongue, although the written language or litera- 
ture is Danish. “Written language should be the photo- 
graph of that spoken,” and the folk schools work toward 
that end. National costumes for all festive occasions, folk 
songs and folk dance find their place in the folk school, as 
does all the literature — though written in Danish-Nor- 
wegian — which reveals the inner life of Norway. 

Truly one is steeped in the national in the Norwegian folk 
school. We heard little of the international or even of the 
industrial. Now that industrial communities are springing 
up in the country by waterfall and torrent, the folk-school 
man considers the obvious problem they present with 
wrinkled brows, but the folk school has always been a school 
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for peasants, and he does not quite see how he can adapt it 
to meet the needs of the restless, radical industrial worker. 

One should not, perhaps, linger over the Norwegian folk 
school which has wandered so little from the early Danish 
form. One might almost mention it and pass by with a few 
comments were it not for the very different land in which 
it has grown. The beauty and solemnity of the Norwegian 
landscape must ever remain a part of the folk-school picture, 
the more in that the Norwegian himself is keenly aware of 
their cultural importance and takes them into full considera- 
tion when he locates his school. I confess, moreover, that 
there is a glamour about Norway which makes me eager to 
linger there a few minutes. 

You will feel the fascination yourself if you will take the 
Bergen Railroad across the snowfields to Voss, and drive to 
the cluster of homelike red buildings which constitute the 
Voss Folk School, about half a mile out on a rise above the 
frozen lake. Delightful as is the living room, interesting as 
the glimpses are of student life, you are drawn irresistibly 
to the windows, and back again and still again. Below, a 
long line of ponies drag great loads of wood from away up 
yonder at the head of the lake down the full length of its 
glaring black surface in which are reflected miles of snowy 
mountain tops beyond. Black dots of skaters glide here and 
yonder, and once in a while the dark blot of a Ford skims 
indifferently over its glassy path. A daring bicycle even 
ventures over the same route. Night finds one still looking 
out at the dark ice, the half-seen, dim line of sleds passing 
to and fro, and beyond snowy summits mile on mile. ‘This 
is Norway —a part considered open and accessible, and 
near enough to Bergen to be influenced by the life of that 
fishing center. It is not Denmark, nor are its problems, 
except in the large rural sense, the problems that confronted 
Denmark. 
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Voss Folk School is the largest in Norway, opened in 1896. 
It is owned, as is rather unusual in Norway, by the principal, 
Lars Eskelund, once teacher in a normal school, now held 
the greatest Norwegian folk-school man.! Sit down for an 
evening chat with this rugged, serious advocate of all things 
Norwegian. You will find him a delightful host. All is 
homelike and strangely natural but you know you are not 
in Denmark even without watching the blaze of the few 
sticks which are slanted on end against the far corner of the 
fireplace. Lars Eskelund has been persuaded into reading 
some poems he has written in Gammel Norsk (old Norwegian), 
a rough peasant tongue strong with Viking strength and with 
a music all its own. Longfellow’s “Arrow,” translated 
into this medium, takes on a new vigor which sends the 
imagination far out over winter seas. 


Eg skaut. Og pili mt burte var. 
Ho fall til ord, eg vert kye kvar. 
For kven kann augna et pil som gyeng, 


Og fylgja flugti fraa spente streng. 


The folk school, he says, is “having a good time here in 
Norway,’ growing constantly under the stimulus of the 
national movement. There are thirty-two true folk schools ? 
all working for the maal, the new-old speech, as part of 
the effort to express Norway’s own national characteristics 
and personality. They have now interested two of the 
five normal schools and a number of professors in the Uni- 
versity. His school, which has a two-year course, accom- 
modates 150 to 160 students, men and women from all parts 
of Norway. The young people in this land of winter sports 
are used to doing things together — tramping, skiing, sliding 
as comrades. He has comparatively little trouble with 

1 He has recently given up his principalship though he continues to teach. 


? Four of these were opened between 1868-1884; seven, between 1892-1899; 
twenty-one, between I90I-1919. 
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co-education. If necessary, he simply talks to the young 
people. Some of the schools have summer courses for women 
— usually of the domestic science type, but the summer 
season is short and both men and women are usually needed 
in the fields. | 

Norway has a population of 2,500,000. ‘There are 1,500,- 
ooo of Norwegian extraction in America, so it 1s easy to see 
why Norway looks to America while Denmark looks pri- 
marily to England, and Sweden to Germany. Denmark has 


“NATIONAL COSTUMES, DIFFERING IN DETAIL FOR EVERY VALLEY, Voss FoLk ScHOOL. 


only 500,000 in America to her 3,500,000 and Sweden 1,500,- 
000 ! to her 6,000,000. One does not see one pair of wooden 
shoes in the Voss Folk School — (Mr. Eskeland is sorry for 
that) — while he does see, alas, the influence of American 
hairdressing which makes the girls fair hair accord ill with 
the beautiful national costumes donned week-ends and 
holidays. Some of the men students also appear at such 
festive times in homespun, plain for the most part but differ- 
ing in detail, like the women’s, for every valley — red or 


1 About 700,000 Swedish born, and a further 600,000 children. 
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green vests, rows of silver buttons, white woolen stockings 
with dangling tassels at the knee, and buckled shoes. The 
folk dances “played” every Saturday night after discussion 
or debate, are largely done in a great circle with a character- 
istic running halting step which is very fascinating. Norway 
has regular folk-dance courses in the summer and great fests 
where crowds dance on wooden platforms out in the country 
under the open sky. 

We observe that men and women sit on opposite sides of 
the dining room at meals, and we are deeply impressed by 
their politeness, a much more formal affair than the casual 
good fellowship of Denmark. We are introduced to every 
class, each one rising in acknowledgment. The program 
reads very much like that of any characteristic Danish folk 
school: history (Norwegian and world), literature, geography, 
physiology, nature study, gymnastics, arithmetic, spelling, 
composition — with emphasis on the maa/, and some classes 
in Gammel Norsk. ‘There are only five teachers, all men. 
The program is heavy for each one, but much of the teaching 
is simple class work, not taxing inspirational lectures. 

It is hard to tear oneself away from Voss, but our path 
lies over the divide and down to the Hardanger Fjord. 
There was little snow on the level that year in western Nor- 
way and on this fourth of March we can go —to our great 
regret be it said — by machine instead of by sled across 
the ridge down by frozen waterfall and lake, through open. 
spaces and under beetling, snow-crowned cliffs, to the clear 
green inlet on which Eide is situated. ‘There is no ice here 
except that which still clings to overhanging rocks. A little 
brook babbles down to the sea; people are lingering about 
in a springlike sun waiting for our steamer. The west coast 
of Norway is far milder than the interior, or America of the 
same latitude. We should go over into Gudbrandsdalen 
to see a folk school in the real mountain snows but that 
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would mean retracing our steps to the south and then turning 
north once more. Or it would be interesting to go to Tele- 
marken, where ballads and folk song have survived the 
longest. One cannot, however, step across from school to 
school as in Denmark. This is a rugged land, slow to travel 
and difficult, one can see, to cultivate. The tillable patches 
on a farm are often mere pocket handkerchiefs in size and 
are separated real distances from one another. One comes 
constantly upon little low, scattered barns where the hay, 
secured with such labor, is stored. In such a rainy climate 
as that of the west coast it must be gathered and dried on 
long fencelike racks. 

The Hardanger country is considered one of the most 
prosperous in Norway. Fine fruit is raised on those seem- 
ingly steep slopes and far back above on the plateau top are 
grassy pastures where the cattle are kept for two months in 
the summer. ‘They are driven up as soon as the snow is 
gone, and must come down promptly by September or they 
may be caught in a blizzard. From such a seter the peasant 
girl who tends them looks down on the village church in the 
hollow.1 

I gaze on the sun, it mounts in the skies, 
The hour now for church time is nearing. 
Ah! would I were home, amid all I prize, 
With folk on the highway appearing. 

As soon as the sun lights up, on its way, 
The notch in the mountain crest yonder, 


The bells ring below for worship today, 
Reminding of pray’r all who wander. 


The fjord out from Eide is no longer green but icy black, 
reflecting every crevice of its towering dark sides. Down 
the inlet one can still see the remains of a Viking ship shed. 


1 Folkehojskolens Sangbog, No. 645. ‘Translation, Songs from the North, by 
Valborg Hovind Stub, Ditson, Boston. 
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We cannot understand how these fjord folk have avoided 
illiteracy. ‘There are places — we saw one on the Sognefjord 
—where a farmstead is literally isolated between moun- 
tain and sea, to which the inhabitants can only descend over 
a steep cliff. But rather than have them grow up unlettered, 
a father would carry little ones six miles to school on his 
shoulder when the snow is too deep for them to walk. In 
the early days of the folk school, the teachers sometimes 
traveled about, settling a few weeks here, a few weeks there, 
but it was very hard for them, and not too satisfactory in its 
results. It is better to have the pupils come and live at the 
school. 

The Hardanger School (opened 1912) stands close against 
the mountain side, a mile up from the Ullensvang landing, 
looking off across an arm of the fjord to the mountains whose 
white ranges, glacier encrusted, are reflected in its depths. 
The building has a main center part, used for school, with 
wings on either side for living purposes, one for men and 
the other for women. Principal Mansaaker and his family 
have their own separate home close by. Behind rise tall, 
black cliffs. The stream which pours down from them has 
been dammed to furnish power to two small electricity 
stations. 

The inside of the building is really beautiful — the lecture 
hall, especially, which is finished with old Norwegian detail of 
carving and coloring. We visit a number of modern class- 
rooms and study the program which is planned for one year 
but may be adapted to meet the needs of those who wish a 
second term. ‘There are always some, Mr. Mansaaker said, 
who wish to come back a second year. Beside the usual 
subjects, one sees geology, chemistry, physics, history of art 
(a simple course with homely application to local architec- 
ture, clothes, etc.), hygiene, handwork, and sloyd. One hour 
a week is given to practice reading of the kindred Swedish and 
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Danish. Another hour a week is devoted to practice in lead- 
ing study circles. Just now the students, fifty to sixty in all, 
are organized in two circles, one taking the history of clothes; 
the other, house building. Every year the whole school gives 
a pageant illustrating some phase of local history, a subject in 
which Mr. Mansaaker is greatly interested. He makes 
every effort to record it in detail and has devised a simple 
family-tree record which is filled out by every student. This 


PrincipAL MANSAAKER AND Mrs. MANSAAKER 


region has been inhabited 2000, perhaps it is safe to say 
3000 years. The Hardanger people are the aristocrats of 
Norway; they have owned their land for generations and 
generations, passing it down from father to son. Most of 
the Hardanger pupils can trace their family lines, all branches, 
back three or four hundred years. Principal Mansaaker 
himself can go back in many lines to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries — one line back to 1290. Great inter- 
marriage, yes; some degeneracy and especially insanity, but 
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a strong stock still. It must be to survive this rigorous life. 

The property is owned, like that of the majority of Nor- 
wegian folk schools, by an association. Practically all of the 
overhead expenses, teachers’ salaries, heat, etc., are assured 
by the state. If a school receives such state aid, it cannot 
charge tuition — only board and lodging. The budget is 
hamicominsto the state at thé end of the year. » [he ‘state 
also pays 300 kroner to each pupil — half of the total expense. 
Such liberality on the part of the government is feared here 
as is state aid in Denmark. It tends toward state control 
and standardization, although so far the principals have been 
practically free. 

Fana, our third folk school, is still farther north, some 
twenty miles from Bergen on the west coast — a bare, open, 
rolling country, with great outcroppings of rock tufted with 
heather, and thin, barren stretches of closely cropped grass. 
Everywhere the sea cuts in, and roads wind and twist about 
the deep inlets. ‘The school, situated on a hill, and housed 
in the country home of some former military grandee, com- 
mands a view of miles of fjord and headlands with snow 
capped mountains in the far distance. No snow here, how- 
ever. In the garden, this early March, sne-klokker (snow- 
drops) are blooming, and the great box bushes are green 
behind. 

The school, which was opened in 1915 during the war, is 
owned like Hardanger by an association which chooses its 
own principal. It draws largely from the immediate general 
vicinity — a population of small farmers who fish during the 
winter. There is a strong intermixture of foreign blood, 
especially that of Scotch rovers who mingled centuries ago 
with the native population. Blue eyes and dark hair pre- 
dominate in the student group which is intelligent and pleas- 
ant looking, but no more distinctly Norwegian in appearance 
than American. Many go to America “which we do not 
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like,’ Mr. Birkeland, the principal tells us, “but which we 
cannot help, for good land is scarce and difficult to get.” 
Western Norway is a vigorous but poorer section than east- 
ern Norway where there are great forests and many large 
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estates with resultant extremes in the population. One calls 
to mind the comment heard in Denmark, “It is unfortunate 
for Norway that she had no great class of nobles to bind the 
peasantry together in a common cause. Now the big lJand- 
owner despises the small.” 

What is to be the outcome of these difficult conditions, 
economic and social, it is impossible to prophesy. The pessi- 
mist considering the land situation might well say, like the 
pessimist in parts of our Southern Highland country, “What 
is the use? Let them go out as fast as they will.” Our brief 
glimpse did not make us feel that the Norwegian schools were 
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grappling with their problems with quite the awareness with 
which the Danish grapple with national problems today, or 
as we were to find them doing in Sweden — along industrial 
lines. Perhaps, however, they are on safer ground in striving 
to preserve and stimulate what is strongest in Norwegian 
character — to create a desire to make life in Norway a full 
and satisfying one for its citizens, and to trust an enlivened 
and enlightened population to work out. its own problems. 
It is not a program that will appeal to the economist, but, 
in the words of “ A‘.,” “a national purpose is the most uncon- 
querable and victorious of all things on earth.” 

We were conscious of a new quality in the folk schools of 
Norway. In theory and general conduct they were Grundt- 
vigian. ‘They were still religious and spiritual — national in 
the Grundtvigian sense — but certain slight differences in 
the curricula, a subtle difference in the atmosphere, seemed 
to reflect both the peculiar temperament and genius of Nor- 
way and the influence of her sister state, Sweden. ‘Take, for 
example, the matter of handwork to which such attention 
was given at the Hardanger Folk School. In Denmark the 
women alone were given handwork and what we saw was 
largely a revival of ancient Danish lace and embroidery. 
The Dane is a long way from the period when every man 
fashioned for his own use —a long way from national cos- 
tumes. If he ever expressed himself through his hands, he 
does not do so now spontaneously, except handwork of a 
highly specialized and finished sort. He makes silver work 
of exquisite refinement. No pottery in Europe is more per- 
fect than the Copenhagen ware and there are many other 
kinds of real beauty. Between, however, the artist and 
artisan (who so often in Denmark is an artist) and the ordi- 
nary user is a gap, crossed only by amateur excursions into 
the realms of painting and music. The Dane does not pre- 
tend that such efforts are done well, though often they are 
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extraordinarily well done. He is a thoroughly sophisticated 
person who critically appraises all forms of art. One might 
almost say that the only handwork medium through which 
he expresses himself to any general extent is that of the garden. 
The gardens are, as it were, the flowering of Danish civiliza- - 
tion, the expression of every farm large or small, and of 
every folk school. At their best, half free, half formal, they 
are not to be surpassed even in England. ‘The farmer spares 
no pains on his garden, though his agriculture is organized 
on a basis as far removed from laborious detail as may well 
be. It is an expression of his practical genius, of his economic 
and social wisdom — and not of his hands. 

In Norway and Sweden on the other hand, one can touch 
at many points the days when women spun and wove and 
men fashioned furniture and utensils of wood, and welded 
iron into a hundred forms of usefulness and beauty. The 
Norwegian is still a builder of ships as in Viking days, a 
carver of exquisite finish, the maker of skiis and sleds. In 
his long winter days he has time to polish and refine. The 
handwork we saw at the Hardanger Folk School was a real 
expression of national life, as was the handwork, equally 
distinctive, we saw later in Sweden. 

The gymnastics, taken over from Sweden, seemed to us 
half hearted. The Norwegian is a man, par excellence, of 
outdoor sports, the man of skill on snow and ice. He has 
not the Dane’s natural need of indoor exercise and he has 
never thoroughly assimilated the ordered and balanced mili- 
tary exactness of the Swedish system. As we saw him 
through the folk schools, he appeared to us, at times, for 
all his positiveness, like an eager child thirsting to press 
ahead on his own feet, yet forced to touch, on either side, 
the guiding hand of his more mature sisters. We could dis- 
tinguish Swedish influence, especially at Hardanger and Fana, 
in many small ways, such as the practice in cooking at Fana 
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and the training in study-circle leadership at Hardanger. 
As to the character of the chemistry, physics, and biology 
teaching we were not able to judge whether it was by the 
historical method or for reasoning rather than for facts. 
With German, English, and geometry, these subjects, for 
which books were used, and study periods allowed, suggested 
a tendency toward exact knowledge which we were to find 
in such degree in Sweden. As we came closer to Sweden, 
the midway position of the Norwegian schools became still 
clearer. 


CHAPTER: X1TV 
SWEDEN 


At the very brink of generalization on Swedish character- 
istics as reflected in Norwegian and Swedish folk schools, I 
must pause. It is peculiarly dangerous to generalize on the 
Swedish schools; moreover one must adjust his vision to the 
Swedish landscape and general conditions before he can fol- 
low the development of the folk school there. The largest 
of the Scandinavian countries — 1000 miles from tip to tip ? 
with a population of over six millions (6,000,000 Swedes, 
25,000 Finns, 7000 Lapps, 3500 Jews, etc.) — Sweden like 
Norway is a land of extremes. ‘The lower end of the penin- 
sula, resembling Denmark of which it was a part for many 
centuries, is farming country. The central portion is barren 
as to soil with extensive forests and lakes. Farther north, 
mountains and a great blanket of pine and spruce” stretch 
continuously on to that northern realm where live the 
Lapps, “‘an intelligent people, often wealthy and more 
educated and cultivated than many Swedes.” 

Almost half of the Swedish people are farmers; but there 
is a rapidly increasing industrial population which in the 
last twenty-five years has leaped from one-quarter to one- 
half and with those engaged in commerce and trade makes 
up over 50 per cent of the entire population. Sweden is 
rich in natural resources, forest, minerals — especially iron — 
and water-power. [he famous iron mines in central Sweden 
have been worked from earliest times. Those at Grangesberg 

1 173,035 square miles in all. 

2 Forests cover 59 per cent of Sweden’s surface — the greatest proportion in 


Europe next to Finland. 
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have been in operation so long that their history is legendary. 
The red paint so characteristic of the farm houses all over 
Sweden is a by-product of the iron and said to have been 
discovered through the staining of some wild animal’s fur. 
It stands the hard climate remarkably well and is a cheerful 
contrast to a land of snow and spruce forests. ‘The largest 
iron area, which lies in Lapland, is also worked, the most 
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interesting development being that near the Porjus water- 
falls where the power station is blasted out of solid rock 165 
‘feet below the icebound surface of the earth. Even the for- 
ests in recent years contribute as much to industrial life as 
to agricultural, and the shipment of manufactured wood, 
largely to England, is taking the place of that of raw timber. 

There is something in the potential wealth of Sweden — 
something in the strength of the Swedish stock, the purest in 
Europe (90 per cent in the province of Dalecarlia have fair 
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hair and blue eyes), which appeals to the imagination and 
seems to point toward a powerful future state. “It is easy 
for us,’ said one of the Swedish teachers, and his thought 
was expressed by several others, 


to believe that we are going to be a great nation. We are proud of our 
history. Our peasantry has always been land owning and independent, 
so independent that they are difficult to interest in cooperative effort. 
They have had a share in the government from early times and were 
never depressed as in Denmark. We dream great dreams. Unlike the 
Danes we are not interested in small trade. We like big business — but 
we trust too much to one big stick and are, maybe, too honest. We hear 
that our farmers in America work hard and make a good living. They 
do not do so here. They seem to need the spur of others working hard 
about them. We have the dullness, the heaviness of the North — tacti- 
turn and reading much. If we had half the energy of England and 
especially of America, we should long ago have developed our latent re- 
sources and been a wealthy people. 


Another teacher, a woman, commenting on the same char- 
acteristics, wondered whether the climate and the food habits 
of the people did not partly account for their lack of initia- 
tive in their own land, especially in that barren middle 
portion of Sweden from which the greatest numbers have 
gone to America. 


Our peasants are restless. In the present industrial crisis (following the 
war), they are leaving in great numbers in spite of the fact that they can 
get land easily and that the government will help with credit. It is 
not because of lack of material comforts, either, for the rapid develop- 
ments of the last few years have made electric lights and telephones 
common everywhere, and automobiles are to be found even on very tiny 
farms. 


Studying Norway and Sweden with their rural problems 
as yet unsolved, one must wonder always how far the nat- 
ural agricultural resources of Denmark, her small size, homo- 
geneous character, and strategic position have contributed 
to her prosperous rural life, and how far the folk school has 
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been a factor in building up that civilization. The more pro- 
gressive of the folk-school men in Denmark make no claim 
that the folk school is entirely responsible. They are prac- 
tical men — rural economists, many of them, and they point 
the foreign student always back to economic factors. But 
they also, as I have previously indicated, point out that the 
Folkehojskole, coming just as it did on the héels of the land 
legislation and improving economic opportunities, awakened 
the people to the possibilities open to them and helped to 
bring about a spiritual instead of a purely materialistic 
development. 

In Norway and Sweden the diversity of the economic 
factors and the very extent of country make rural problems 
more difficult. The Swedes with whom we talked them- 
selves frankly admitted that the culture in Denmark was 
broader than that in Sweden, although they felt the Swedish 
culture was deeper in places. Denmark was “the most 
broadly cultured nation in Europe”’ and this, as well as the 
improvement in Danish moral standards was, in their opin- 
ion, due to the folk schools. “It is hard to think what Den- 
mark would have been without them. Yet while we love 
the old Danish schools and owe much to them, we in Sweden 
must go our own way.” 

The point of departure of the Swedish schools has already 
been suggested, but it may be worth while to look at it a 
little more carefully. ‘The folk schools were introduced into 
Sweden around 1863, about the period of their most rapid 
growth in Denmark.! They were not the outgrowth here of 
any great national suffering nor response to any general 
national aspiration. They were a practical method of edu- 
cating the peasantry and preparing them for the equal 
suffrage they acquired in 1866. 


1 From 1868 to 1880, twenty-three schools were founded. From 1880 to 19900, 
this number increased to twenty-nine; it had risen (1922) to fifty-two. 
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Although many of the early leaders were profoundly 
stirred by the spiritual ideal of the Danish schools, and the 
schools were given in consequence a more religious charac- 
ter than was at first intended, the philosophy of Grundtvig 
never made a deep impression on Swedish thought. We 
found that the Swedish folk-school men smiled a good deal 
over the worship of Grundtvig in Danish folk-school circles 
——‘an important man, to be sure, but not a hero.” ‘They 
grasped the practical value of Grundtvig’s “personality and 
living-word method,” but his belief in the essential culture 
inherent in common country life, in the danger of academic 
removedness from real living, these found no echo in the 
Swedish mind. The Swede loves books, and it is to be sus- 
pected that he has some little belief in academic distinctions. 

From the beginning the university was favorable to the 
folk school. A large number of folk-school teachers were 
and are, increasingly, university men or men of normal and 
agricultural college training. It would be practically impos- 
sible today for a man who had only folk-school education to 
secure a place in a Swedish folk school, and the Swedes 
severely criticize the Danish schools in this respect. They 
realize that the Swedish schools run the danger of being too 
academic, but the teachers must have training. 

As one listens, one finds oneself in sympathy with this 
scholarly ideal, but comes to a sudden halt when the Swedish 
folk-school teacher continues with the confession that the 
Swedish schools have never succeeded in getting so near to 
the country people as have the Danish. It is remarkable, 
he says, that one-fourth of the Danish country population 
have been voluntarily to such schools. He does not under- 
stand why it is so. He is uneasy about it, but he certainly 
does not connect it with Grundtvig’s philosophy. 

The state, it is true, lays down no actual requirements as 
to necessary training for folk-school teachers, although it 
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does, along with its subsidy, indicate certain subjects which 
are to be taught, among them physics, chemistry, and cook- 
ing. It demands further that the school which receives 
state money shall be governed by a board, which must con- 
tain representatives of the association owning the property 
and of such bodies as the agricultural society or government 
district (dandsting) which may be giving subsidies. The 
principal is also usually a member of the board. This board 
has complete control of the management of the school even 
to the engaging and dismissing of teachers. Naturally its 
usefulness is a very variable factor. 

The Swedish folk-school man does not like to admit that 
these state specifications in any way control him, that he 
feels any restraint. Several of the teachers, however, did 
grant the danger of state standardization, and one at least, 
a prominent principal, deeply regretted the lack in the Swed- 
ish schools of that intangible spiritual quality which one 
feels so strongly in the Danish schools, and which has come 
out of their freedom and their profoundly religious character. 
The very prosperity of many of the older Swedish schools, 
including his own, tended, he thought, to materialism. 
Whatever difficulties they had had in early days, they were 
too settled, too comfortable now, too removed from struggle. 
The ideal school would be one in which the faculty gave 
everything to the work and where all lived in the greatest 
simplicity. Some of the poorer young schools which had 
broken away from the old were doing the most vital work. 

Another principal explained that the religious atmosphere 
of the Swedish schools depended to a peculiar degree on the 
principal. A very spiritual man would give a spiritual 
impress to his work no matter what his relation to the state 
—a point of view doubtless true enough but to be consid- 
ered in relation to existing conditions. The Swedish folk 
school from the beginning dealt not with a people profoundly 
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humbled, who to live at all must aspire to something beyond 
material prosperity. The land-owning portion of the Swed- 
ish peasantry was an independent, comparatively untroubled 
folk who would naturally look to securing some practical, 
material gains from an educational investment. It is not 
so easy to create a spiritual atmosphere when one is, in a 
sense, working against the national current. 

“Our students more and more demand exact information,” 
said another Swedish teacher. “It is necessary for us to 
have university training. I wonder sometimes how long the 
people will be satisfied with the folk school.” And still 
another, commenting on the plain living in the Danish 
schools added: “We could not do that in Sweden. Our stu- 
dents would not stand it. We must have comfortable lodg- 
ings and good food. I was always hungry at Askov.” 

Such comments bring one back with a start. Why do the 
Danish young people stand it? Is it from habit alone? 
The average Gaardmand’s son is far more comfortable in his 
own home today than he is in the folk school however similar 
to his own home it may have been in earlier days. And with 
this thought the question raised a few minutes ago — the 
relation of the folk school to national life — becomes more 
definite and acute. How far are the Danes touching fun- 
damentals in their cultural and spiritual aims? How far 
are their methods the wisest? How far can the teacher 
depart from them on the ground of national characteristics? 
How far do national characteristics and conditions control 
the direction teachers must take? Can one have a true folk 
school without a national movement? 

We visited in Sweden seven folk schools, two of the old 
type, Hvilan (1868) and Tarna (1876), substantial, well- 
supported institutions, and five younger schools all but one 
in varying degrees of poverty. So well endowed was Tarna 
that no student was deterred by lack of funds from attending 
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it. If necessary he need pay only 100 kronor a year although 
expenses were at the rate of 80 kronor a month.’ One finds, 
therefore, students from every part of Sweden. Some of the 
new schools though not well endowed also draw from the 
whole country because of their appeal to special groups. 
To a degree, nevertheless, all are amt schools — schools of 
the governmental district. 

The older and more southerly schools which have felt 
most the influence of Denmark have men in the winter and 
~women in the summer, while the newer and more northerly 
schools are co-educational. Most of them offer a five- to six- 
months winter course for two or even for three years. The 
second or third year may be an advanced course on the lines 
of Askov or an agricultural course similar to that given in a 
Danish agricultural school. In fact the older schools often 
have a companion agricultural school close by. Thus in 
Hvilan, down in agricultural Skaane, a five-months agri- 
cultural course is offered in addition to two folk-school 
years. The year we visited this school—a year of agri- 
cultural depression over all Scandinavia, only 137 students 
were in attendance of whom fifty were first year; forty, 
second; and forty-seven, in the agricultural division. 

Tarna offers a two-year winter folk-school course and a 
five-months agricultural course for men. For women it 
_has a two-year folk-school summer course of three months, 
and a three-months winter and six-months summer “house- 
mother’s” course where cooking, poultry keeping, house- 
keeping, and dairy work are taught. ‘There is even a model 
home. The women in these domestic science courses are 
from all classes, young girls of the upper classes who are 
about to marry and maids in service. ‘The difference is not 
so great for it is still the custom in Sweden, though not to 
such an extent as in Denmark, for country girls of more 


1 The Swedish crown is worth 27 cents normally and the Danish 26.8. 
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prosperous families to go out into service for several years 
as training. 

One is immediately struck by the charm of the Swedish 
interiors. It is not alone that the schools are better equipped 
and better heated than the Danish; they show a real interest 
in beauty, a feeling for color and design, which are expressed 
in folk fashion. We were much impressed with this in our 
glimpse of Hvilan where, entertained by Rektor and Fru 
Ingers (the folk-school -inspector for Sweden and his wife), 
we could enjoy to the full the living-room fireplace, the plain, 
long dining-room table in the corner with its wall bench 
peasant-wise, its old carved chairs, its details of lettering, 
weaving, and old pewter. It was a delightful background 
for the intricate folk dances which a small group of students 
and neighboring young girls were practising for a coming 
Red Cross community celebration. ‘The girls’ costumes were 
particularly lovely, bodices laced with silver chains, white 
embroidered waists with high roll-over collars and full 
sleeves, striped aprons, and dark kerchiefs knotted behind 
with protruding ends. We also saw much fine weaving 
which had been gathered from the country round about for 
exhibition. Later we visited the comfortable students’ 
rooms, arranged for only two students to a room, or, if they 
cared to pay extra, students might have single rooms. The 
average cost per pupil was 125 kronor. 

If we had thought students and faculty polite in Norway, 
we were now at the height of refined manners — bowed in 
and out of classroom or living room. We had moved a 
long way from the simple informality of Denmark, and not 
only was the atmosphere different, but many details. For 
example, some teachers began their classes with song and 
others not. 

In Tarna the Danish tradition of singing had been carefully 
preserved, and the relation of students and faculty seemed 
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more intimate in spite of the size and varied activities of the 
school. All the classes began with song and, in addition, 
students and faculty gathered several evenings a week 
between six and seven, and especially over Saturday and 
Sunday, for a singing time, Mrs. Bosson, the wife of the 
rektor, accompanying them with great spirit. On one such 
evening while we were there, a young peasant from the 
neighborhood played several lovely folk melodies on his vio- 
lin; a teacher who was a member of a great students’ singing 
association of Uppsala, sang twice; another read a short 
story; Rektor Bosson gave a fine set of slides illustrating 
historic centers of Sweden. In summer, he said, they char- 
tered a boat for two days and took the whole summer school 
to visit the places conveniently accessible along the shores of 
Lake Malaren. We were invited to join this expedition the 
coming summer. 

Rektor Bosson, a man of fine intelligence and understand- 
ing, was well acquainted with Denmark. He had also, with 
a number of Danish principals, visited Fircroft, the English 
folk school near Birmingham. He was aware of certain 
weaknesses in the Swedish schools, yet was, nevertheless, 
himself a very thorough-going Swede. His school, despite 
the preservation of certain Danish traits, was distinctly 
Swedish with not a little academic dignity. Such distinc- 
tions are not indicated by the printed program in spite of 
certain small changes which I have already noted. They 
lie rather in the more defined and informative presentation 
and study of subjects and in the attitude of teachers and 
students toward them. 

At Tarna we first became aware of the international turn 
of the Swedish mind. Here, as at all the Swedish schools, 
_we found the keenest interest in world politics, an interest 
more generally acute though less detached and impartial 
than in Denmark. Sweden, its upper classes at least, is 
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bound to Germany by trade ties and also, they explained to 
us, by the similar position of the two countries as buffer 
states between Slavic and western civilizations. “If I could 
have expressed my wish,” said Rektor Bosson, “It would 
have been that Germany should conquer in the east and her 
dangerous militarism be crushed in the west.’’ Germany as 
“the center of Europe,’ France as “crazy in her policy of 
trying to crush Germany,” the United States as under obli- 
gation to alleviate the situation she had helped to create, 
Finland and her divided Finnish and Swedish populations — 
these subjects were all analyzed and discussed with more or 
less intensity of feeling. 

We had a brief but interesting stay at another of the 
Swedish schools for peasants, a younger and smaller school, 
Arvika in Varmland.!. The country was white with new 
snow blotted with dark patches of spruce forest. It seemed 
to us that everyone was sleighing or sliding. Little red- 
cheeked, blue-eyed country girls ducked curtseys as we rode 
by. 

The school was situated in a delightful old manor house 
which had once been owned by some of Selma Lagerléf’s 
kinsfolk and had many literary and artistic associations. 
Rektor Dalgren and Mrs. Dalgren had taken full advantage 
of its charm and the living room was exquisitely Swedish, 
gray walls with a few fine paintings and prints, a tall white 
tiled fireplace in the corner, maple furniture on old lines, 
carved and covered with homespun. The whole school 
expressed the same artistic sense. The women —for the 
school was co-educational, were doing all kinds of beautiful 
hand work, weaving and national costumes, lace and prac- 


_ 1 The differing relations of school boards to the schools was illustrated at 
Arvika where the association was hardly more than compliance with the law. 
The state paid, in accordance with the number of students (about 60) 20,000 K. 
and the amt paid 7000. 
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tical sewing. Co-education had its difficulties, Rektor Dal- 
gren said, but these were no worse than those arising where 
the sexes were segregated, “and we believe it is better for 
both —a fuller life.” 

Special attention was paid to music. Rektor Dalgren 
himself, a man of great sensitiveness and charm, played and 


‘HE ARVIKA SCHOOL WAS SITUATED IN A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE WHICH HAD 
ONCE BEEN OWNED BY SOME OF SELMA LAGERLOF’S KINSFOLK” 


taught piano, violin, and cello. Every year he offered an 
eight-day course for those in the surrounding country who 
were interested in music. Seven of these eight-day students 
were attending the regular course this winter having one 
music lesson a week and practising two hours a day. In this 
way Rektor Dalgren hoped to save peasant talent and create 
musical leaders for many parts of the country. In time the 
school might even become a musical center. We heard two 
of the young men play in the afternoon, remarkably well, 
and I shall never forget the moment when the whole school 
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rose to sing the beautiful ““Varmland.” 1 The lowering sky, 
white snow, and black pines formed a background to its 
homesick, heart-aching melody. 

Considering the decidedly artistic expression of the school 
it was somewhat of a surprise to find Rektor and Fru Dal- 
gren deeply interested in industrial questions. Arvika is 
quite a little city, and though the school draws mostly from 
the surrounding peasant population, it has, too, a number 
of industrial workers, increasing in these hard times. They 
are quicker pupils than the peasant who “comes at a thing 
by many attacks” — socialistic but not of the extreme type. 
Extremists usually will only go to a school of a special type. 
It has been somewhat of a tradition for them to attend 
Brunnsvik. Man is more than his trade, however. Trade 
is intense but narrow. Rektor Dalgren hopes to find a broad 
ground on which peasant and worker can meet and study 
together with mutual pleasure and profit. It is not easy to 
say what this ground shall be. It lies in the teacher’s treat- 
ment of general subjects more than in curricula. The great 
difficulty is to connect the old experiences of humanity, such 
as religion, with modern discoveries and currents. We 
should visit both Brunnsvik and Sigtuna if we wish to see 
the extremes. 

From Arvika eastward to Brunnsvik was a long day’s 
journey through monotonous miles of black spruce forest 
and by innumerable snow-covered lakes — here and there a 
lonely sled or a man on skiis._ In such surroundings indus- 
trial problems seem remote; we did not sense the central 
mining region of Sweden even when we changed trains at 
Ludvika. The very school, some mile or two from the 
Sorvik station, might have been any one of the cluster of 
red farm buildings we had passed all day. 

Strangely enough, the Brunnsvik Folk School was founded 

1 Folkehojskolens Melodibog, No. 494, p. 236. 
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in 1906 by idealists who did not intend it primarily for work- 
ers. From the beginning, however, it drew from a distinctly 
radical constituency. Labor organizations, which were inter- 
ested, asked only that the teaching should be given in an 
“impartial, scientific spirit.” They felt the need of a school 
for their people but distrusted the old religious folk-school 
type. Most of the students, as we had been told, were 
social democrats, communists and bolshevists; there were 


“BRUNNSVIK FoLK SCHOOL WAS FOUNDED BY IDEALISTS WHO DID NOT INTEND IT 
PRIMARILY FOR WORKERS” 


no conservatives whatever. ‘The proportions of student 
occupations for the ten years previous to 1921 is suggestive: 
industry and handwork 66 per cent; farmers and forest 
workers 15.5 per cent; business and trade 7 per cent; other 
work I1.4 per cent. 

Rektor Gunnas, an exceedingly able man,! explained that 
while the emphasis of the program was naturally on political 


1 It was with deep regret we heard of his death a year later. 
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and national economy, none of the five teachers, university 
graduates, were propagandists. They did not take sides 
and as far as possible tried to be judicial and scientific in the 
presentation of their subjects. It was not easy to prepare 
lectures for such students who had a great deal of practical 
experience and came with fixed ideas. The farmers were 
all from the north of Sweden. Many of them, like the forest 
workers, had come to their political views through work in 
lumber camps. They averaged twenty-four years in age 
and as a group were extremely critical and so hungry for 
information that one could not satisfy them. They had 
seven hours a day beginning before breakfast and still they 
did not get enough. Women also were admitted, but so 
far few had come. Most of them were daughters of small 
farmers and working men and “not much interested in 
politics.”” They could take political economy if they wished, 
but most of them preferred sewing and weaving.! 

We did not try to copy the program ? which was changed 
from week to week as different phases of a subject were taken 
up. Economic geography, for example, formed an approach 
to national economy. Much history was given including, 
rather to our surprise, church history. ‘The students, it 
seemed, were much interested in religion although exceed- 
ingly suspicious of the organized church. ‘There could be no 
morning or evening song, and all matters of religion were 
approached in the same impartial spirit as were the economic 
and political subjects. The school was a center for the 


1 At another school one of the teachers explained, “It is not much use to try to 
give young industrial women workers abstract things; they are not interested 
before twenty-four years at the earliest. A little history or literature is good, 
perhaps, but they are best at handwork or something definite and practical. 

2 Among the subjects presented were history, history of speech, civics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, biology, astronomy, nature study, sociology, economic geog- 
raphy, national economy, mathematics, bookkeeping, Swedish, hygiene, sloyd, 
weaving, sewing, gymnastics, study-circle leadership. 
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workingmen’s branch of the study-circle movement; there 
were 2000 such circles in Sweden at that time. Mr. Y. Hugo, 
one of the teachers, was the leader. It had also an excellent 
library arranged ‘‘American fashion” with open stacks, and 
accessible to the students four days a week with a trained 
librarian in charge. 

Owing to its special character and dispersed clientele, 
Brunnsvik was receiving no amt subsidy to supplement the 
state ald. It was, therefore, a poor school. The buildings 
were simple but in good taste, the dining room in old Swedish 
style. We had a plain, well-prepared dinner consisting solely 
of a thick pea soup followed by pancakes. We were much 
amused to find the young men furnishing and cooking their 
own coffee in three-legged black pots over the open fires 
which glowed upstairs and downstairs in the halls although 
the main building itself was heated with hot water. Under 
such homelike conditions they thrashed out the problems of 
the world in which, as one of the girls informed me, “They 
are too much interested. Most of them get very much 
excited. They would try Russian methods on Sweden.” 
We heard later, however, that many of the radical socialist 
leaders hesitated to recommend the school because of its non- 
propagandist position and still more because so many of the 
young men who went in positive and arbitrary extremists 
came out less certain of their position. 

Another folk school for industrial workers is that of Birka- 
garden, Stockholm, which developed as part of a settlement 
of the same name, founded by N. Beskov and Froken E. 
Pauli. Beskov, a university man of theological training but 
liberal social and religious views which prevented him from 
going into the church, had won the confidence of the indus- 
trial group by his outspoken statements. ‘The labor group 
had an organization for education but no teachers; the set- 
tlement had teachers but no organization. A combination 
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was effected, the industrial workers choosing three of the 
governing board and the settlement the other three. The 
first course was given in 1918. 

The school is nonresident and carries on both day and 
evening classes. The day classes which are attended largely 
by the unemployed and by those who have night work are 
from nine to three. Five lectures are given, the men being 
divided into two groups of about thirty each. The evening 
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work is entirely by study circles, about twelve to a circle, an 
arrangement which gives the leader an opportunity to get 
very close to his group. The leaders, here, in all cases were 
teachers, for it is exceedingly important that they should be 
in sympathy with the school’s aims and methods. 

I regret that I cannot speak more intimately of the work 
but unfortunately we were not able to visit the classes or to 
talk with Mr. Beskov who was out of town. He is said to be 
an unusual personality and one of the most able and eloquent 
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speakers in Sweden. His ability to hold the confidence of 
the labor leaders and yet to keep his own independence is 
exceptional. His special course is ethics. We had an inter- 
esting talk with Miss Pauli who outlined the school’s general 
aim and policy. She also outlined a course which she herself 
gives dealing with the history and development of law; why 
it had to be; care of the weak by the strong, old age, poverty, 
prevention of cruelty to children, care of orphans, illegitimate 
children; divorce; care of industrial workers, compensation, 
insurance, unemployment insurance. She said she tried to 
get the students to make practical constructive suggestions 
in stated instances as to how conditions might be improved, 
this as a counteracting influence to destructive criticism. 

A short distance out from Stockholm is still another school 
which draws largely from the industrial group. The Codp- 
erative Folk School, founded in 1918 especially to promote 
cooperation, has a beautiful site on a hilltop above the 
Jakobsberg station. It is part of an old estate and is ap- 
proached through an avenue of tall trees. One of the orig- 
inal buildings is three hundred years old and all are sur- 
rounded by great oaks, this being the northern oak limit. 
There are Runic stones on the place and nearby on the edge - 
of a morass, once lake or sea, are numbers of mounds which | 
mark the graves of Vikings. 

Jakobsberg, again, is a poor school. Its board, open to any 
who wish to join, consists of 160 members, each paying ten 
kronor a year. The state gives a subsidy of 3000 kronor, 
and a number of interested individuals help. No amt aid is 
furnished, a situation which makes for poverty but also for 
freedom, and Rektor and Mrs. Karl Petander felt strongly 
the necessity for freedom. ‘They were restricted by lack of 
money — not having enough for a real gymnasium and many 
other things — but they were young as well as attractive and 
had plenty of ability and enthusiasm. 
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The students, as we could see on a charted map, were from 
Lapland down to Skaane. Most of them were of the labor 
group, rather radical in political beliefs and “not knowing 
where they are in their religious beliefs. City and country, 
farmer and worker are not so far apart. Both were country 
folk a generation ago. In any case, codperation furnishes a 
common basis of interest.’ Some of the men had been in 
coOperative work previously — almost exclusively consum- 
ers’ codperation although there had been recently in Sweden 
a great increase of producers’ cooperation. Principal Petan- 
der preferred to take no pupil below twenty years of age and 
most of those attending were twenty-two to twenty-seven. 
They paid one hundred kronor down when they came and 
ninety kronor a month thereafter. As yet the women were 
not very much interested. About twenty attended an experi- 
mental short course the summer before. 

The regular winter program was yet in the experimental 
stage. They were trying out different combinations and 
proportions. In 1921-22 Rektor Petander, a doctor of phi- 
losophy, had two lectures a week in general history, four 
in national economy with cooperation, two in psychology 
and ethics, two in gymnastics, and two of discussion in con- 
nection with another course given by his chief assistant 
teacher. This teacher, a university graduate, had seven 
hours a week in Swedish, two in the history of literature, five 
in mathematics, two in English (optional), and two in phys- 
ics. Mrs. Petander, also a university graduate, had three 
hours a week in Swedish history and two in geography and 
geology. A doctor of philosophy had eighteen hours in 
study of merchandise and ten lectures in hygiene. A grad- 
uate in economics of the Commercial College, a bank official, 
gave one lecture a week on banking, and the director of a 
Consumers’ Co6perative Society in Stockholm with another 
member of the same association, two in bookkeeping. 
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In spite of its obvious differences the Jakobsberg Folk 
School strongly suggested the Danish schools in spirit, a 
reflection doubtless of the Petanders’ personality. The fam- 
ily character of the group was marked and great good spirit 
was evidenced in the voluntary organization of the students 
to help with dishwashing and cleaning up. The students 
attended to their own rooms entirely — rooms which were 
large and comfortable, some with tall Swedish stoves of blue 
and white tile. We had coffee all together on the sunny south 
porch that March afternoon and as we talked with this easy 
natural group we almost felt we were back again in /ille 
Danmark. 

An interesting growth was the codperative farm close by 
undertaken by five young men of whom two had been at 
Brunnsvik and two at the Codperative School. They bor- 
rowed money for farm and equipment and had about twenty 
cattle, four horses, and a number of pigs. ‘They sold their 
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milk to the school and to a local store. Now at the end of 
a year, the experiment looked promising. Four other young 
men workers out of employment were venturing a cooperative 
workshop in an unused building on the place. They were 
having all the work that they could do but could not tell 
as yet what profit, if any, they were making. 

Rektor Petander was emphatic on the need of education 
in codperation. You might begin a movement and have it 
go fairly well at first, but sooner or later there would be 
trouble. There could be no real progress unless the people 
understood. Even Denmark must have education in co6p- 
eration if her standard was to be maintained. It was very 
important, moreover, that the head of a school have human 
as well as economic interest. To have sound economic prog- 
ress one must look beyond the economic and build on deeper 
foundations. In such a school the human element must be 
foremost. | 

In answer to our questions he said he felt that the codper- 
ative store was often the simplest and most obvious way to 
begin cooperative effort, but more difficult in the country 
than in the city. ‘The trouble was to find leaders. He could 
not say that any one form of codperation was best for begin- 
ning. One suited one place, one, another. Codperative 
credit was important but in some places was made unneces- 
sary by long-time credit and useful private banks. More- 
over it was easier to secure credit than proper leadership. 
Codperative societies of all sorts must be founded on the 
principle of personal knowledge of the different members, 
the unit being smaller rather than larger. 

If you have expected to leave Sweden without going to 
Sigtuna Folk School, you are mistaken. Everyone “must 
go to Sigtuna.”’ It is without question the most talked-of 
school in Sweden today, and certainly worth a visit for its 
beauty alone aside from its interest. It is situated in one 
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of the ancient capitals on a long inlet of Lake Malaren. In 
summer one can sail directly from Stockholm between for- 
ested shores and islets. At this latter end of March we 
were obliged to approach it by train and automobile, but 
even so the country was very lovely although the great 
expanses of white ice were almost indistinguishable from the 
surrounding snow. The stone building rose like a monastery 
on a hill above the little town. 50 far only one side of the 
great square-to-be was completed, but so dignified and 
spacious was this, that one was fairly lost in great raftered 
halls and ancient-appearing passages through which one 
could wind clear up to the square tower. Its windows com- 
manded sweeps of country in all directions, and little built-in 
seats tempted the observer to meditation as he gazed out 
over the lake, once sea, and the ruins of the ancient capital. 
Beside the portion of the building reserved for students, a 
hospitiet (hospice) was provided for visitors. Its six guest- 
rooms leading off a long narrow corridor, and decorated in 
the fashion of bygone ages, were dedicated to saints and 
heroes, St. Francis of Assisi, Birgitta, and others. The whole 
centered about the cloister, now white and silent, where hun- 
dreds of roses bloom in summer. ‘Through its arches one 
caught startlingly beautiful glimpses of woods and lake with 
moon and stars clear above. Just beyond was an outdoor 
chapel open to forest and water, while on the other side was 
a closed and vaulted chapel adorned only by a great crucifix 
— aesthetic, holy, the beauty of holiness. 

Sigtuna Folk School is the expression of the young-church 
movement in Sweden, conservative in that it seeks to pre- 
serve old truths, progressive in that it 1s in full sympathy with 
modern scientific discoveries. It would reconcile the two for 
the average man, make of religion a living thing, a real 
religion of the people. 

“We ourselves find it a little hard to understand,” said 
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one principal. “Byjorquist (the Rektor of Sigtuna) is a 
prophet, a seer, a man of aristocratic and aesthetic tastes — 
‘aristocratic in the Swedish way’ but peculiarly democratic 
in his feeling toward all men — though removed. He would 
have everything in the school concentrated upon the ethical 
and moral, going deep instead of spreading over a broad 
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surface.” Most of the students, who come from all groups, 
know little of evolution except what the industrial workers 
have gleaned from a little reading of Heckel. Nor do they 
know anything of higher criticism. Rektor Bjorquist tries 
to show how the Bible was written in the light of the knowl- 
edge of that day — an approach which seems to satisfy the 
men. He treats ethics by the study of great characters and 
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does it, so other rektors say, exceedingly well. Under the 
influence of his personality, pupils from attending only com- 
pulsory morning chapel come to attend the voluntary evening 
service as well. 

We heard him address the student body at the reunion we 
chanced upon. He presented each student with a little Sig- 
tuna pin into which the student might read whatever he had 
found best in his school experience. Its circle might perhaps 
signify the ring of good fellowship; its rose the Lutheran rose. 
Its heart and cross needed no explanation. ‘The heart is of 
far greater importance than the head. One can get thoughts 
from literature, music, and art, but for the heart one must 
go to Jesus. It is better to believe too much than too little. 
If you are disappointed, you have loved. He who does not 
believe, has nothing. 

Rektor Bjorquist had a fine spiritual face and a simple, 
friendly manner. He and Mrs. Bjorquist, even at this busy 
time, walked down with us to our automobile regretting that 
they had not been able to give us more attention. The moon 
was bright on the cloister and on the monasterylike walls, on 
the dark spruces and frozen lake. Yes — there was a spell 
about Sigtuna even while one’s mind was busy with this new 
and unexpected direction the folk school had taken. 

Without question Sweden gave one something upon which 
to reflect. Step by step we had watched the folk school 
expand, take on new forms. Sweden’s greatest contribution, 
it seemed to us, was made by the younger schools which are 
most closely in touch with the currents of national life. 
Far as are the industrial workers’ schools from the religious 
expression of the folk school in Denmark, great as is their 
tendency toward exact knowledge, they have something of 
the devotion, the real democratic spirit which characterized 
the early Danish schools when the peasant was striving for 
a larger life. Even the older schools set one to thinking. 
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Their differences from the Danish are, as I have said before, 
hard to put into words. It is not easy to decide whether 
they are due to the absence of a national movement in Swe- 
den, to the character of the Swedish people, or to the failure 
to grasp something really fundamental in Grundtvig’s phi- 
losophy. The Swede himself at all events feels that his 
main aim is spiritual like that of the Dane. 

What shall we find in Finland? Our steamer, clearing 
Stockholm harbor, crashed through a field of floating ice 
with a continuous roar that drowned out conversation. 
Through the porthole we could see we were skirting low 
promontories and islets lit here and there by a flashing 
beacon. In the light of our swiftly-moving lamps great 
ice-cakes heaved and rolled between. One-tenth of the 
population of Finland is Swedish,’ so we have been told, and 
for many years Swedish culture was the highest culture in 
Finland. What will the Finnish folk school have to tell us? 

The morning sun rose bright over a solid sea of ice through 
which we cut in a ribbon of black water. Were these Swedes 
or Finns, these men and women who stood on the heaving 
brink of our dangerous path and waved to us? After we had 
gone by they threw their bridges across the yawning gulf 
and continued, people, sleds, horses and sledges, on their 
way. Ihe steamer pushed through the ice-bound harbor of 
Hang6, passed the many fir-covered islets, backed and 
churned and twisted and tied up at the wharf. 


1 The Swedes estimate about 300,000 of their race are in Finland. 


CHAPTER XV 
POHJOLA — THE DEEP SNOW COUNTRY 


Morning at Kainun Folk School, Mieslahti, twenty- 
seven kilometers from Kajaani. We threw back the hand- 
woven blankets, the hand-made linen sheets on our hand- 
fashioned beds — they were just four neatly joined pieces of 
wood — and looked out of the window. Here in central 
Finland, this April fifth, the snow still lay three feet on the 
level. It was six-feet deep in places on the hill tops. Snow, 
snow, and again snow, black forest and frozen lake as far as 
the eye could reach, and stretching lonely leagues still 
farther northward on into the icy wastes of the Arctic Circle 
One may expect the flakes to fly up here in September and 
by the last of October winter is fast upon the land. It does 
not loosen its reluctant grip until April. Then the hard- 
packed roads begin to soften so that the ponies plunge in up 
to their bodies. ‘The ice on the lakes, not seldom five or six 
feet in thickness, becomes rotten, and suddenly some day a 
sledge goes through. ‘That ends the traveling until the 
water is clear for boats — somewhere around the last of May. 

“Oh, yes, horses and drivers are often drowned,” so Miss — 
Loimaranta, our invaluable traveling companion and inter- 
preter, told us, “‘but it is a long way around the lakes, often 
fifty miles or more, so one can understand why people get 
used to taking chances.” Her own father was a minister 
with a large parish to cover. If an emergency arose in the 
fall before it was certain that the ice was strong enough to 
bear, men would sometimes harness themselves to his boat 
and draw him. In the spring when the ice began to melt, 
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he used sometimes to pull a boat behind his sledge. And 
she told us how, when a little girl, she used to listen to the 
“singing’”’ of the ice when it began to break and was moved 
by a heavy wind. 

Now we understood why our friends had urged us to come 
as early as possible to Finland. Deep as the snow was, it 
had a crusted, honeycombed appearance, and the night 
before, crossing a level space in the dark, we had splashed 
through pools of standing water. Miss Loimaranta’s sledge 
was too far behind for us to call to her, and our driver’s Fin- 
nish tongue shut us from questions as effectually as bolts 
and bars. In any case he was busy sliding from side to side 
of his hard seat, balancing his low craft like a boat, and 
whistling the while a melancholy folk melody. That we 
should have come earlier was evident. Already the reindeer 
had been gone a week to their feeding grounds in Lapland. 
Soon the folk schools would be inaccessible, isolated between 
forest and half-melted lakes. 

We had come up the day before from Helsinki after almost 
two weeks in the capital — weeks filled to the brim with 
courtesies and kindnesses. Finland is grateful to America 
for the substantial help given in the hard times of a few years 
past. Any attention she can pay to American students is 
joyfully given. Minister of Education Liakka not only 
arranged our trip to six different folk schools far out in the 
country, but secured us free passage on the railways and a 
charming and able interpreter, Miss Loimaranta, Secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association in Finland, 
without whom we would have been quite helpless. Mrs. 
Hainari, President of the National Council of Women of 
Finland, a branch of the International League of Women, 
lent us the aid of her excellent English, her familiarity with 
the art and literature of Finland and her thorough under- 
standing of Finland’s rural problem. Dr. and Mrs. Geb- 
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hard, “‘Father and Mother of Finnish Codperation,”’ took 
us into their home and into the heart of the cooperative 
movement, a movement which has grown, not out of spon- 
taneous small groups as it grew in Denmark, but from a 
central body, Pellervo,' preaching, teaching, advising, direct- 
ing codperative organization until, in 1923, there were 3626 
cooperative societies in Finland with a membership of nearly 
8o per cent of the whole nation. Dr. Gebhard, busy and 
tired as he was, had lain awake all one night thinking over 
our problem of rural development as we had outlined it to 
him. His only free day, Sunday, he took us down to the 
office of the Rural Banks’ Central Credit Institute and pains- 
takingly explained their system of codperative credit, which, 
state-aided and carefully supervised, has revolutionized con- 
ditions in many poor country districts in Finland. He 
arranged for us to visit the General Union of Distributive 
Codperative Societies, to eat at the great codperative res- 
taurant, and to lodge in the pleasant little hotel managed 
and frequented by codperative groups. ‘Thus bit by bit we 
came to understand the new Finland and to know the forces 
which were striving to raise the whole level of her life, to 
make her a happy place in which her people might live. 
Nor did we find the patriotic Finns of the Swedish-speaking 
group less cordial. They entertained us right royally and 
1 Pellervo Society was founded 1899 on the initiative of Dr. Hannes Gebhard, 
“‘to promote the economic prosperity of the people by means of codperation and 
to be a connecting link between the different codperative enterprises working 
in the country.”” In something the manner of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society, it has helped to guide the infant codperatives in information, manage- 
ment, and auditing of accounts, and to furnish material and even courses for 
those who wished information. ‘Ten central organizations now direct the affairs 
of their special branches of codperation. ‘Two of these are, for political reasons, 
wholesale trading societies; for linguistic reasons there are two butter exporting 
societies and two for dealing in agricultural requisites and produce, while there is 


one central organization apiece for the credit societies, livestock societies, egg 
societies, and timber-selling societies. 
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introduced us to the famous Elly Bjorksten to whose gym- 
nastic system all Danish gymnasts today frankly acknowledge 
their debt. All wished us to know this Finland, how it had 
struggled on under Russian domination, striven to preserve 
its national life and to educate its people. Since 1917 it was 
a sovereign republic. “No one knows how we enjoy our 
liberty. We do not care that other nations are greater or 
richer. We only ask to be allowed to develop as best we can 
our own national life.” _ 

One of the most northerly civilized countries in the world, 
Finland is covered over three-fourths of its 144,750 square 
miles with forests of spruce, Scotch pine, birch, aspen, alder, 
and silver fir which moderate the climate, distribute rainfall, 
and lessen the force of the bitter winter winds. From earliest 
times these forests have constituted the wealth of the land, 
made accessible by a network of lakes, rivers, and canals 
which cover another one-eighth of her surface. There are 
35,500 lakes alone in this “Land of a Thousand Lakes.” 
Hardly 7 per cent of the country is as yet under cultivation 
and much is seemingly barren beyond agricultural hope. 
In the southern and western parts, where the climate is less 
severe and the soil more fertile, the density of the population 
ranges from forty to sixty per square mile, concentrated 
largely in scattered villages and small towns. As one goes 
northward, the farms grow farther and farther apart until in 
the barren north the density varies from three to thirty per 
square mile. In all there are less than three and one-half 
millions of people in Finland of whom about 82.7 per cent ! 
are dependent largely upon agriculture, cattle-breeding, or 
forestry. The remaining 17.3 per cent live in thirty-eight 
small towns ranging from 1000 to 60,000 inhabitants. Hel- 
sinki, the capital, itself has a population of only about 
200,000, 
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Who the Finns are has been a much-disputed matter. 
From the dawn of history they have occupied well-defined 
borders and through six centuries of Swedish control and a 
following century of Russian domination, have remained a 
distinct people, stubbornly resisting all influences which 
tended to blot out their individuality or extinguish their 
national life. ‘Today they are generally held to be descend- 
ants of tribes, Ugrian in race, which wandered through Rus- 
sia. Toward the east a. probable Slavic intermixture, in 
early days, has resulted in giving to the Karelians dark eyes 
and hair and a somewhat livelier temperament than that of 
the Hainalaiset or blue-eyed Finns to the westward. On the 
more fertile coast lands to south and west, there is a small 
Swedish population, and Swedish has long been the language 
of the educated and official groups as well as of literature and 
of law. Finnish, a musical but difficult tongue,' which has 
its nearest kin in the language of the Estonians and Magyars, 
was held a peasant speech, banned alike by society and by 
the Russian government. A law passed in 1850 forbade the 
publication of any books in Finnish save those having to do 
with religion or agriculture. Until 1858, when a boys’ school 
was founded, there were no Finnish schools. The vast bulk 
of the population — the 89 per cent which continued to speak 
Finnish — remained backward and depressed, a contrast to 
the highly educated and progressive and cultured minority. 
Not until Russia, suspicious of the growing national spirit, . 
began to reverse the liberal policy of Alexander I and II 
and to initiate in 1899 a policy of repression and Russifica- 


1 A sympathetic English journalist describes the language as “flexible, musical, 
and expressive,” but adds that its mastery is not for the dilettante. ‘One ele- 
mentary rule lays down that the genitive plural takes en after a short 1, and also 
when a short vowel is followed by 7; otherwise it takes den (then), except that it 
takes ten after a consonant; the same word sometimes takes different suffixes in 
the genitive plural according as the suffix is added to the vowel or consonant 
root.” Daily Telegraph, November 25, 1925. 
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tion, did Finnish leaders, themselves educated in Swedish, 
finally recognize that the integrity of Finland depended upon 
the enlightenment of the whole population. Finns must 
stand together; Finnish must be preserved. 

Thus began, at about the height of the national movement 
in Denmark, a national movement in Finland. Outwardly 
it took the form of passive resistance to tyranny; inwardly, 
of intense activity directed largely toward the education of 
the people, an education given in the language through which 
alone the mass of the people could express themselves. ‘The 
heroic effort of these patriotic men and women who longed so 
deeply for Finland’s preservation that many not only learned 
Finnish but even changed their names from Swedish to Fin- 
nish,’ is remarkably demonstrated in the growth of the num- 
ber of books in the Finnish tongue. Fifty years ago there 
was no Finnish literature. One visits now a huge bookshop 
in Helsinki where thousands of volumes, including transla- 
tions of the great English authors, bear witness to the 
progress made. 

One can understand that the rise of the Finnish population 
to political and social equality, just and necessary as it was, 
has not been brought about without visiting some hardship 
on the Swedish population. The old Swedish-speaking 
aristocracy, one of the most cultivated in Europe, has suf- 
fered officially and financially in the changes that have come 
since the downfall of the Russian Empire. A natural adjust- 
ment will doubtless come with time, for both groups are 
united in their steadfast devotion to Finland. A double 
language, however, seems to be the permanent fate of all 
Finnish school children. 

More difficult than the cleft between the Swedish-.and 
Finnish-speaking population, a cleft “cultural and social 


1 Up to this time Finnish-speaking children had had their names changed to 
Swedish on entering school. 
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rather than national,” is the cleft between the national party 
and the strong socialist faction, which is sympathetically 
allied, in part at least, with the Russian Soviet. ‘The suffer- 
ings of Finland under its brief Bolshevist régime in 1918, 
“worse than any Russian tyranny,” have led to a volunteer 
“White Army” which holds itself in readiness for any outbreak. 
Even codperation shows its red and national organizations in 
spite of the efforts of patriotic leaders to avert such an align- 
ment. The curious feature of the extreme socialist move- 
ment is that it enrolls farmers as well as industrial workers, a 
result in part of the large lumber operations and, in part, of 
the serious land situation which has existed for many years. 

In 1901, a census showed that only 24 per cent approxi- 
mately of the rural population in Finland owned their land. 
Approximately 33 per cent were tenants and 43 per cent 
crofters, entirely landless and at the mercy of the land- 
owners who could eject them at will. Large glebe lands, state 
properties, and lumber company holdings increased the 
gravity of a condition which drew sharp class lines and dis- 
couraged agricultural production. One of the earliest mat- 
ters to which the new young Republic turned her attention 
was that of definite provision for the redemption of tenant 
holdings and the securing of land for the landless who, she 
recognized, offered fertile ground for revolutionary propa- 
ganda. In spite of the many steps taken, the landless 
population has increased so rapidly that the figures for 1901 
still represented fairly accurately those for 1924. The new 
land law of 1922, however, providing for the acquisition of 
lands for colonization purposes,! should result in marked 
changes during the coming years. Already it has been found 
that, where freeholding has been established, political creeds 
have speedily assumed a milder form. 


1QOnly compulsory appropriation as a last resort. Land Reform in Finland, 
1922. Official Statement, Government Printing Office, Helsinki, 1923. 
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The low rate of illiteracy — only 0.7 in 1925 — is remark- 
able, the more so as one comes to understand Finland’s difh- 
cult history and the obstacles which nature, in spite of her 
gifts of seemingly inexhaustible forests and water power, has 
placed in the way of progress. Some system of public educa- 
tion has been in force since about 1850 but it was not made 
compulsory until 1921, when a law was passed_ by which all 
children from seven to fifteen years must go through the ele- 
mentary and middle school and take, in addition, a continua- 
tion course of two years. The major credit for the literacy 
should probably be given, therefore, to the established 
church, Lutheran, which has long forbidden a minister to 
marry a couple which could not read. The greatest illiteracy 
today is among the members of the Greek church on the bor- 
ders of Russia. Naturally, the country in general has not 
been able to keep pace with the city.!. To the average coun- 
try boy and girl only elementary education is accessible, 
especially in the central and northern regions where farms 
are greatly isolated. In the far north, so widely scattered 
are the homesteads that they have only been reached in the 
past years by the aid of moving church schools which taught 
three months at a time in different localities. While new 
laws provide that no child be allowed to come more than five 
kilometers or walk more than three, a time limit of sixteen 
years is held necessary for the carrying out of this provision. 

1 Cities are provided with secondary schools and other schools, partly sup- 
ported by private funds, along commercial, technical, and domestic-science lines. 
Public institutes for workers, begun in 1899 “for the spread of moral and intel- 
lectual enlightenment and the stimulation and assistance of independent study,” 
have increased rapidly. ‘Today there are forty with a total membership of 
14,000. Their work is through evening classes and covers the principal ele- 
mentary subjects, various branches of handwork, and domestic science. They 
provide, too, library facilities and arrange evenings of discussion and recreation 
and special programs and excursions for holidays. ‘They are owned generally by 
communes and associations and kept carefully clear of political and religious 
factions. 
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The community must furnish wagons or, where this is impos- 
sible, a boarding home with matron in charge. 

The ambition of this little northerly state to provide for 
all its citizens, educationally, economically, and socially must 
indeed inspire the respect of every student who comes in 
touch with it. An ancient people but a new nation, scat- 
tered population, tenancy, poverty — against such a back- 
ground one must study institutions and programs in Finland. 
Against such a background we looked out that morning, chill 
with melting snow, at Mieslahti Folk School on the edge of 
the very district where in former days was always famine. 
Snow and forest, a sledge loaded with wood, a boy on skiis, 
a lonely farm — then forest and snow on to the horizon. 

Kainun Kansanopisto is one of the Finnish-speaking folk 
schools. It is supported by the Pietist sect,! a strict body 
which about eighty years ago began a great religious revival 
in Finland, and which has greatly influenced the somber 
character of Lutheranism in rural sections. There comes be- 
fore me the silent little figure who, that late cold night, when 
we drove in from Kajaani, brought us hot chocolate, then 
unobtrusively withdrew. She was dressed in a dark uniform- 
like dress, with short waist and very full skirt, kerchief on 
the head instead of hat, for the Pietists, men and women, in 
harmony with their belief in original sin and the suppression 
of all worldly tendencies, have discarded the soft and bril- 
liant old national costumes. Ardent Finnish patriots, they 
served Finland bravely in her hour of need. Pastor Stenij, 
the principal, a fragile, ascetic young man with fair hair 
almost like a halo, had done valiant service in the recent 
bitter days of Bolshevist uprising. He had just reopened 
the school which had been closed a number of years. 


1 Several of the religious bodies support schools. The Pietists support another 
large school near Kuopio. In such an arrangement affairs are nominally managed 
by the Association but actually left to the discretion of the principal. 
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It was difficult to tell what was institution and what com- 
munity in the cluster of log buildings which made up Mies- 
lahti. ‘They were, indeed, so blended in disposition and in 
activities as to make one. ‘The main part of the school plant 
roughly formed a square the sides of which were well sep- 
arated. ‘Through the snowy center of this hollow space a 
dark path was beaten, and over it passed and repassed the 


Katnun Kansanopisto, MIigEsLAnti. LEFT TO RIGHT, TWO TEACHERS, PRINCIPAL STENJJ, 
THE FARMER AND TREASURER OF THE CREDIT-UNION, Miss LOIMARANTA 


life of the neighborhood; men in tall fur hats and high 
leather boots, women with kerchiefs over their heads, a group 
of little children wrapped in shawls, refugees of Finnish blood 
from Russian Karelia. ‘There were, Miss Loimaranta told 
us, at least 10,000 such refugees in Finland, 2000 in the pub- 
lic schools, 200 in the folk schools, a heavy burden on the 
poor young state. The young people were divided as far 
as possible among the folk schools in accordance with the 
ability of each school to care for them. 
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We, ourselves, moved down the well-trodden path to the 
lecture hall for morning song. Clearly the folk school in 
such a region must be the center of community life. When 
we came into the big room we found the whole neighborhood 
gathered, old and young, farmers with their wives and chil- 
dren, refugees, students and teachers, an interesting assem- 
blage of friendly faces, kerchiefs, shawls, and high boots. 
All were eager to see the Americans and to hear what they 
had to say of that far land flowing with milk and honey. 
Strange that we should have any problems, that everyone 
in America was not rich beyond thought, that some did not 
have the opportunity of going to a very fine school; strangest 
of all that we did not have any folk schools!) Then they in 
turn spoke to us in the language we could understand — 
folk songs beautiful and melancholy with the snow of the 
far north. 

We made no great effort in this, our first Finnish folk 
school, to analyze the program. It was evidently more or 
less flexible, history, mother tongue, and arithmetic figuring 
prominently as usual. We were concerned most with the 
relation of the school to the life of the community and section. 
In the workshop, for example — we found that every Finnish 
school had its workshop — the young men were fashioning 
farming implements and kitchen utensils, those things which 
in this remote region the average farmer must make if he will 
own — sledges, yokes, tools, looms, furniture, wooden bowls, 
spoons, and above all, skiis, for Mieslahti is the center of the 
ski-making industry. One cannot imagine winter in Finland 
without skiis. If one steps off the beaten path without them 
he goes in to his waist in snow. ‘The children must use them 
to go to school. Almost as soon as a child can walk he begins 
to practice on them. ‘The students at Mieslahti thought 
nothing of skiing fifty to sixty kilometers to visit their par- 
ents and spend the night. Because of skiing they did not 
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need much in the way of regular indoor gymnastics, so Pastor 
Stenilj told us. He himself often took the whole student 
body off on skiis to some distant farm to hold a Sunday 
service, though usually he held a service at the school. The 
nearest parish church was far away, seventy-five kilometers 
in fact, from some of the members. Of course, in summer 
the great church boats carried in the scattered congregation 
to service. 

From the loom-room where the girls were busily sewing, 
spinning, and weaving, we crossed over to the barn. It was 


A CORNER OF THE LOOM ROOM, MIESLAHTI 


a neatly kept log structure sheltering cattle, sheep, and poul- 
try. In Danish fashion the school farm was run for the 
benefit of the school primarily but along as good agricultural 
lines as possible. ‘The farmer in charge, a small, dark, wiry 
man with large, merry blue eyes, was also treasurer of the 
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local codperative credit association, a small one of only 
eighty members. For his efficient services his important 
salary of fifty marks had been gradually raised to 600, a leap 
at that exchange from about $1.50 to $20.00. ‘The associa- 
tion charged 8 per cent on loans as against 9 and 10 per cent 
charged by regular banks. If a deposit was in over six 
months, 7 per cent interest was given, otherwise 6 per cent. 
What such rural banks have meant to the “Hunger Dis- 
trict’? one could hardly believe. Here in past years the 
farmer must expect every year to pound up pine bark to 
piece out his flour. Since cooperative credit has been intro- 
duced there has been no famine save in the year of the Bol- 
shevist uprising, 1918. Later we looked over the books and 
were surprised at the savings shown. It helps men tobe 
honest too, they told us, and to trust their neighbors. It 
used to be that occasionally a poor man, hard-pressed for a 
loan, would raise false fodder stacks and fill them with snow 
that he might appear to have made a larger crop. When he 
saw that his interest was one with that of his neighbors he 
knew dishonesty did not pay. 

The school and fifteen families of the neighborhood were 
members of a cooperative electric-lighting plant formed in 
war times when it was difficult to get oil for their lamps. 
Meters were expensive, so they had none. They trusted each 
other to pay according to the number and power of their 
lamps. One of the refugees who had learned about electric- 
ity when a prisoner in Germany had charge of the plant. 

Only a few steps beyond was the cooperative store, a mem- 
ber of the Suomi Wholesale Society, whose impressive head- 
quarters we had visited in Helsinki. Never have I seen so 
orderly and shining a country store nor books so carefully 
kept. The young store-keeper had taken a course offered by 
the Wholesale Society and had had practical experience as 
well. The store had 2000 members and, as it had only one 
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competitor in the whole province, a socialist codperative, it 
naturally had a large turnover, 500,000 marks, which in those 
abnormal times must be reckoned as about $150,000. Non- 
members could buy here, and often the socialist members 
would also come when their store did not furnish what they 
wished. As yet the Mieslahti store paid no rebates for it was 
best to collect a good reserve fund. Such a policy is well 
understood in Finland, and all the members were satisfied. 

How often, here in this faraway country, my mind goes 
back to those long sledge drives to and from the Finnish folk 
schools. With a parting song, a waving of hands, and a jingle 
of the bells on the arched yokes of our little horses, we slid 
off bravely in the late sunshine — away from Muieslahti, 
through forests blazed to mark the road and over smoother 
expanses of snowy lake where fir branches, frozen in the ice, 
made plain the route we were to follow. Now and then we 
would pass through the hollow enclosure of a lonely farm 
whose log buildings, usually unpainted, were notched and 
fitted with a craftsmanship our forbears never knew. Many 
of the barns showed little balconies, some quaintly carved. 
Corncribs overhung and slanted in at the base. Several 
pairs of skiis were tilted against every house, and sleds stood 
everywhere. In the fields, racks for drying hay, stacked for 
the winter, were pyramids of snow. Gradually night crept 
down, yet on we went. Muffled and almost prostrate in our 
furs and blankets we lay gazing up at the brilliant northern 
sky above us where Orion was prone on the horizon and 
Sirius lost to view. It was nine when the driver turned to 
point out lights, uttering the musical word, “Seppala.” 

“Tf you will bring the American ladies to see us,” Mrs. 
Arppe, wife of the principal of the State Agricultural School 
had said when we met her on our long journey northward, 
“Wwe will see that they have a real Finnish bath.” 

“ Kiitos! Kuitos!”? responded Miss Loimaranta. Helpless 
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as we were in this language of vowels, we had soon come to 
know that these magic syllables, uttered by our guide with 
smile and bow, signified thanks for some new courtesy ex- 
tended to us, more coffee without question, and probably 
further insight into the educational institutions of Finland 
as well as into her hospitality. Now we were at the school 
and the bath was waiting for us if we would have it before 
supper. | 

A long, dark path led to a log house by the lake, and there 
in an inner room made scorching by buckets of water thrown 
on an oven of hot stones, we were successively steamed, 
whipped with fragrant birch twigs, scrubbed with gourd 
sponges and strong soap, and finished off with a deluge of 
cold water poured ruthlessly over us by an old peasant 
attendant. Such baths, they told us, all the students had 
once a week in winter and twice a week in summer. Clean 
we certainly felt, cleaner than ever before, as we took our 
way back to the house under the clear, cold, star-spangled sky 
shot high with a faint radiance of northern lights. We were 
hungry, too, which was fortunate, for now at eleven o'clock 
at night we found our supper board spread with fish—raw 
and smoked, sardines, cheese, corn-beef, head-cheese (served 
with vinegar and cream), milk in quantities, a sweet porridge 
of yellow berries, tea, and cakes. Yet we slept soundly in 
the little cots which Mrs. Arppe had fixed for us in the study. 
The sun was pouring on the flowering plants which lined the 
window sill when we awoke to our 9:30 breakfast, Sunday 
morning. 

The interest of an agricultural school centers in the barn 
and thither we first partook ourselves. The buildings were 
of log, cemented inside and scrupulously clean. ‘There were 
about forty cows, of a small, hardy Finnish breed, long cul- 
tivated and very gentle, red with a clear white stripe down 
the back. Primarily dairy cattle, their milk has a fat per- 
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centage of 4 per cent and over, though it is not great in 
quantity. ‘The seven girls in training at Seppala must wash 
these cows twice a day, milk the majority three times and the 
best, five times daily. The young men take care of the 
horses, also a small Finnish breed, bay with light mane and 
tail. They care too for the sheep, gentle as pets, and for 
the poultry. The Finns do not use feeding roots as exten- 
sively as the Danes, so Principal Arppe, a fine-looking, gray- 
haired man, informed us. He pointed out some turnips and 
also a fermented mixture in which one of the main ingredients 
was turnip leaves prepared and pressed down in the fall. 

At eleven we joined the school in a short service, reading 
and singing, in the pleasant dining hall, after which coffee 
was served. Again we were conscious of the friendly interest 
of the group — the “‘oneness”’ of this big family. “Two young 
agricultural specialists who divided their time between 
teaching and work among the farmers, were eager to hear of 
our rural conditions and to explain their own, which were 
“very bad for farmers,’ especially here in this “Hunger 
Region” with which they were familiar. The Agricultural 
School gave practical short courses and taught codperation, 
had a regular book for it in fact. In broken Swedish they 
met our broken Danish, while Miss Loimaranta talked to 
the others of the work of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

The sledges now were waiting and off again we jingled, a 
lively procession through great woods and over lakes to an 
ancient log church built over two hundred years before. It 
was two storied and beautifully joined and finished, the walls 
being covered with curious paintings in which a fine blue 
predominated. One scene graphically portrayed the Last 
Judgment. 7 

“So terrible it was,” observed the minister who had joined 
us here, “that women fainted on beholding the torments 
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of the damned. It was necessary to blot out the lower 
part.” 

Like all country churches of fifty or more years ago, this 
was quite without heat. They were afraid to install a stove 
in modern days lest the building catch fire and burn up. 
The congregation must shiver and stamp to keep warm. 


‘“THROUGH GREAT WOODS” 


“So it was when I was young,” said Miss Loimaranta. 
“We always had to stamp our feet in church, and the minis- 
ter always used to have a cough — ‘minister’s cough,’ we 
called it. It was hard, too, the long burial services out of 
doors in the winter, for in spite of deep snows and ground 
frozen to a depth of three feet, one did not delay a burial. 
In the old days some people made their own coffins just as 
they made everything else, and kept them in readiness. A 
natural people and also fatalists, though one does not com- 
monly make one’s coffin now.” 

How it all was we could well imagine. The pastor had 
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remarked that this was quite fine weather while we in fifteen 
minutes were thoroughly chilled. We were quite ready to 
lead the queue of four sledges on to his home, a large and 
comfortable house overlooking the lake where a patch of open 
blue sparkled in the sun. Within, it showed the love of light 
and color that seemed 
to me so characteristic 
of Finnish homes. I 
recall one room with 
walls of deep red, a 
cream floor set with 
strips of red rug rather 
far apart. One of the 
beautiful hand-made 
rugs for which Finland 
is famous was thrown 
across a chair. A mass 
of potted plants were 
bright with bloom. Cof- 
fee was brought in at 
once and five different 
kinds of cake, followed 
shortly by a fruit drink 
and a rich preserve of 
red berries served with 
thick cream. It was all 
very different from 
Hull, England, where 
the minister had lived for many years in charge of a mission 
for Finnish sailors. It was hard in many ways, the long 
drives, the cold, but he loved his native land and was glad 
to be back again. 

How great is the love of the patriotic Finn for his land, 
how eager he is to educate all of her people and to help meet 
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her economic problem, of this we soon were to find new exam- 
ples. “Kzitos! Kuitos!’? said Miss Loimaranta and there 
as we disembarked at the Kuopio station was a smiling face. 
With all speed we stepped into a sledge and were off to the 
new Cattle-Keeping School where students and faculty alike 
impatiently awaited our advent. Only two years old, 
the school was housed in a fresh attractive building more like 
a home than an institution. Men were eligible, we were told, 
but the great majority of students so far were women. ‘They 
must have had not only a common-school education but two 
additional years before entering in order to qualify for agri- 
cultural advisors or cattle testers. After two months’ attend- 
ance, they took a year of practical training on an estate, and 
then came back for six more months of technical and theo- 
retical education. During the last six months of their stay, 
they did a little practical work in the dairies near the city. 
It was a group of fine-looking girls who sang us greeting and 
served us coffee and cakes in the pleasant living room. 

“ Kuitos!”’ indeed! 

But now we must be away again to the State Dairy School 
kept in connection with a cooperative creamery belonging to 
- “Valio” or the National Association of Codperative Cream- 
eries. What was our surprise to find a woman in charge, 
though later we came to appreciate more fully the position of 
women in Finland. A dignified and able-looking person she 
was, the first woman graduate of the National Agricultural 
College. She had had a hard time to get through for she 
had had to do all the heavy ploughing and field work required 
of the men, but she had taken the entire training, omitting 
nothing. The girls attending the State Dairy School, she 
said, must have had an elementary-school education and 
two years of practical work in a creamery before they come. 
Although they qualify for expert creamery work, the highest 
positions, those of manager and bookkeeper, usually goto 
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men. Women, however, are preferred for the actual work, 
not only because they are cheaper labor but because they 
are better able to handle the cattle. We found one group of 
students testing the milk of the adjoining creamery for qual- 
ity and cleanliness, mapping charts for both. All milk had 
to be tested twice a week and paid for according to quality 
and handling. ‘The butter was tested also for water content; 


“Tue State Darry SCHOOL KEPT IN CONNECTION WITH A COOPERATIVE CREAMERY,” 
Kuopio 
the creamery would be penalized if this went above 16 per 
cent in the British trade. Theoretical instruction was given 
in addition. Every winter four short courses were offered. 
We were told that the strides made by Finland in its codp- 
erative creameries were bringing results which rivaled Den- 
mark. Indeed, Denmark might well watch out for a rival 
if she did not bend her energies always toward a better 
product and better marketing of that product. 
The creamery below was a lively scene. Some of its four 
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hundred members who lived in a radius of thirty kilometers 
were driving in their milk. The low sleds jingling busily 
in and out of the yard were in summer replaced by thirty- 
eight steamers which brought in the milk daily. The cans 
were set on a revolving circular track and wafted in to sep- 
arators and churns, then back again to the platform in the 
midst of a great clatter and uproar. Women were attending 
to the butter making, while men handled the big cheeses. 
“Valio” shipped the output much of which goes through 
Denmark to England. 

“The Finns are naturally dreamers, readers, idealists,” 
one of our friends had said to us. “Their awakening must 
come through practical things. The Danes are practical 
by nature, hence their necessary emphasis on the non- 
material.” 

With our little glimpse of Finnish life behind us we came 
back now with clearer eyes to our main quest. How far had 
the folk school in Finland held true to the Danish ideal, and 
what changes had grown out of the Finnish temperament and 
out of the peculiar conditions of their living? Introduced in 
1891, the folk school in Finland, as in Denmark, had primarily 
a patriotic aim, the saving of a nation. ‘The first two folk 
schools were established among the Swedish-speaking popu- 
lation; the next four, in 1892 among the Finnish-speaking 
part of the people. In all, between 1890 and 1900, twenty- 
one were opened, fifteen Finnish and six Swedish. So sus- 
picious was Russia that many even had to begin under an- 
other name while all were forced to work quietly. After the 
great period of Russian oppression, 1901-1905, they again 
increased, some founded by different provinces, others by 
associations in the Swedish fashion. In 1920 the Finnish- 
speaking schools numbered thirty-three; the Swedish- 
speaking, fifteen. While absolutely independent, the Fin- 
nish schools are loosely bound together in a Folk-School 
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Association ! with an executive office. A conference is held 
every year at some different school and a summer course of 
two weeks is given, usually in Helsinki, where university 
professors may be utilized in lectures. 

The late springs and short summers, when every worker is 
needed in the fields, has led to a six-months course, Novem- 
ber to May, for men and women together. In any case 
co-education was the natural arrangement in Finland where 
women have for many years enjoyed equal rights with men, 
and have worked side by side with them not only in business 
and professional life but also in public office.? In recent 
years the proportion of women in the folk schools has out- 
balanced that of the men, owing largely to war and the severe 
economic pressure succeeding it.* Many men, discouraged, 


1 Fach member pays ten marks but the separate schools pay the fees of the 
teachers so that all belong. About 40 per cent of the folk-school teachers attend 
the course in Helsinki, and of all those attending, 80 per cent are folk-school 
teachers and 10 per cent teachers from labor institutions. 

2 Equal suffrage was secured in 1906, but the women’s movement in Finland 
is an old one. A bill granting majority to women of twenty-five years of age 
and abolishing guardians’ rights was passed in 1863. In 1878 equal rights of 
inheritance were given to brother and sister. In 1863 also the Diet gave com- 
munal votes in rural communities to women who managed their own property. 
In 1872 the same right was extended to towns. University education on the 
same conditions as that accorded to men was secured in 1901. A measure grant- 
ing universal and equal votes to men and women was passed in 1906, since when 
a generous proportion of women have sat in the Diet; in 1923, fifteen of the 
members were women. Forty-five per cent of the dentists today are women. 
Women may vote for and be elected church wardens and elders, but so far cannot 
be ordained ministers. 

3 Adult Education in Finland,” page 5. Bulletin XXV. The World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 13 John Street, Adelphi, London W. C., 2. 

Out of the 2426 students in the year 1922, 807 were men and 1619 women — 
i.e., men students only formed one-third of the total. Taking the Finnish-speak- 
ing people’s high schools alone, the proportion of male students is still lower. 
The Finnish schools had 1925 students — 79 per cent of all the people’s high school 
students in Finland — and of these 588 were men and 1337 women, whereas 
out of the 491 students in the Swedish-speaking schools, 42 per cent were men 
and 58 per cent women. As a rule, the Swedish-speaking people’s schools are 
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have been emigrating to America, and it was for this reason 
that the folk-school teachers rejoiced when we told the students 
that America was not all riches. We, too, had our problems. 

“Finland needs her young men,” said Mr. Sirkka, Principal 
of the Keski-Suomen Folk School at Suolahti. “Many are 
leaving this part of the country for America. They go 
expecting gold and come back having learned that they can 
only get it by hard work.” 

He had collected data for all the Finnish-speaking folk 
schools ! showing the occupation of the fathers of students 
in 1910-1911, and the work of these students in 1920. 69.3 
per cent of the students had come from farmers’ homes, 
22.3 per cent from landless homes, and 8.4 per cent were 
children of teachers and small craftsmen, shoemakers, tailors, 
etc. In 1920, 79.7 per cent were back in the country engaged 
in some kind of agricultural work, and of the remainder 
many were probably in the country although data showed 
only their occupation and not where it was practised.’ 

The long domination of Russia and her continued menace, 
the need of preparation for citizenship and for the develop- 
ment of self-support under difficult economic handicaps, and 
smaller than the Finnish ones. While the latter have an average of sixty-five 
students apiece, the former have only thirty-five. 

1 He had been unable to secure figures for the Swedish-speaking folk schools. 


2 Proportion of students in Finnish-speaking folk schools in 1910 according 
to their occupations in 1920: 


Agriculture Per Cent 
Farmerstin their owinhomes’ 0° "3) ya) Ye) ee 
Some position in agricultural work, agents, etc. . . . . 6.7 76.7 
Laborefs)(ushally injthe country) > pay ae ee 6.0 
Unknown Paes Qa Whe TOS, Alea eR TA te ae 6.0 
Handwork — dressmakers, shoemakers, etc. a AMONG L St rig 4.0 
Teachersits cing? Ginnit aay eyo rete eee, cv 
Businessmen} angen o9 3.0 ees 2 paeh bed aT teheet Bra Reee st au Sieh | 
Servarits ore! OE et tS ts, Sa ek ees Ba 3.0 
State officials) Fy ha) hE iy Ng eae, cae a ee 1.0 


Miscellaneous*(int] f2%- feenpr nc STEP SS Ar 4 pois 2.8 
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probably too the Finnish temperament and genius, had led 
to a much more diffuse as well as practical program than in 
Denmark. Principal Sirkka’s analysis of fifteen Finnish 
schools revealed lectures in the following subjects and the 
average number of hours devoted to each. It goes without 
saying that all of these subjects were not taught in every 
school. The students received an average of 1235 lectures 
in the six months. 


SUBJECTS HOURS 
Pane VOLK WOMEN “shh, Gey aya Wy wifiecy ee~ sree s 4) 343 
Se MeE er ee ole WE OY Creed ere en eos 26c 
ee ose ATR ISS Rae, Ce caalt ie aaey ys tek ental nN 
Arithmetic . . OS, FUEL OR de fos teat a i TE RL 6: 
Teaching of Sprang eed a SE a. Serie Eta aT 
Rr UCeancsliterature exe se i ae. OLA Uh, BR Oey 
(LI oa. 5 Fate igs a ie a alt A ieee in rae CRY 
SEMRINEEIELOTY teteaneert see -/ hg, oie Pele Oe ag 
PUNICSCICeat alse ee 8 
Cs See a a ae soe 7 
Bookkeeping .. Ee: Meer elt CENT ca et eh AN, FO 
Speeches and lectures ee Raps ake ny Cent uaeN cl dtc tats cs 6526 
EO VETTNICHC Mater cuisine isi eR tr ag eh) 428 
Religion tetra oe us a Re Ue SS PO pe 26 
Hygiene... \. uh oe ave | Cpe Sy es od ane oc ee a 1 
Domestic science, aNaras ats SS cok CORE as Sees ae ei ei ee YD 
Declamation . . Se ae ey RU a eR oth ae 
Drawing, practical ‘ban Be EE 1 Ee AT Pe Se ee 
PRP RPGLCOLVEQIS Wns am 2 eee Mee eA pate! Tee 3g 
Dem EED Ice AITO OLKIOLE hep oe er eran Ee TE) & 9” gg 
rR) Vingats te Lars near ers Wah CAN IEP OS MOLT OC} Ley, TG 
ere rk Wetee dM iy2th oot Lhe Ihe ead sy las sc I 
be HGTV SS (aT Wao NN Coe ies Owe Me rot) Sa) a eh Co) 
ea ACOCMINE A aien yan Nee ee A Mei er Z| 2 TQ 
eet Veron et WU A a. Mr ges od ot Ae Se ET 
Pome oY COUN eR tina ager ot toe fe. eee tT 
OIC aerate wes weret en One Wn Nien MKS hart At) AP yy 
PEArPOMIDADICS |; Set Seti at a) aston ee eee MTR 2) 5, 9 


BATESUE VE cay ope... ak SP LEE. ERERay PIO SW Se Cay tee Kr '4.8 
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All the schools were poor as a comparative study of the 
average incomes of folk schools in 1910 and 1920 revealed. 


Sources oF AVERAGE INCOMES OF FINNISH FOLK SCHOOLS I9IO 1940 
Marks Marks 
State subsic yee meae uicib, eek eee eay eee ee 9,804 59,667 
Gommunityishareholdére, 72a 2 Pea Gala ees 2,692 9,625 
RoOmand toirionhh awe auratus 2,500 13,161 
Krom-éntertainmentss.” Va sm eee eke ied vane ey eae 2,692 
Miscellaneous'sourcés yn wis pee ae se eg ee 95744 


The average expense of carrying on a school in Ig10 as 
against that in 1920 showed also the disproportionate in- 
crease in cost of operation when compared with increase in 
salaries. Expenses were ten to twenty times as high in 
1920 as in IQIO. 


AVERAGE Cost OF OPERATION I9IO | 1920 

Marks Marks 
Salaries. <.¢)-4:," » cpa IAA ea She ae aan 9,268 43,750 
Heat and light: 9:30 ech Yeon oe eee ae ee 1 sig 2 
House:manapementi ys 8\esn sy ence ee 11,561 
Rént, anterest; amortization®’. yo) ee 685 6,140 
Miscellaneous usin e: oh Rae eed ee ree eee 10,972 19,972 


Well I remember our first glimpse of the low-spreading 
Keski-Suomen Kansanopisto, its log buildings rising above 
the lake, the Finnish flag, its blue cross on white ground, 
waving above. “One of the oldest schools but a small one,” 
the teacher who accompanied us explained. “This is a very 
poor section of the country where frost often catches the 
crops. Many of the students come from far north, some 
from one hundred kilometers away, and have never seen a 
train before.” 

Principal and Mrs. Sirkka had only that morning received 
word of our coming, but no greeting could have been more 
cordial than theirs. “They had had no time for preparations 
but we were very welcome and we felt it. 
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‘As soon as we heard, we went out to see how you could 
best travel over this half-melted road. We said, ‘Here shall 
they go with wagon, there with sled.” Now you shall have 
some coffee, or tea if you prefer. Just let the student family 
greet you with a song, for they are waiting for you. After 
that you can rest.” Principal Sirkka himself had journeyed 
much over all Finland, lecturing on codperation and prohi- 
bition. He knew, he said, what it was to be tired with travel 
and with seeing people. ‘Tomorrow, if we would like, we 
might have a Finnish bath. 

The school building was furnished with steam heat and 
running water but, as we soon observed, was in great need 
of repair. The sewing room, to be sure, was well supplied 
with looms, and the sloyd room with benches. ‘The rest of 
the equipment, however, showed pathetically the need of 
financial help. Some of the beds were mere frames set on 


A COOKING CLASS AT SUOLAHTI 
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horses, with straw mattresses and but one blanket. During 
the day they were piled up three deep to make room for the 
students to pass. 

Boys and girls did all the housework under the direction 
of a young housekeeper. Beside handwork, sloyd, and agri- 
cultural teachers, who are part of every Finnish folk-school 
staff, there was also the public-school teacher who helped 
with the singing. Principal and Mrs. Sirkka carried the rest 
of the program. Principal Sirkka considered history the 
most important of all subjects and agriculture second. ‘That 
agriculture occupied such a place in the folk schools, was 
originally due to the Russian government which, interested 
first in having the people become good farmers, would grant 
no aid to a school which did not give a prominent place to 
agricultural teaching. ‘Three hours a week were allotted to 
sociology or economics, the last six lectures being devoted to 
coOperation, mainly on its ideal side. In addition Mr. Sirkka 
gave two hours a week to discussion in which he took up 
practical codperative questions. After such a course young 
people might start cooperative enterprises at home, especially 
since such good advisory books were available. A _ store- 
keeper, Mr. Sirkka said, should properly have an extra course. 

We shared the students’ noon meal, cabbage soup and a 
porridge made of fruit juice and shredded carrot. They had 
been accustomed to having tea at eleven o'clock but had 
voted to give it up in order to have butter three times a week. 
We felt truly guilty when, after our Finnish bath, we were 
served with a cream dessert made in our honor. Looking out 
toward the lake a little later through the driving snow, we 
saw some young men come out of the bath house with wet 
clothes which they had just washed. ‘These they rinsed 
through a hole broken in the ice. The young people must 
do their own washing. They could not afford to have it 
done. 
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Often since then I have wondered how the Sirkkas con- 
trived to create such an atmosphere of peace and content- 
ment under the heavy pressure of work and financial and 
personal worry they were bearing. ‘They had only been at 
Suolahti three years, having come from a folk school near 
Helsinki. They had four children, a son tubercular from the 
war in a sanitarium, another working, and two away in school. 
The state appropriation was small and it was exceedingly hard 
to cover expenses. Mr. Sirkka was prematurely gray with 
the weight of responsibility and Mrs. Sirkka was not well. 

“Our friends in the city,” said Mrs. Sirkka, “think we are 
foolish to give our lives to such a cause, but we get great 
happiness from our work.” 

I can see yet the picture as we drove away, the log school 
above the lake, the group of students before it — the gaily 
striped homespun skirts bright against the dazzling white. 
At one side Mr. Sirkka, his gray head bare, waved high the 
Finnish and American flags together. The farewell song 
floated out and mingled with the jingling of our sleigh bells. 

“ Hyvasti — Hyvasti! Goodbye — goodbye!” 

At Pohjois-Savon Kansanopisto near Pitkalahti, we found 
Dr. Mikander, at once the principal and the inspector of the 
folk schools in Finland. Small and dark, his black eyes 
sparkling with kindness and interest, he was waiting to greet 
us as we drove up the birch-covered knoll on which the build- 
ings were placed. We were ushered at once into his sitting- 
room, filled it seemed to our snow-dazzled eyes, with people 
and with roses in full bloom.! ‘The five teachers were there, 
two of them women in national costume, and in addition the 

1 We asked about the roses which we saw blooming so commonly indoors. 
We were told that the bushes bloomed in summer, were allowed to freeze hard 
in the fall and then brought into the cellar. Here they were watered once up 
till Christmas, cut down to the fifth bud and after three more weeks, carried up 


to light and warmth. I do not know whether this treatment is universal, but 
certainly the roses we saw were very fine. 
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gentle Mrs. Mikander who, an invalid for months, had risen 
for our arrival. Coffee was served immediately, though 
dinner must be eaten soon after, and now we knew full well 
how to step up first to the board in the fashion of Finnish 
guests and take our cups and cakes. 

Pitkalahti is the largest of the regular folk schools, having 
about 104 students, almost evenly divided between the sexes. 
Such a picturesque group as rose to greet us in the lecture 
hall! Many of the girls had put on in our honor national 
costumes of great variety and color, and some of the young 
men had donned gray homespun. Both girls and men wore 
cavalier-like high boots of undressed tan leather with curved 
up-pointed toes, common to the section. As we paused a 
moment in the doorway facing the snowy light from the 
long windows and the eager, friendly faces turned toward us, 
something of a choking in our throats, of a thrill in our blood 
came with the low throbbing beat of “Suomen Lauli,”’ Fin- 
land’s ““Suomi Song”’ which swelled to greet us. 

Lectures were set aside for the day and a special program 
presented, gymnastic exercises and songs by Finnish com- 
posers. We were interested to see that it was a woman who 
led the singing, Mrs. Lothman, who, we later found, was 
considered one of the greatest powers in the school. After 
coffee all together, the young people gathered around us in 
shy groups while we asked about their national dresses, the 
gray homespun suits of the men and the pizwkko or hand- 
made sheath knives which everyone carries in Finland and 
which, we were told, are used with somewhat too great dex- 
terity in certain sections. As Miss Loimaranta translated 
our questions and comments they showed us this or that 
treasure — a knife which had won first prize at last year’s 
fair, a knapsack of birch bark and birch-bark shoes worn 
in the country in summer. If we would care to have them 
we might keep them. 


Hear the glorious strainof singing, Wai-noés_ run -ic halls are 
Kuu - le kuin-ka_ soit-to kai-kuu, Wai-non kan - te-lee-sta 


ring- ing, It is Suo- mi’s song, It is Suo-mi’s 
rai - kuu, Suo-mi lau -. le - lee, Suo-mi lau-le. - 


wotatalog AN ee i + i a 
song. 


Hear the loft - y pine trees sigh - ing, 
lee. Kuu - le hon - gat huo - kai- lee - pi, 


Hear the roar - ing tor -rents vy - ing, It is 
Kuu - le kos - ket kuo - hui - lee - pi, Suo - men 
RBs Sa 


USE It cts LEIS. 
Cacia Suedge seep enaten Srey on ees me é— ——# 
Suo - mi’s __ song, Iti isi. U0, =) ni s. song, 
lau - lu on, UO Matar tl «On, 


Music from Folkehdjskolens Melodibog. No. 460. Finnish words oad translation 
furnished through the kindness of Mrs. Tilma Hainari, Helsinki, Finland. 
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It was a very beaming breakfast room that bade us “good 
morning”’ the next day. National dresses representing many 
provinces and gray homespun suits had miraculously multi- 
plied in the night. In the gymnasium a special exhibition 
of the handwork of fifty girls had been set out, peasant 
costumes, long runners for the back and seat of the Finnish 
rocking chair — not unlike the old Boston rocker — curtains, 
rugs, and all kinds of sewing. The sewing room itself was an 
orderly confusion of looms — almost thirty in operation — 
spinning wheels, sewing machines, and piles of cloth and half- 
made garments. Part of the young women were spinning 
and weaving and part sewing. As fast as a piece was taken 
out of the loom the weaver surrendered her place to a sewer. 
Every girl must learn to make a baby’s layette, an entire set 
of underwear for herself and a man’s shirt before undertaking 
embroidery or fancy work. We were told that all preferred 
to weave, perhaps because they might make what they 
pleased and have it to take home with them. All raw mate- 
rials were purchased cooperatively and wholesale. 

The men’s workshop was a scene of equal orderly and 
occupied confusion. Most of the young men who had had 
little previous training, except such as the public school 
offered, were making furniture of greater or less intricacy. 
We were amazed at their skill and at the amount they had 
accomplished, but here too they were making what they 
wished. It was their own and could be taken home when 
school was over. It was surprising, they told us, how many 
country homes were furnished with handwork made at the 
folk schools. It was true that time there was short, but the 
boys and girls were so interested that they often began before 
light in the morning — a statement which explained the thud 
of looms to which we had awakened in the pale gray of dawn. 
The handwork, Dr. Mikander went on to say, was the solu- 
tion to problems growing out of co-education. It occupied 
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leisure time and surplus energy. In all these years he had 
experienced no serious trouble although but few regulations 
were laid down. 

Dr. Mikander, the oldest of the folk-school men in Fin- 
land, had been a fellow-student with Minister Liakka at 
Askov thirty years before. He was a sturdy convert of 
Grundtvig, whose picture had an honored place on his walls. 
From the beginning, however, he had felt the need of prac- 


‘““A SHIFT OF TEN GIRLS,” PITKALAHTI 


tical work in addition to the usual Danish cultural program. 
The pupils must feel by the doing that all kinds of labor were 
dignified, worthy. So for reasons of theory as well as econ- 
omy, he had begun his school on the basis of the students 
doing the work —a practice followed generally in all the 
Finnish folk schools. A few paid workers gave stability to 
the régime, three of them being in the kitchen. A shift of 
ten girls was detailed weekly to assist, each girl receiving in 
all three weeks and four days of such training. Part of this 
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kitchen shift — two girls — helped with the bread making 
under the direction of one of the paid workers. The boys 
helped clear tables, carry wood and water, etc., so that all 
had a share in the housework. The scene after supper was 
that of a big family, girls washing and wiping dishes, boys 
lingering to help, to exchange a few jokes, or to catch a final 
bite of cake. Naturally the boys did not work as hard as the 
girls, but in consideration of that and the fact that they ate 
more, they paid a larger board. As at most of the folk 
schools, the board was cooperative, which at this particular 
school meant that the accounts were submitted to a commit- 
tee of students. This committee might ask for cheaper and 
less good fare if it pleased. In any case the students could 
see that the school management was not making a profit 
and could realize better what food cost. Dr. Mikander did 
the bookkeeping. 

We attended a student meeting — a part of the sociology 
class — in which the school organized itself as a community 
and elected its own officers amid a good deal of discussion 
and laughter. Several of these community meetings are 
supposed to be held during the term as a sort of practical 
preparation for community life at home. At its close we 
visited the young people in their own rooms which were very 
plain and occupied each, generally, by three or four students. 
In every one we must sit down for a few moments, for if one 
does not sit down in a home he is held unfriendly. The 
young men in particular were full of questions. They asked 
if we could find anything of interest in Finland, we who had 
everything so much better in America. We had our own 
difficulties, we told them, and in the evening we spoke on 
our own country to a silent, attentive audience. 

A fresh snow had fallen in the night and was sparkling 
brilliantly as we slipped away in the five o’clock morning 
sun. Noon was high when we pulled into Otava where 
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Keski-Savon Folk School, under the direction of Principal 
Nuolivaara, was situated. On the steps of the big white 
building all the pupils were waiting and, as we filed between 
them up to Mrs. Nuolivaara and her mother, they sang 
_several lovely songs in greeting. 

Conditions were abnormal at the Otava school that year. 
Out of the seventy-six students thirty-eight were Karelian 
refugees many of whom came from most primitive conditions. 
They were not used to any sanitary provisions though a 
cleanly folk who were accustomed at home to take a Finnish 
bath every night. Here in Finland every person had his 
bath house by the lake and probably in earlier days had also 
bathed daily but now not more than two or three times a 
week. A simple people, the Karelians, and those east of the 
border of the highest morality and integrity. Ina primitive 
society where many families might occupy the same great 
room, children born out of wedlock were practically unknown. 
A Karelian woman, separated by war from her husband, was 
asked by a Finnish officer if she could not love someone here. 
Drawing herself up she answered, “A Karelian woman loves 
but once.” Conditions are different west of the border where 
the vices of civilization have wrought havoc with a primitive 
people. Long Russian occupation and war have lowered the 
moral standards of all Finland. 

Most of the Karelians at Otava could not read or write 
when they came. It was necessary to give them special 
classes for these subjects and for arithmetic, but illiterate 
Karelian and literate Finn attended the same lectures and 
it was surprising how much they all got from them. 

‘What do you consider most necessary in such a group?” 
I asked Principal Nuolivaara, a tall, serious man. 

“Reading, writing, and arithmetic first,’ he answered, 
“and then agriculture. We believe too in a great deal of 
music. An hour is given to that every day.” 
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“How much time do you feel,” I inquired, “can be safely 
devoted to practical work without sacrificing the cultural 
which is held so important in Denmark?”’ 

‘About one-third of the time,” he responded after some 
reflection and conference with Mrs. Nuolivaara who was 
closely following the conversation. He was a great reader, 
we discovered, especially of philosophy. William James, — 
whom he admired deeply, was well represented on the shelves 
of the study in which we were sitting. His own subject was 
history, thirty lectures outlining roughly the growth of 
civilization. Later we attended a lecture he gave on Faust 
and which Miss Loimaranta reported in an approving whis- 
per. While he lectured on this every year, he did not, he 
said, always use the same subjects in his lectures. “J am 
old-fashioned enough to believe,” he added, ‘‘that all moral 
teaching must be founded on Christianity.” 

A special evening féte had been prepared in our honor. 
With the help of the encyclopedia they had painted an Ameri- 
can flag. Hung by Finland’s white flag with its blue cross, 
it greeted our entrance to the lecture hall. Desks had been 
pulled back, covered with cloth and set with vases of flowers. 
Chairs were arranged irregularly between so as to create a 
living-room atmosphere. Mrs. Nuolivaara, beautiful in the 
rich blue costume of her district, played and sang with her 
daughter. It was easy to see that she was responsible for 
the unusually fine music at the school. Later she led the 
whole group in a number of songs. This was followed by 
one of the most interesting sights we saw in Finland — the ~ 
acting out by twenty refugee students of a Karelian wedding 
as they had seen it so often back in their burned and plun- 
dered country beyond the border. The women’s costumes 
they had brought with them. Very different from those 
characteristic of Finland were the long full crimson skirts, 
aprons, and brilliant fringed silk shawls tied across the chest. 
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The hair was plaited in two long braids fastened with rib- 
bons. The young men wore dark, plain suits with high 
leather boots. Only the rough outline of the ceremony 
remains in my memory, interrupted as it was with frequent 
square dances in which the girls were whirled about in elab- 
orate figures, their crimson skirts billowing, their long pig- 
tails flying out at right angles, while the men danced on their 


"VERY DIFFERENT FROM THE COSTUMES CHARACTERISTIC OF FINLAND WERE THE FULL 
CRIMSON SKIRTS, APRONS, AND BRILLIANT SILK SHAWLS TIED ACROSS THE CHEST” 


heels until they almost seemed to sit on their high boots. 
A row of girls on a bench furnished the music, an eerie chant 
shrilled in a nasal monotone. 

At its close one of the young Finnish students came for- 
ward with a paper in his hand. The loose pages of Finnish, 
just as he transcribed and read them are before me. ‘The 
translation is as follows: * 


1 Translated through the kindness of Mrs. Tilma Hainari. 
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Our dear guests: : 

On behalf of all my fellow students, I have the great honor to greet — 
you. Welcome to our dear home of instruction. And at the same time © 
we express our delight in having with us travelers from afar, guests who, 
appreciating our efforts for cultivation, have left the centers of civiliza- 
tion, science and art, and come to the deep snow country of the North 
(Pohjola) to be acquainted with our schools and with our endeavors. 

We have to strive hard and with untiring energy. The hard and bar- 
ren soil needs much labor if you want to reach the outcome you have 
wished. The most severe obstacles are overcome through unceasing toil. 
We have no right to enjoy the work of our ancestors without following 
their steps and continuing their work. We have to create a happy coun- 
try where happy people live. There is no lack of hands if there is only 
plenty of will. There are enough young men and women to work for the 
development of our country, and we must do the work. The older 
generation is waiting and hoping much of us. 

Having spent the winter under the guidance of our teachers and having 
received their valuable advice, we feel in spring as if the horizon were 
enlarging. We see a greater world, much larger than before. There are 
many dangers and misfortunes against which we have to fight. 

The spring is not the same as before. There is now something mys- 
terious which we do not comprehend. Perhaps later on we understand. 

Such an institution as the one where we are, is for this reason neces- 
sary for the youth of the people. You have had opportunity to think 
and decide and to create a foundation on which to build your future. 
When we have a firm basis for our lives, then we are able to work with 
energy for the happiness of our country, our people and ourselves. | 

The years go on, youth is past, the winter spent at the Folk School is 
behind us, and we are earnest old folk. I think we then fully comprehend ~ 
what a forge of learning the school has been to us. And then, as old 
gray-haired men and women, we sing the praise of our school. The folk 
school has been a home to us and we shall part from it as from the home 
of our parents. 

Once more we wish you heartily welcome to our home. 


We lingered to talk with the Nuolivaaras after our coffee 
and cakes. They had had to make up beds for us on sofas — 
in the living room. The building was overcrowded, several 
pupils to a room. Mrs. Nuolivaara had been ill, must care 
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for her two children and her old mother, beside her charge 
of the big school family, the teaching of music, and the giving 
of some of the lectures. It was a struggle to make financial 
ends meet. Yet we were welcome, for were we not all inter- 
_ested in the same thing, however far apart our countries 
“might be? Principal Nuolivaara’s closing words remain 
with us: 
We value this visit to our little country which has so little to offer 
American guests. Our visitors may have thought that they were coming 
to learn, but they are only honoring us. Everyone knows that America 
is the most powerful nation in the world. There live the greatest ideal- 
ists. Finland feels most grateful and friendly to her. Perhaps the 
friendship of so unimportant a nation means nothing now, but some time 
it may be that America will appreciate it. Heartiest welcome to our 


honored guests. 


We rode down on the train the next morning with Principal 
Nuolivaara and his father. In our little compartment sur- 
rounded by a traveling public deep in newspapers and books, 
we discussed the financial support of the Finnish folk schools. 
The Otava school was receiving that year through the state, 
partly to the school management and partly to student aid, 
75,000 marks. ‘The society behind the school had 500 mem- 
bers, each representing a share of ten marks, or a total of 
5000 marks, in all 80,000 marks. The rest of the 12,000 
budget must be raised by private subscription. Old pupils 
sometimes contributed and money was raised by such means 
as fairs and bazaars. A heavy load rested on the principal 
but it was hard to work out a satisfactory method.’ 
1 From 1925 the state support of the folk school is as follows: 
1. Fifty thousand marks each school yearly, those in the poor districts receive 
20 per cent more. 

2. Nine hundred marks for each student, seventeen years of age or more, and 
600 marks for each student over an enrolment of 100. 

3. Increase of wages to the teachers after five, ten, or fifteen years of blame- 


less service. Seven hundred to 1000 marks, depending on the qualifica- 
tions. 
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We talked also of prohibition, made difficult in Finland by 
the long sea coast and the deep forests. Estonia and Ger- 
many shipped in liquors of exceedingly poor quality, and the 
southern nations brought their pressure to bear by refusing 
to buy Finland’s timber if she would not buy their wines.1 
As in Sweden, the folk schools threw their influence to the 
side of prohibition. 

At Orivesi we again left the train. Founded in tIg09, the 
Toisvuotinen Kansanopisto is the only two-year folk school 
in Finland. Principal Laaksovirta had had it in mind 
when he went to Denmark to study, but he had adopted a 
different plan from that of Askov. The first year was quite 
like that at any other of the Finnish schools, boys and girls 
doing all the work of the school family. In the second year 
the students, for the most part, lived out in the community. 
They did not do any housework and paid more in proportion. 
This second year permitted considerable specialization. Out 
of the many studies offered, the student must take at least 
three, two of which were arbitrary. He might take five or 
even more and, if he wished, at the end an examination. 
Often the pupils were so interested that they read up re- 
quired work and asked for a test — sometimes in four sub- 
jects — although the certificate they secured if they passed — 
was of no practical value. It was merely a satisfaction to 
the one who gained it. 

Principal Laaksovirta did not approve of the tendency in 


4. Twenty to 30 per cent of the building expenses and 1 per cent of the cost of 
maintaining. 

5. Sixty-six per cent of the equipment expenses. 

6. The fee 100 to 400 marks, depending on the economical and social status 
of the student. 


1 At the treaty in Helsinki, 1925, the ten Baltic States, Estonia and Germany 
included, each promised to organize and oversee the export of alcohol, prevent 
illegality, and permit each state to undertake lawful actions which are considered 
necessary to make an end of smuggling within its borders. 
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Finnish schools to take up many subjects. He believed in 
more intensive work. History and sociology were the most 
important subjects, especially for Finland, new as it was to 
popular government. Personally, he would not care to have 


“BECAUSE OF SKIING THEY DO NOT NEED MUCH IN THE WAY OF REGULAR INDOOR 
GYMNASTICS,” ORIVESI 


a folk school at all without a second year. It was the work- 
ing out of the first — the crowning point. The presence of 
these older students, too, like older brothers, did away with 
any need of discipline. They set the pace and the others 
followed. His own authority was that of a father —a rela- 
tionship which could be extended over a group as large as 
156 at Orivesi. The easy familiarity existing further north 
and in Denmark between teachers and pupils was not pleas- 
ing here to the people who expected a real distance between 
the head of a school and the students. All classes, even those 
on manners, hygiene, and care of babies, were taken by men 
and women together. In some places this might not be easy, 
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7 
perhaps, but here it was natural and satisfactory. They 
had tried teaching sex hygiene but had given it up. To 
separate the two sexes for this when they were together for — 
everything else tended to have a bad psychological effect. | 
At Tampere the snow had practically disappeared, and 
when we arrived at the station for Lauttakyla, still further — 
south and west, high two-wheeled carts instead of sledges 
were awaiting us. It was a flat landscape over which we — 
traveled, broken by rivers and lakes and by spruce forests — 
under which the moss was richly green. Log houses and log ~ 
barns, each house with its high well-sweep and with its wooden 
fire-ladder, succeeded each other rather closely along the 
highway. Miss Loimaranta, whenever her horse caught up — 
with us, cheerfully called out information as to this or that 
point, for this was the country of her childhood. Just before — 
sunset we rolled up to the home she knew so well, a cluster ~ 
of wooden buildings grouped about three sides of a square. 
The main house in the center, large and painted white, had 
been her father’s dwelling; it was now occupied by her 
brother-in-law, Minister Stenros and his family. A comfort- 
able place it was, the rooms spacious and high — the living 
room so large that it had to be heated by two great tiled 
stoves. Large palms were set about on tall stands, and roses — 
and many other flowers were in full bloom. Homespun was — 
in evidence everywhere — curtains, rugs, shawls, bed linen, — 
and covers. : 
How kind they all were, Minister Stenros and his wife, the 
serious old grandmother in her black lace cap, the boy of 
fourteen and his cousin and roommate, the little daughters — 
of thirteen and eight, the school teacher who boarded there, 
and even the three maids! Fortunately Minister and Mrs. — 
Stenros could match Swedish to our Danish so that we under- — 
stood each other very well indeed. It then being half past — 
seven, a tray of tea was served, and at nine we filed out to 
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a hot supper of three substantial courses. ‘The sunset glow 
was still in the sky when after tea we retired to our room. 
Not until morning did we realize how attractive the dining 
room was—a long room hung with paintings of bygone 
ecclesiastics, shrewd, kind old faces. The upper end over- 
looked the garden through sunny windows, and was evidently 
used as a common sitting room, if one might judge from a 
round table and comfortable chairs. ‘The dining table proper 


“For THE LAST TIME THE FAREWELL SONG SPED US DOWN THE LONG AVENUE OF TREES,” 
> 
HuITTINEN 


stretched an inordinate, narrow length and was set with 
carved, straight, high-backed chairs. There we sat chatting 
as best we could in Swedish and Danish and eating largely 
of Finnish delicacies, for Miss Loimaranta would have us 
taste everything “truly Finnish.” How anxious they were 
that we should like the dish peculiar to Easter time, ale, rye, 
and malt baked in birch bark and served with cream. It 
had a sweet, slightly smoky flavor, I remember, but we could 
say with truth that we enjoyed it. 
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Near by at Huittinen was Lansi-Suomen Kansanopisto, 
one of the oldest of the Finnish folk schools. We drove over 
to spend the day and found a big white building, not unlike 
that at Otava, approached through an exceptionally fine 
avenue of.firs. ‘The atmosphere was pleasant, and the stu- 
dents and faculty, friendly and interested. A special féte 
was in readiness for us, largely singing and the reading of | 
papers. ‘The girls had prepared, too, a special dinner where 
fresh fish was a prominent feature. As we climbed back into 
our carts, the whole student body lined up on the porch, and 
for the last time the farewell song sped us down the long 
avenue of trees. It was our real farewell to Finland, to the 
Land of a Thousand Lakes, to the Deep Snow Country. 

A few days later we were saying farewell indeed to all 
our kind friends in Helsinki who had done so much to make 
our stay a delightful memory. ‘There could be little criti- 
cism in our hearts of the folk school. It was, possibly, too 
diffuse, sought to touch too many sides of life. Yet seeing 
the problems on every hand, one could only be silent. After 
all, it was not the form of the folk school which was vital, © 
but the influence of its courageous, patriotic teachers. We 
felt they could not fail. 


CHAPTER XVI 
PHASES OF FOLK-SCHOOL LIFE AND INFLUENCE 


It was the last of April when we finally returned to Den- 
mark. Already the fields were green with young crops. 
Cowslips starred the marshes and the ditches by the road- 
side. ‘The flickering beech woods were a filmy lace against 
the blue sea and the grass beneath them fairly slate in color, 
so shot was it with anemones. Very cozy it all looked, very 
loved and cherished, after the great reaches of the North. 
White Gaards and little Husmand cottages took on a new 
charm with the cherry bloom about them and blossoming 
peach or pear tree trained against the wall. Such was the 
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idyllic time of year that we started out to visit the women’s 
sessions of the folk schools and to gather up final impressions 
of our year’s study. | 

The women’s schools begin about the first of May, as soon 
as the principal and his family can make ready for the new 
influx. No clatter of wooden shoes in the courtyard; no 
men’s voices raised in hearty chorus; no heavy pounding of 
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the floor in gymnastics! The girls come in fresh and trim in 
their thin dresses, sublimely indifferent to the uncertain 


summer temper of the Danish weather and ready for a session © 


which has in it a good deal of the holiday spirit. 

There is a real charm about the summer schools for women. 
The visitor carries away a pleasant picture of soft colors 
flitting over smooth lawns and through blossoming garden 
paths; of light voices and laughter; of groups on the grass 
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sewing or listening to out-of-door lectures; of singing festivals 
in woodland or nearby estate. More and more city folk are 
recognizing this course as a pleasant and inspiring way to 
spend a vacation, though the bulk of summer students still 
are daughters of well-to-do farmers with a smaller number of 
daughters of Husmend or of men in small industries — largely 
from the country.' 

It is not necessary to discuss in detail the women’s sessions. 
The program in general resembles that of the winter. Hand- 
work, gymnastics, and reading aloud are given a large place, 
and such subjects as sociology and the sciences tend to dis- 
appear. In 1920-21, the women’s courses averaged 50.9 
hours a week to the men’s 48.2 (that is, over eight hours a 
day) of which 9.8 were devoted to handwork. All the wom- 
en’s schools had taken up five subjects, Danish, history, 
arithmetic, gymnastics, and handwork, against four in the 
men’s, Danish, history, geography, and arithmetic. Dan- 
ish 2 and history are the most important subjects at both 
men’s and women’s schools. | 

Fresh as we were from the co-educational schools of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland, and with vivid memories of Den- 
mark’s winter sessions, to us the whole summer course seemed 
diluted, less vital and more social in character. We missed 

1 Of ninety-two women, former students at Ollerup Folk School, who answered 
a questionnaire sent out in 1923, forty-four were daughters of Gaardmend, 
thirteen of men in agricultural work (not designated), two of freeholders (not 
designated), eight of small farmers, four of men in special kinds of agricultural 
work —a gardener, a planter, head of a creamery, dairy worker; one was the 
daughter of a proprietor, one of a traffic policeman, one of a man in charge of 
road building, one of a man in charge of a poorhouse, another of a folk-school 
teacher, another of a country-school teacher, and the rest except ten undesignated 


were children of men in small industries — a watchmaker, shoemaker, carpenter, 
blacksmith, and bicycle repairer. They averaged at time of attendance about 


‘twenty-one years, although one was seventeen and several twenty-five to thirty- 


two years of age. See Appendix, Table VII. 
2 The greatest difference existed between the different schools. For example, 
one gave the young men 91 hours in Danish, and another 322 hours. 
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a certain fearless thrust in the teaching and a careless com- 
radeship between teachers and students which even the 
replacement of some of the younger men teachers by women 
did not effect. Our impression was probably heightened by 
the out-of-door character of the summer sessions, but we 
could not help feeling that the Danish folk-school man was 
not much of a feminist. He made full many concessions to 
woman’s emotional nature and did not allow enough, per- 
haps, to her possible intellectual interest. He reflected, in 
other words, the greater interest in man’s education which 
the Danish folk school has always manifested. 

In the Husmandsskole at Odense, Principal Lange said that 
he had found it difficult to discuss with the young women. 
He amusingly illustrated the difference between winter and 
summer sessions by the condition of the newspaper room. 
The men left it in a whirl, the women exceedingly neat — 
due, as he found, to the fact that they did not use it. Accord- 
ingly he asked the women to read something and report on 
it, explaining why they had chosen it. A scattering method 
and superficial, he said, but it carried the imagination abroad 
and led into all kinds of fields. He added that although the 
girls were naturally interested first in home and marriage, 
he felt that he whose peculiar interest lay in agricultural 
economics could not let these voters, “rulers of the land,” 
go out without something of an insight into political economy. 
Sometimes he was impressed by the uselessness of lecturing — 
upon such a subject to young girls, but after all they had 
worked and met life. They understood to some degree the 
social and financial struggle. Perhaps they got something 
of what he was telling them — more, probably, than a similar 
group of the upper classes. 

Not all the folk-school group were as liberal. It is worth 
noting that we saw very few women teaching in the men’s 
schools in Denmark, and not many in the women’s sessions 
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except in gymnastics and domestic science — a marked con- 
trast to Sweden and especially to Finland where women took 
an important part in the teaching. The fact that men and 
women usually have separate terms in Denmark doubtless 
plays a part here and, it may be, the greater availability of 
able men for teachers 
under conditions of 
limited economic oppor- 
tunity. One must move 
carefully in making such 
implications, however. 
Women take their place 
in the public-school sys- 
tem under these same 
conditions. One must 
give full credit to the 
men teachers in the 
folk-school group for 
demonstrating in prac- 
tical service their belief 
in spiritual over ma- 
terial values — in other 
words to the religious 
impetus of the folk- | | , 
school movement. JoHANNE HyjorTDAL, HEAD TEACHER, AND Marie 
Nevertheless, women __ SIBBESEN, HOUSEKEEPER, Usserup Foik ScHooL 
have little real oppor- “ ers | 
tunity in the Danish folk schools. Such teaching is not 
often a full-time profession. Most of those who teach the 
three summer months must find other occupation in the 
winter. 

It is true that many of the younger men, especially those 
in gymnastic work, teach only the five winter months and 
spend the rest of the year, partly in taking extra courses 
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and partly in practical work to supplement their income. 
The situation is clearer if one recalls the belief of the folk- 
school group in the cultural value of the ordinary everyday 
occupations of the country — value to the individual and 
value to the school. The faculty of the usual folk school is 
a mixed group and a number of the part-time teachers have 
their own profession outside of folk-school teaching.’ Of — 
the 376 who taught in 1920-21, 48.8 per cent, and of the 135 
women, 32 per cent, had an occupation other than that of — 
folk-school teaching; 38 per cent of the men were regularly 
employed both winter and summer and 14.8 per cent of the 
women. 

The figures Rey do not adequately indicate the influence 
of women in the folk school, especially on its home side. 
The principal’s wife is not only a full-time but over-time 
partner without whose help economic, spiritual, and social, 
the average school would find it hard indeed to exist. The 
housekeeper is also an important factor and, to a less extent, 
so are the wives of other members of the faculty who usually 
live outside the main building. One cannot but speculate 
why a five-months course is considered none too long for 
the men and a three-months course long enough for the 
women. One teacher half seriously defended the practice — 
on the grounds that women learn faster. No one admitted 


1 Teaching in folk schools as a full- and part-time profession. 
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that he felt men should have more education. Probably it 
has been largely a matter of history and circumstance rather 
than of theory. Women were admitted after men and hence 
relegated to the period least convenient for the men and most 
convenient for the teachers. Moreover, summer is the busy 
time for the farmer but 
Danish countrywomen 
do not usually work in 
the fields and can come 
May first as well as 
November first. 

The present arrange- 
ment gives the principal 
and his family the brief 
month of April to clean 
and prepare the build- 
ings. Ihe three months 
of August, September, 
and October are none 
too long for fall clean- 
ing, repairs, and for 
“hunting and fishing” 
as the autumn cam- 
paign for new students 
is designated. In such 
a purely voluntary type ANDERS VEDEL, PRINCIPAL OF RosKILDE FOLK 
of education the prin- SCHOOL, 1922, AND Mrs. VEDEL 
cipal must make himself known to his desired constituency. 
Addresses delivered through the countryside on opportune 
occasions are a practical method of accomplishing this as 
well as extending the usefulness of this type of education. 
The more famous men are naturally always in demand 
but as they grow older and are so well-known as to 
need no advertisement they are glad to leave the most 
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strenuous traveling and speaking to the younger teachers. 
It is hardly necessary to add that a principal, after eight 
months of intensive teaching and living on close terms with 
his faculty and student family through a succession of years, 
is often “tired to death of people.” He needs a little time 
to himself. The visitor must not expect to find him easily 
accessible and expansive. At the best his period of leisure 
is very brief and interrupted by overseeing the farm harvest 
in August, by reunions, and by various other activities. 
Scattered as such extra activities are, organized and unor- 
ganized, it was only by studying them through the summer 
and fall months that we began to sense the reach of what 
we had been seeing and hearing all winter in the schools 
themselves. Whatever it may be in other parts of Scandi- 
navia, the folk school in Denmark is no “method”’ alone, no 
mere institution, however honorably descended, superim- 
posed upon the people. It has deep roots in the soil of Dan- 
ish life. Take, first, the reunion which each school holds 
every year, most often in September and October, although 
occasionally at other times. Former students, old and 
young, sometimes to the number of one or two thousand, 
come back to their school for a few days of enlightenment, 
refreshment, and renewal of friendships. They drift in by 
train, bicycle, and wagon, crowd the buildings to their utmost 
capacity, and even overflow into the community. Every 
effort is made to accommodate them and give them a good 
time, a nominal charge being made to cover actual expenses. 
Those who attend usually bring their own bedding. I remem- 
ber one brisk, rosy-cheeked old man with bright blue eyes 
who came driving in a country wagon heaped high with 
blankets and pillows to the Askov reunion, which we attended, 
September 24 to 27. He had been a student at the first 
R6édding school somewhere around 1860 and must have been 
eighty-one or -two years old, —a fact which did not deter 
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him from vastly enjoying the lectures and striving his best 
to talk with the Amertkanere. 

An intelligent, lively group that Askov reunion presented, 
men and women, old and young, big farmers and small, dis- 
cussing all kinds of social and religious problems of the day 
in the courtyard between lectures or over their eight o’clock, 
three-thirty o’clock, and nine p.m. coffee. And how they 
sang the old Grundtvigian songs, before and after lectures — 
in the fashion of their schooldays, and in the evenings as 
well. ‘There was, too, much good special music at night. 
Among the subjects presented were: educational conditions 
in Southern or German Slesvig, after-war conditions in Bel- 
gium, work for Danish sailors in Bombay, a lecture on 
prayer, one on labor, another on Abraham Lincoln, and a 
stereopticon talk on Danish art. 

An interesting reunion of a little different character was 
held in winter, February 10 to 12, at the Ollerup Gymnastic 
Folk School. Every year Niels Bukh gives to his old stu- 
dents the opportunity of seeing new developments in his 
system. When we gathered for our “banquet” the first 
night, the gymnasium seemed overflowing with long tables 
and rosy faces — some 230 returned students in all. Niels 
Bukh, at the head under the clustered flags of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Iceland, was almost lost. to 
view. The school itself is young, hence the alumni were 
young and the hall buzzed with talk and laughter, followed 
by long speeches and great enthusiasm. The program for 
the next day, posted in the hall, read as follows: 


SUNDAY 


8.00 A.M. Morning Song in the gymnastic hall 

9.30 “ Talks by Bekhoj and Skovrup (principal and teacher in 
Ollerup Folk School) 

12.00 N. Dinner and coffee 

1.30 P.M. General meeting and discussion 
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3.30 P.M. Concert 


6.00 “* : Supper 
7.30 ‘“‘ Entertainment in the lecture room 
9.30 “ Chocolate, free time, song 


Monpay 
8.00 A.M. Morning Song in the gymnastic hall 
Lecture by Kristensen Randers (former principal of Ollerup 
Folk School) 

10.30 “© Gymnastic teaching demonstration 

Lecture hall for pupils 
Gymnastic teaching demonstration 

Lecture hall for former students 
12.00 N. Dzinner and coffee 
2.00 P.M. Primitive gymnastic movements by pupils of school 


6¢ 6e (79 66 6é 


2.45 
3.30 “ Gymnastics and folk dances by former summer women pupils 
4.15 ‘* Program by demonstration group which had been to Austria 
6.00 ‘*. Supper 
7.30 ‘* Gathering in lecture hall and round about 
8.00 “ Dancing 
TUESDAY 
All leave 


It is easy to picture the influence of such a gathering of 
young people, a large portion of whom are teaching free 
gymnastic classes, on the physique and life of the little vil- 
lages through which they are scattered. ‘The influence of 
the ordinary type of folk school is less tangible but not less 
far-reaching. Each in greater or less degree is a center of 
inspiration for its old students, and in some cases a center 
for special movements which have grown out of the interest 
of the principal and the activities of those who have sat under 
him. ‘The Yearbook, which each school publishes and sends 
out annually, sets forth its attitude on matters of special and 
general concern, and keeps the old students informed of 
changes and happenings of interest. 

Beside its annual reunion and its Yearbook, every school 
has its student or alumni association, to which those attend- 
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ing the reunion may or may not belong. ‘The student associ- 
ation is one of the greatest avenues for influence and help 
that the folk school possesses. Its members have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of its aims, and instead of sending 
their sons and daughters to an agricultural college alone or to 
a domestic-science school, as many a practical modern farmer 
does today, wishes them to go back, first at all events, to 
the old cultural school for a spiritual awakening. Not 
only do they send their own children but recruit new pupils 
in general. In a time of crisis they may even help a school 
financially. Without them the folk school would find it a 
far more difficult task to reach its constituency. 

Of a different but overlapping character are the [Hojskole- 
foreninger and Hojskolehjemmene, associations and homes. 
These were made up originally of people with folk-school 
connections who wished some simple, comfortable place to 
meet when they came to town, have coffee and dinner and 
talk over affairs with their friends. The membership of most 
of such associations shows a large proportion of country folk, 
but the association itself is called by the name of the market- 
ing center in or near which the members live and where their 
building or folk-school home, if they have one, is situated. 
Some of these organizations go back to the height of the 
national movement, coexistent with the early codperative . 
associations and, in the case of Copenhagen founded in 1878, 
even anticipating the first codperative creamery founded in 
1882. In that same year of 1882, Aarhus founded an associ- 
ation and Kolding, a folk-school home, while Silkeborg 
followed in 1883 and Ringkdbing and Vejle in 1884. In 1922 
the larger associations of Copenhagen, Odense, and Silke- 
borg numbered 1550, 1506,! and 702 respectively — this 


1Six hundred fourteen families (man and wife), 649 single people over 18 years, 271 
single people under 18, and 26 free members. Expenses 8 kroner a year for man 
and wife, 6 kroner for single people over 18, and 4 for single people under 18 years. 
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including men, women, and children. The smallest mem- 
bership given was 100. The Folk-School Yearbook listed, 
in 1922, twenty-seven such associations and homes with a 
total membership nearing 12,000. ‘This included only those 
which answered the questionnaire sent out, and it excluded 
those folk-school homes run on a purely commercial basis. 


LEAS NIE II IETS TEER a AMR A ARE RT 


THE MARKET PLACE AT KOLDING 


Every association is independent and self-governing, with 
its own program. Lectures, readings, and discussions “in 
the folk-school spirit”? are given, sometimes as often as two 
or three times a week, sometimes only monthly. The Copen- 
hagen Association in “‘Grundtvig’s House” offers regular 
courses in various subjects, and publishes literature relating 
to the folk school. In the name of the Folk School Associa- 
tion it arranges a united meeting every summer at different 
schools. All associations provide more or less entertainment 
in the way of musicals, excursions, and dances. Some have 
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a very large young peoples’ section with a program of its 
own. 

These associations are not to be confused with the local 
unions of the small community. Almost every community 
has its own little community house where lectures, gymnastic 
classes, folk dances, or any village assembly may be held. 
The hall itself is usually owned by one association which 
rents it out, occasionally with a short-sighted avarice, to 
whatever local union wishes to use it. In some cases one 
society arranges for all the activities. No general.rule exists 
for the meetings, which grow out of the demand of an edu- 
cated and stimulated public sentiment and are never arranged 
for by any outside or centralized association. ‘The member- 
ship of the different unions is by no means made up exclusively 
of people with folk-school connections, but it is natural that 
these should take an especially active part, and that the folk- 
school teacher should be frequently called upon to lecture. 

Another occasion for the meeting of the folk school and 
countryside is furnished by the out-of-door assemblies which 
meet all through the summer, but in greatest numbers dur- 
ing June and July.!. Traveling through the country at that 
time, one is constantly coming across a big gathering at some 
point of especial beauty or interest — Himmelbjerg or its 
rival, Eyer Bavnehoj, an historic farm or lovely grove, or the 
gorse-covered dunes of west Fyen. Old and young drive or 
bicycle in from all the surrounding region for an educational 
picnic which begins with song and one or two addresses, and 
ends with more song, coffee, and discussion. 

A delightful occasion of this sort we found down in the 
green, shaded garden of an old mill Gaard near Ryslinge, 
‘“/Eblegaarden”’ as it was called, from the many apple trees. 


1 Constitution Day, June 5; Valdemars Day, June 15; St. Hans Day, June 
24. ‘There are few meetings in August on account of harvesting, and practically 
none out of doors after the middle of September. 
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A more pleasant sight one could hardly imagine than this 
merry, informal assembly seated about on chairs and the 
ground under the apple trees amid the flowers, singing and 
listening to the lectures one of which, as it happened, was 
delivered by our friend, Lund of Askov. The substance of 
his talk had to do with a proposed compulsory education law 
for children from fourteen to sixteen’ and with the related 
question of higher educational qualifications for public- 
school teachers. Instead of simply arguing these, Lund 
said, we should go back and think again carefully over 
Grundtvig’s theory. What is education? What are the 
most important qualifications for teachers? 

It was not necessary for Lund to introduce Grundtvig to 
the members of this assembly, most of whom were undoubt- 
edly connected in some way with the folk-school group, 
and who knew that “the years from fourteen to eighteen are 
clearly indicated by nature as suitable to practical education 
—not to sitting over books.”” They would be familiar with 
Grundtvig’s belief in the importance of the teacher having 
had some of the same practical experience in life as his pupils 
had. Evidently, however, they needed to have their mem- 
ories refreshed for the polls, and judging by the discussions 
we heard, they were having them refreshed to some purpose. 

Up to that time, a young man or woman leaving the ele- 
mentary schools at fourteen might spend a few years at prac- 
tical work, attend one or two folk schools, and then, deciding 
to become a teacher, take, according to the old law, a sem- 
inarium or normal course of one and one-half to three years, 
the length being dependent somewhat on the locality where 
he wished to teach. According to the proposed new law, 
boys and girls would usually have to decide whether or not 


1 Both were still under discussion in 1927. It seems very unlikely that the 
compulsory education law for the age of fourteen to sixteen will be passed; the 
fate of the normal-school bill is very dubious. 
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they wished to be teachers at eleven years when, by the 
Danish system, an examination is taken. ‘The students who 
pass are shifted into the section preparing for secondary work, 
and from this time on are busy in professional schools away 
from the life of those whom they are preparing to teach. 

One principal, discussing this, declared that he found the 
so per cent of his pupils who came from Jutland best pre- 
pared, yet much of the public-school teaching in western 
Jutland was done by girls from eighteen to twenty-five years 
old, who had not had more than one and one-half years 
normal work. They had what was more important, human 
experience and understanding. He personally would strongly 
oppose a teacher for the country who had only had academic 
education and no experience on the soil. A teacher should 
have experience first and then the training — three years at 
a normal school. Probably the teachers were right in wish- 
ing some change in the curriculum. In a country as small as 
Denmark it was especially necessary for them to broaden 
their horizon. 

Another teacher, a university graduate, spoke particularly 
of his own education, the lack of effort on the part of his 
teachers to train his character. He had been quick intel- 
lectually; things came easily to him; but no one had ever 
pointed out to him that these things counted for nothing. 
The one thing he could not do easily, that he should have 
tried; it would have counted in character. Had this been 
made clear to him, he felt sure he would have responded. 
So he had come to feel that human understanding in teachers 
was better than great knowledge. 

Another observed that in the old days teacher and minister 
were much closer to the people —a condition to which he 
attributed their greater influence. Once both had farms 
attached to their living, from which came the largest part of 
their support. They suffered in a drought when the farmer 
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suffered; they needed sunshine when the farmer needed it. 
The growth of professionalism had separated them from 
their constituencies. That practically all of the public- 
school teachers were united in demanding higher educational 
training, university and normal, was in his opinion no argu- 
ment. “They have always been ranked below the minister 
and wish to be on a par. Many country people say that 
the children of city and wealthy folk have the advantage of 
university-trained teachers, and why should their children 
not have the same? We (the folk-school group) do not 
admit it is an advantage.” One principal even went so far 
as to declare that he would abolish all secondary schools in 
city and country for boys and girls where proper work could 
be found for them; naturally more easily in country than in 
city. When maturity and desire to learn came, then was the 
time to gather them together into a school. 

However much the audience at A*blegaarden knew of 
Grundtvig’s theory, or needed to have it recalled for their 
consideration, they listened most attentively to Lund—as 
they did also to the young man who followed him, Uffe 
Grosen, the new principal about to take charge of Vallekilde 
Folk School. At the close, we wandered about among the 
various knots into which the audience had gathered, discov- 
ering here and there old Askov friends to whom we must tell 
all our experiences since leaving them at Christmas. Two 
had found new professions; one was teaching a Friskole,! the 
other training for a folk-school teacher himself. Several 
others were back again at their old work, farming for the 
most part, although one was a wind-mill carpenter, a pic- 
turesque occupation for which his great height seemed to — 
fit him. In the meantime, long tables were spread on the 
grass and all sat down to open lunch baskets while out of the 
door of the hospitable old stone and timber Gaard issued cups 


1 See p. 79. 
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of steaming coffee. ‘The thatched roof, the low central hall 
with its glimpse of charming old furniture, the group of 
chatting friends, were all bathed in the dim green light of 
sun on leaves, and soon we were all conscious of another 
sound above the general cheerful hum — the sound of distant 
singing from over beyond where the young people had gone 
to folk dancing — boys and girls circling about in an open, 
sunny meadow. 

The associations and meetings which I have been describ- 
ing are the outcome of a spontaneous desire to get together. 
The ‘‘week-at-a-folk-school”” movement is somewhat more 
artificial, a direct effort on the part of some of the folk-school 
group to extend its influence and make itself understood by 
urban folk. Schools in sympathy with this object open their 
doors for one week — the majority in August — to any who 
care to come and get a taste of what the folk school has to 
offer... In spite of the fact that the number of students has 
increased, the opinion of the folk-school group as a whole is 
divided as to the value of the movement. Many feel that it 
has both extended the usefulness of the folk school and made 
its purpose and program appreciated by people who other- 
wise would never have understood it. Others feel that it © 
means an immense amount of extra work without com- 
mensurate results. People come out from the city — fre- 
quently people who, originally from the country, have had 
previous folk-school connections — have a pleasant inexpen- 
sive week’s vacation, and go back unchanged. ‘Those new 


1 Statistics given in the Hojskoleaarbog (p. 58) show that twelve folk schools 
gave such courses in 1921 with a total of 957 pupils of whom 74 per cent were 
women, 49 per cent born in Copenhagen, 77 per cent resident in Copenhagen, 
36 per cent had before attended such a course, 60 per cent were making their first 
visit, and 12 per cent had previously attended some folk school. Great dif- 
ferences existed between different schools as to the constituency of the courses 
though as a whole they showed a decided increase in attendance over the previous 
year. 
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to the folk school get little of its real significance in so short 
a time. It would be better to give the opportunity to 
public-school teachers who would be influenced in life and 
methods. 

With all these various organizations and connections, it 
will be easily seen that the young man in Denmark today 
who returns to his home or to his former work, enlivened and 
enlightened by his sojourn at the folk school, does not have 
to fight alone for his new ideals. He has with him a nucleus 
of thoughtful citizens. which, gathering momentum year by 
year, is the driving force for a better community life. He 
finds companionship and entertainment in the lecture 
unions, the gymnastic unions, the village choruses, the target- 
practice unions — social not militaristic organizations which 
have their regular meetings and their recreational features. 
And finally, social and economic life meet in the codperative 
associations which are woven through village, district, and 
nation. 

One may get a little idea of the part codperation plays in 
the life of the farmer by the associations to which he may 
belong. ‘The average farmer is likely to belong to a codpera- 
tive creamery, bacon factory, and feed-supply and fertilizer 
association, if he does not belong to anything else of a codp- 
erative nature. He may be a member of a credit associa- 
tion, any of five insurance societies, a coOperative store, egg 
society, control or cow-testing society, a horse-, cow-, pig- 
or goat-breeding association; indeed one might prolong the 
list to cover fifty-seven varieties of codperative organizations. 


In 1922, of the 1661 creameries in Denmark, 1335 were cooperative 
and these received practically 90 per cent of the total milk production 
of the country. . . . More than 85 per cent of the farmers are members 
of codperative creamery and bacon factory associations.! 


1 CHRISTENSEN, Curis L. — “ Agricultural Cooperation in Denmark,” United 
States Department of Agriculture. Bulletin, 1266, pp. 3 and 17. 
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Nor is the middle-class farmer the only one to profit. The 
larger farmers are apt to be officers in local associations — a 
reasonable arrangement on the whole as most of the positions, 
entailing considerable work, are honorary or with very little 
pay. The Gaardmand can better afford to give the time and 
attention than the Husmand who must do all the work on his 
farm. The small farmer, however, is a member with equal 


“NoR IS THE GAARDMAND THE ONLY ONE TO PROFIT” 


rights of representation and immensely useful to him is his 
membership. Typical was one Husmand of whom we heard, 
with a farm of four acres, several hundred chickens, two to 
four cows (varying according to the demand), and a varying 
number of pigs. He was a member of a codperative cream- 
ery, bacon factory, and egg society, and his earnings ranged 
from 1000 to 7000 kroner a year. 

I have already spoken of the relation between the coop- 
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erative development in Denmark and the cultural folk school 
which at first glance seem so removed from each other. It 
is true that the long survival of the communal system left a 
better foundation for working together than has the land 
history of America. At the same time, the communal system 
was officially abolished in 1771, or over one hundred years 
before the organization of the first codperative creamery, and 


A HusMAND AND HIS FAMILY 


though mental attitudes die slowly in an old and rural coun- 
try like Denmark, the farmer was as suspicious and slow 
to consider innovations as he was accustomed to ploughing 
and to turning out his cows at the same time with his neigh- 
bors. It was not until his mind was opened to a wider out- 
look than that which his little village had hitherto afforded, 
until a nucleus of forward-looking citizens began to form in 
local communities, that a practical way to meet economic 
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disabilities was adopted, spontaneously, naturally, without 
any other pressure than the ordinary one of difficult market- 
ing conditions. Undoubtedly Denmark’s strategic position, 
in the center of great markets, and the character of her land 
were exceedingly important factors in her success but, as 
promoters of codperation in America today are finding, sound 
progress comes only when the mass of people understand and 
are in sympathy with the ideals and practices of cooperation. 
One cannot promote successful associations where every man 
is distrustful of his neighbor, where honesty is not recognized 
as the best policy, and where farmers are indifferent to better 
agricultural methods and think only in terms of local and 
personal needs. A kind of education very different from 
that of the ordinary public school is needed to produce “the 
cooperative mind,” and this the cultural folk school, fighting 
for spiritual values against materialism, for an awakening 
rather than for an accumulation of facts, helped marvelously 
to bring about in Denmark. The folk school furnished local 
leaders with ideals and initiative; the country agricultural 
schools, working along the same lines, furnished trained 
managers. 

Again and again, as we moved from folk school to folk 
school, we met agricultural experts from all over the worid 
who had come to Denmark to study one or another phase of 
agriculture. Amazed to find that elementary schools showed 
no unusual features, no agricultural teaching, that the agri- 
cultural schools took only a small proportion of the popu- 
lation, they finally came back to the folk school for an 
‘explanation of the high level of scientific farming they had 
seen, and of the codperative organization which was so deep- 
rooted and pervasive as to defy analysis on other grounds. 
We found, moreover, that many codperative officials outside 
as well as inside of the folk-school group vouched for the 
effect of this type of education on the development of the 
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cooperative movement.! There seems to be no doubt that 
the early leaders were idealists as profoundly influenced by 
the folk school and by the religious movement out of which 
it sprang as by economic necessity, and the mere existence of 
cooperation today shows the retaining of ideals even though 
the tendency is to cut down more and more to the purely 
economic with efficient, highly trained management. 

The influence of the folk schools in improving moral con- 
ditions is more difficult to demonstrate but not less potent. 
One understands the Folkehojskole but ill if he does not see 
that it stands directly and indirectly against low moral 
standards — against materialism in all forms. One is, how- 
ever, on difficult ground when he seeks to appraise the morals 
of a nation — in the present day of all days. It is easy to 
criticize standards in Copenhagen which some of our Danish 
friends readily granted were lax, “‘as they are likely to be in 


1 An inquiry made in 1910 by the Wholesale Society for the Codperative Dis- 
tributive Societies (1562 societies with 244,000 members, 1470 in rural districts, 
17 in Copenhagen and 75 in provincial towns) found that ‘32 per cent of the 
members were peasants, 41 per cent smallholders (Husmend) and 27 per cent 
laborers or people of their class. That this codperative movement made so little 
progress in the towns, where after thirty-four years only seven codperative stores 
existed, while it was taken up so vigorously by the rural population, is only a 
proof among many that the rural population in Denmark is more wide awake 
than the artisan classes in the towns. ‘This, again, is explained by the influence 
of the People’s High Schools and the Agricultural Schools. All these are private 
schools aimed at opening out the minds of the young men and women in the 
country districts, fostering love for their country, its history and language, for 
religion, love for and understanding of their daily work, fitting them for taking 
part in local government and national politics. Among the peasant proprietors 
many came forward to be leaders of their local ‘co-op store,’ whereby they gained 
experience enabling them to extend the codperative movement over a wider field 
and to set it ever bolder aims. No similar awakening and development took 
place in the towns, and the local papers and the trades people naturally looked 
askance at the ‘co-op’ stores and opposed them.” FaBErR, HaroLp — Co-operation 
in Danish Agriculture, p. 27, Longmans, Green and Co., 1918. 

For cooperative activities of former Ollerup Folk School students, see Appendix, 
Table VII. 
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any seaport capital.” They would have been a little more 
than human if they had not pointed out at the same time 
that Copenhagen was greatly demoralized by the foreign 
fleets to which it could not refuse hospitality. It was even 
obliged to close its charming, peaceful amusement park, 
Tivoli, when English and American sailors came on shore, 
though at other times, even on Saturday nights, it was quite 
orderly. ‘They protested, moreover, against such judgments 
as that of Shaw Desmond! which was “superficial and based 
almost entirely on contact with a diplomatic and Bohemian 
urban group.” One elderly woman in Jutland, whose hus- 
band had been a country minister until his death at seventy, 
declared that in all those years she knew of only one case of 
divorce in her section — that of a divorced woman who came 
in from Copenhagen. That Land (country) was very differ- 
ent from the city was the general consensus of opinion. 
There were few farms like that depicted in Pelle,? though 
the laboring group needed much help. The high rate of 
illegitimacy in Denmark was perhaps due in part to the 
practice of long engagements made necessary by economic 
conditions. Such engagements were tantamount to mar- 
riage, and even if children came the young people usually 
married afterwards, especially in the middle class. 

“T think you will find,” said an urban friend who had lived 
a number of years in America, “that the middle-class country 
folk — the Grundtvigians — are as clean as the best young 
people anywhere,” a significant comment from one who had 
little interest in folk schools and folk-school ideals. Another 
side light on this question came through a conversation with 
Niels Bukh on the chaperoning of his boys and girls when 
they made demonstration trips: “I do not know what is 


1 DesmMonpD, SHAW — The Soul of Denmark. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 
2 Nexd, Martin ANDERSEN — Pelle Erbroen. 
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necessary in America,” he said, “they do not need a chaperone 
when they travel in Denmark, Norway, or Sweden. Every 
one knows they are Folkehojskole young people.” 

Aside from certain popular city churches, the most active 
church life I personally saw in Denmark was in the Grundt- 
vigian, Free Church, and Indre Missions groups. The folk 
school has never focused attention on dogma nor pointed a 
discrepancy between science and the Bible, hence one does 
not find violent factions on theological issues. The country 
population has been liberalized slowly and quietly and not 
snubbed or antagonized into conservatism or indifference. 
Hollman, a German who published a study of the folk school 
in 1909,! voices the impression which all foreign students 
must feel: “There are few countries where small and great 
things are spoken about so plainly and without circumlocu- 
tion and where the lofty and even the loftiest things are 
expressed so plainly and naturally as in Denmark.” 

To the Danish folk-school man such evidences of folk- 
school influence are enough. He sees changes taking place 
in individuals under his own observation. He keeps track 
of many of these individuals through reunions and student 
associations — and to a surprising extent through personal 
letters. He meets them from time to time in gatherings of 
one sort or another. ‘The growth or decline of his own school 
in numbers is an important index, especially when, as prin- 
cipal, he is sole owner. He compares it with the schools 
about him, both directly and by figures set forth in the Folk- 
School Yearbook and in the excellent publications of the 
State Department of Statistics. He knows the composition 
of his own student body and the general trend of the schools 
as a whole. He makes, as I have indicated before, no pre- 
tence of being a psychologist, nor is he interested to try and 


1Study made 1904-1908. Horiman, A. H.— Den Danske Folkehojskole, 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, rg1o. 
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reduce spiritual effects to figures. The foreign student, on 
the other hand, though his own eyes and ears may convince 
him of the place and influence of the folk school in Danish 
life, realizes that results attributed to the folk-school method 
are, sooner or later, to have their psychological interpreta- 
tion. Furthermore, figures often help to make a situation 
clear to those who have not seen. 

I shall have to leave the psychologist to account for the 
powerful stimuli inherent in this form of education but cer- 
tain figures are easy to get and helpful as a background. Of 
all Denmark’s population of 3,267,831 in 1921, 1,410,866 or 
43 per cent lived in eighty-seven cities and towns. Only 
four of these cities had populations of over 40,000: Copen- 
hagen, Aarhus, Odense, and Aalborg, that of Copenhagen 
being about one-fifth that of all Denmark. ‘Twenty-one 


ODENSE, ONE OF THE THREE LARGEST CITIES IN DENMARK, WITH A POPULATION OF 
ABOUT 50,000 
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towns had over 10,000 inhabitants and the remainder varied 
from under 10,000 to 500. Thus 1,856,965 people or, 57 per 
cent of the entire population, were living in villages or open 
country. So though one keeps in mind always that the 
whole scale of Den- 
mark is small, when a 
study of figures from 
1905 to 1921 shows that 
95 per cent of the total 
number of students in 
both folk and agricul- 
tural schools were from 
the country and only 5 
per cent from cities and 
towns, one can see that 
these are indeed rural 
institutions. 

These figures will not 
mean very much in 
Denmark’s rural devel- 
opment unless it can be 
shown that the bulk of 
the students attending 
the schools go back to the land. When I began asking 
about this I received always the same answer, 


KALUNDBORG, A CITY OF ALMOST 7,000 


Practically all go back, the majority to their former work. We can- 
not prove it but anyone who understands the situation at all knows that 
they do. 


In spite of their certainty, teachers were ready to help 
us, as far as they could, to secure data. Mr. Rosenkjer of 
Askov had actually made a study himself. He had found, 
on the basis of information from teachers and leaders in folk 


1 See note, page 10. 


nine - 
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schools both large and small (from twenty to thirty students 
up to more than one hundred), that of those pupils attending 
folk schools between 1905-1910, 89 per cent of the men and 
96 per cent of the women had gone back to the land. 

As a basis for personal conclusions, we made, with the 
cooperation of principals and teachers, a study of the student 


FAABORG, A CITY OF 4,690 


association lists of several schools, Roskilde, Ubberup, and 
Ryslinge. We also secured through the help of the faculty 
at Vestbirk answers to a questionnaire from 356 of the 800 
old students attending a reunion in 1923. In addition we 
obtained, through the courtesy of one of the teachers at the 
Ollerup Folk School, 300 answers to a questionnaire sent out 
in 1923. ‘The results shown in accompanying tables bear out 

the contention that the rural life of Denmark is deeply 
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indebted to the influence of the folk and agricultural schools. 
No urban drift has followed on the mental and spiritual 
stimulus or the touch with progress which they have fur- 
nished. An enlightened rural civilization is the answer to 
the question asked us by an American official at the begin- 
ning of our study: “Do such schools not make the people 
dissatisfied with the farm?”’ 

“His informant must have been old,” said one of the 
principals when we repeated this to him, 


that was one of the earliest fears. “The schools, as a matter of fact, have 
acted in quite the opposite way, as a stabilizing influence. Of course 
there are some individuals who have learned through the schools to rec- 
ognize special talents and to cultivate them, but this has been incidental 
and is not to be laid especially to the schools which have kept men on the 
soil. 


The Statistical Yearbook (1917) estimates that, in I9gI10o- 
1911, one-fourth of the country population, and in 1g915- 
1916, one-fifth, had been through the folk and agricultural 
schools. ‘The division of population by which the rather 
involved reckoning was made was not available for 1921 but 
the comparative relation of the combined number of folk 
and agricultural school students, exclusive of the urban 5 per 
cent, will indicate the trends. ‘The combined folk and agri- 
cultural school students even in the hard financial year of 
1920-21 formed as large a proportion of the entire population 
of Denmark as in 1g10-11 and a larger proportion of the 
country population in the same year. In the more normal 
year of 1919-20 they exceeded the proportion of 1910-11 in 
the entire population by about one-half of one per cent and 
the proportion of the country population by over one per 
cent. It may, therefore, be safely assumed that the propor- 
tion of country folk in 1921 who had been through the folk 
and agricultural schools was at least one-fourth of the entire 
country population. 
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PERCENTAGE OF FOLK AND AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS IN ToTAL Popu- 
LATION OF DENMARK PROPER, AND OF COUNTRY STUDENTS IN THE 
CouNTRY POPULATION 


TOTAL PER CENT PER CENT 
YEAR TOTAL STUDENTS OF ENTIRE TotraLt LAND TotTaL LAND | oF LAND 
POPULATION (DENMARK |POPULATION POPULATION STUDENTS |POPULATION 


PROPER) 


1905-06. .} 2,588,919 7,505 2.89 | 1,565,585 7,071 4.51 
IQIO-II. .} 2,757,076 7;520 2.83 1,047,350 75379 4.41 
1915-16. .| 2,921,362 ele 2 ig MAS A OB 6,840 3.99 
Peete 207,031) | 110,710 1) 3.27 | 1,850,965" | 10,1447 | "5:46 
1920-21... 3,267,831! 9,253 22839 o25856,965! 8,793 An 


A study of these figures brings back a statement which 
was made to us a number of times in Norway and Sweden. 
“We admire the Danish folk school but its work is done. 
The conditions which brought it into being are past, and it is 
dying.” ‘The percentages shown above would hardly seem 
to justify these statements. The sharp decrease in numbers 
during 1915-16 was due to the calling out of the National 
Guard, and the decrease in 1920-21 to depressed economic 
conditions which affected all Scandinavia. The folk school 
has not only maintained its hold, especially on the Gaara- 
mand group, during the fifteen years preceding 1920-21, but 
has actually gained rather than lost in the face of greatly 
increased opportunities for academic and technical education. 

One can point to individual schools which appear to lack 
vitality. The mortality of the folk school has always been 


1 Population 1920. 

2 Includes students from the Faroe Islands, Iceland, and other countries who, 
on the basis of 1920-21, make up 1.6 per cent of the whole. Subtracting this per 
cent, the total number of students from Denmark proper in 1919-20 will make 
up 3.22 per cent of the population of Denmark and the students from the country 
’ will make up 5.37 per cent of the land population. As students from outside 
Denmark proper made up, in 1905-06, 4.8 per cent of the whole and in 1910-11, 
5.2 per cent, it will be easily seen that it is best to omit them in drawing any 
conclusions as to relation of students to population. 
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high. The Statistical Yearbook shows that in seventy odd 
years of history, ninety have been closed after longer or 
shorter terms of service. Up to 1911 this loss was always 
more than outbalanced by the opening of new schools, but 
in the last decade this has not been true. Since 1911 three 
times as many folk schools died as during the previous decade 
as against equal numbers of agricultural schools for the two 
periods. The actual situation, increase of students and de- 
crease of schools, seems to indicate the development of a fewer 
large schools — often natural culture centers, which with 
better equipment and instruction draw from all Denmark. 
Even from the beginning, the stronger schools drew stu- 
dents from over the country but there was place for some 
little homelike “‘family”’ schools which, after more or less local 
misunderstanding and friction,' settled into the country and 
became in a sense community schools — part and parcel of 
the life of the immediate section. Roads were poor, rail- 
roads undeveloped. ‘The people were comparatively isolated 
and individualistic, ““homebound.” Increase of population, 
improvement of means of transportation, and the general 
touch with the outside which came through cooperative activ- 
ities have gradually revolutionized these conditions. ‘The 
folk schools themselves have played an important part in the 
socializing process. In the transition many of the small 


1 Local schools are held in Denmark the most difficult of all to make success- 
ful. Students who live at. a school come, in course of time, to understand it, 
but few members of a community keep closely enough in touch to thoroughly 
grasp its spirit and purpose. A comparison of figures from 1905-1921 shows 
a steadily increasing number of students who seek a school in another part of 
the country from that in which they live. In 1920-21, 23 per cent of the stu- 
dents sought a school in the same 4mt, 21 per cent in a neighboring Amt, 21 per 
cent a school in another Amt in the same general part of the country and 35 per 
cent a school in another part of the country. Numbers have always gone from 
Jutland to the islands, drawn partly by the greater prosperity. In 1920-21, 44 
per cent of the Jutland students went to the islands and only 17 per cent of the 
islands, to Jutland. 


Oe ji 
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schools have fallen by the wayside and certain rather definite 
tendencies have become apparent. 

A separation of folk- and agricultural-school students 
reveals a shifting in the relation of agricultural to folk-school 
pupils with a proportionate increase of agricultural students 
to a decrease of folk-school students. ‘These increases of the 
agricultural school are not so striking when considered in 
relation to the number of students in agricultural schools who 
had previously attended a folk school. It will be remembered 
in 1920-21 over a third of the agricultural pupils had so 
done. ‘That this indicated a desire for greater efficiency on 
the land and not a movement away from actual farm work 
is suggested by an examination of the pupils of Dalum Agri- 
cultural School between 1886-1921 as represented in the 
Alumni Association. Of the entire number 98.5 were back 
on the land, most of them as farmers although a few had 
gone into small trades. A former teacher told me that he 
rarely met any of his old students who were not farmers. 
Among those who had left the farm, thirteen were agricultural 
specialists, two were in the United States, and one was in 
South America. 


RELATIVE GROWTH OF ToTaL FoLK AND AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS! 


PER CENT AGRICUL- 
YEAR ToTaL NUMBER FoLk AGRICULTURAL PER CENT TURAL STUDENTS 
STUDENTS? SCHOOL SCHOOL AGRICULTURAL PREVIOUSLY AT 
FoLk SCHOOL 


1905-06... 7,866 6,2823 151263 r5.0% ae 
IQII-I2... 8,031 6,510 IS 21 18.9 41.6 
IQI5-16...| - 7,343 5,623 1,720 23-4 33-4 
I9I9-20...| 10,710 7,995 PA EM i pe 720 
1920-21.../ 9,385 7,006 25379 25.3 37-7 


1 Folkehojskoler og Landbrugsskoler I, 1916-17 to 1920-21. Denmarks Statistik, 
Udgivet af det Statistiske Departement. 

2 Figures include students from Faroe Islands, Iceland, and other countries. 

8 Average for 1901-02 to 1905-06. 
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Nevertheless, the desire for more exact information, indi- 
cated by the growth of the agricultural school, is not confined 
to agriculture alone. It appears in the tendency toward 
specialization shown in the folk school. The different 
courses, agricultural, handworker, and gymnastic, offered at 
various schools, are not recent innovations although gym- 


our MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 


GYMNASTIC CHURCH GYMNASTIC 
HISTORY HISTORY THEORY 
(NIELS BUKH) | (KR. RANDERS) (KR. RANDERS) | (NIELS BUKH) 


WORLD HISTORY 
(L. BEKHOJ) 


A PRACTICE DANISH atria 
TEACHING | THEORY DANISH PRACTICE T. | DANISH : 
BC DANISH THEORY BC DANISH 


A DANISH A DANISH A ARITHMETIC] A PRACTICE |_ 4 DANISH 

B THEORY READING TEACHING |8 RIFLE PRAC. 

c practice | & PRACTICE ALOUD © PRACTICE © PRACTICE 
PRACTICE | TEACHING TEACHING |BC ARITHMETIC] © FRACTICE 


A RIFLE PRAC. 
B FIELD ATH. 
C PRACTICE 
TEACHING 


A PRACTICE 

TEACHING 
BC RIFLE 

PRACTICE 


ABC BORG 
ANATOMY 


ABC BORG 
ANATOMY 


A FIELD ATH. | BC PHYSICS 


BC ENGLISH 
A Ge YaMiR NGA, sSa VP LS CRs 
AC ALGEBRA |BC ARITHMETIC] BC ANATOMY | BC ALGEBRA | BC THEORY 


BC GY MN  Aseoet=liC-s5 
A ANATOMY A ARITHMETIC 


CHORUS CHORUS 
SINGING 
SINGING ORCHESTRA 


PROGRAM OF THE Gymnastic FoiK ScHooL, OLLERUP, 1922-1923 


B GERMAN | BC ENGLISH 


Kr. Randers is the retired principal, L. Bekhoj the present principal and Skovrup 
teacher of literature and history of the North in the Ollerup Folk School which adjoins 
the Gymnastic School and codperates with it. A group of the Folk-School students, 
known as Borg on the program, take a special gymnastic course at the Gymnastic School. 
The program has recently been changed so as to divide those who have never been to 
a folk school from those who have had a folk-school course. 
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nastic departments, with the immense popularity of gymnas- 
tics in Europe at this time, increased greatly in attendance 
between 1919 and 1921. Handworker divisions had also 
increased in attendance but not so conspicuously. More 
significant are the different kinds of folk schools, Inter- 
national, Gymnastic, Socialist, Clerks, and Workers.’ 

In those schools where general cultural lectures are 
decreased in number to make room for specialized work of an 
informative nature one can not say with any certainty that 
the principal has lost sight of the primary purpose of the folk 
school, that of initiating development. He may feel that 
inspiration and the instilling of exact information can be 
combined to a greater degree than did the older Grundt- 
vigians; or that awakening may be brought about through 
practical and vocational as well as through purely cultural 
subjects. Even folk schools which are not giving special 
courses are experimenting with subjects like chemistry and 
physics under an agreement with the agricultural school 
proper that they do not tread too closely on its technical 
ground. In some cases principals explained their policy by 


1Liselund is not recognized as a folk school but offers ‘an interesting illus- 
tration of how the folk-school method has been used toward a special end. It is 
a school near Slagelse which seeks to bring its students through a four-months 
course into et levende Menighedsliv, a very difficult phrase to translate but imply- 
ing an actual living in the life of the church (a significance given to Menighed by 
Grundtvig), a meeting and understanding of its significance through daily associ- 
ation rather than through books. ‘The lectures center on the Bible, especially the 
New Testament, and Church History, a number of other subjects being consid- 
ered in this connection, namely, conditions and questions which in present days 
call upon the body of the church for attention. Listed in the 1926-27 winter 
course are lectures on New Testament — Corinthians II, Gospels of John and Luke, 
Romans, Philippians, Acts; Old Testament, Prophets; General Church History; 
Denmark’s Church History; The Church and the Time; Anarchism, Bolshevism, 
Fascism; Realism; Grundtvig and His School Thoughts; etc. Well-known 
ministers and lecturers are secured year after year, especially for the fourteen- 
days winter meeting. The school draws young and old, ministers, farmers, 
country girls, theological students, teachers, nurses, servants, and the like. 
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saying that too many lectures are likely to make young 
people lazy mentally; it is best to give not more than one or 
two purely cultural, inspirational talks a day and devote 
much time to work which will make the student think. 
Others frankly took the stand that the folk school must 
change to meet new conditions. 

As one looks back to the flocking of men and women to 
the folk schools in early days, one calls to mind again that 
it was a response to a religious and national movement. 
The country people probably never questioned what sub- 
jects were to be taught. What they desired was develop- 
ment. ‘Times are very different from those days when the 
half-submerged middle-class farmer was struggling up toward 
political and economic freedom, and when Denmark herself 
was fighting to preserve her very life. Now, with her 
national culture assured, her trade routes stretching afar, 
she can see the importance of understanding her neighbors. 
Such a point of view as that expressed in “Europe is our 
fatherland; Denmark is our home,’ would not have been 
possible in the ‘eighties. Denmark is not less loved now 
but her broader interests are reflected in more or less empha- 
sis on international history in the different folk schools today. 
One can not, indeed, imagine the prosperous, well-informed 
son of the modern Gaardmand satisfied with mythological 
and folk versions of history such as Grundtvig favored, any 
more than one can see him listening passively, hour after 
hour, to the long religious lectures of Kold. He is, perhaps, 
more materialistic than his father and grandfather, although 
when one recalls Grundtvig’s war on the materialism of his 
age one must wonder. If he is harder to reach it is, possibly, 
because he has not only more money and assured political 
power but also a broader cultural background which makes 
him more exacting and critical. In other words, the folk 
school is reaping the results of the liberal diffusion of knowl- 
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edge which it has brought about and of the economic pros- 
perity which followed at least in part on its impetus. 

No question is more debated in folk-school circles than 
this one of change — adaptation to satisfy the new demands 
of the old middle-class farming constituency; reversion to 
the simplicity of Kold in order to reach down deeper into the 
ranks of the smallholder and laborer. ‘The socialistic labor 
group, increasing with industrial development, presents a 
challenge which must be met if Denmark is to keep her 
culture and retain her sanity. Moreover, one must face the 
fact that the psychology of the countryman is different from 
that of the urban worker. The mere fact that he owns land 
is a stabilizing influence. Ownership of land tends to make a 
man move slowly, think slowly, be naturally a conservative in 
his outlook. ‘The rapid shifting about in the city, on the other 
hand, leads to a quicker mentality but also to restlessness, 
cynicism, and extreme radicalism of all kinds. It is easy to 
see why a man whose church is 700 years old and whose 
village perhaps 900 would be interested in history and the 
historical method of teaching. The city worker is rarely 
interested in history per se. Those giving courses among 
city workers in Scandinavia agreed pretty generally that the 
worker wished languages first, not so much because they 
would be useful to him as that he vaguely associated them 
with a broader horizon. French is little called for today and 
English is desired above almost everything. Probably the 
immense industrial prestige of England and America is 
largely responsible for this desire to learn English. It is the 
ambition of almost every young worker to spend at least a 
few months in England, and many look forward to pursuing 
some day the great opportunities open in America. It has 
also been suggested that the popularity of English is partly 
due to growth of sports which are identified with the Anglo- 
Saxon race; also perhaps to the great number of English 
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books translated into Danish — by no means always the 
best. Some mathematics are desired, physics, chemistry, 
and something of religious and social movements, especially 
the labor movement. 

How far can the folk school go in the direction of imparting 
exact information and accomplish the end which Grundtvig 
set for it? How far can it go and keep its hold on the heart 
of Danish life? These are difficult questions which one 
would be bold indeed to try to answer when folk-school 
leaders themselves are not united on the issues. Yet after 
all are not questions of specialization and curricula academic? 
The folk school is a means and not an end. Its value must 
always be directly proportioned to the quality of those who 
act as teachers. It stands for a philosophy of life, not pri- 
marily a method of teaching. 

The living center and essential of the folk school seem 
to me to be these —a deeply religious motive and a purely 
democratic base, or if you will, a real love for the people 
which is the purest kind of democracy and religion. With- 
out them personality is only capitalized power. Freedom 
becomes a mere choice of methods instead of a free path to 
heart and mind.: Real fellowship must gradually disappear 
in the divided worlds of culture and labor which would be 
only less removed from each other than they have been under 
the old academic order. The folk school will be standardized 
in spite of its theory and its separation from church and state. 
The living word will become an empty sound signifying 
nothing. ‘This is, I take it, what some of the Danish folk- 
school men have meant when they said that one could not 
have a true folk school without a religious movement. This 
is the basis of Grundtvig’s philosophy. It presupposes a love 
of nation, a love of humanity which would have all men 
share in what man knows of beauty, truth, and light. 

It was as a champion of democracy that the folk school 
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began. It sought a fuller life for all the people. A school 
which fostered class distinctions was as far from the thought 
of the early leaders as one which should relegate men to any 
certain walk in life. It is far from the thought of the folk- 
school teacher today. When we asked if the tendency of 
such education would not be, in spite of theory, to keep the 
countryman on the land by denying him opportunity to 
move on and up, we were indignantly answered that the pro- 
fessional classes were not admitted to be superior. ‘The folk- 
school teacher believed and taught that a life on the farm 
when a man was educated and doing his work well was a full, 
useful, fine kind of life — second to none. As a matter of 
fact, he was not denied opportunity of change. He could 
and sometimes did take professional training after his folk- 
school course. Besides, a man who had taken what he could 
in the folk schools was “educated.” It was simply a ques- 


tion of your definition of education. The academic standard 
was necessarily lower but “‘better so.” 

Such is the spirit of the teaching which has helped to 
make a new Denmark. Under the high level of scientific 
farming is the philosophy of the individual farmer who does 
not look down upon the petty details of farm labor even 
while he simplifies work through codperative organization. 
Somewhere behind cooperative organization is faith in one’s 
neighbor and a practising belief in the good of the many. 
Technique of codperation — yes, but it has been developed, 
not taught from school or college. Remarkable, almost 
impossible for us to understand, is that Danish countryside 
which frankly faces the problems of life without surrendering 
its joy in living. For life must be lived to the full. Mere 
getting is not important, whether that getting be of facts, 
grades, degrees, reputation, money, or power. Growth is 
the reason for being. ‘That is the burden of the folk-school 
teaching. 
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A long future stretches ahead for a school which embodies 
this concept of education, wherever it may take root, what- 
ever changing forms it may assume. As far as the Danish 
folk school is concerned, that fine enthusiasm, idealism, and 
understanding which one sees in the great majority of its 
teachers will somehow meet what is vital in the demands of 
a sane, balanced, and highly intelligent people. City and 
country, industrial life and agricultural, may call for different 
adjustments — superficial though difficult; the national em- 
phasis may shift to the international, the religious to the 
social and spiritual. The lecture hall will not go far wrong 
which rings with the lusty chorus of young voices: 

“Set your feet fast inthe common soil. There are the roots 
of life. There you must learn to stand. Begin on the plane 
of every day — not in the blue of the heavens — and grow 
upward. Must you not plough the field before you gather in 
the harvest? Love life. Hate no one. With joy and sorrow, 
hope and faith, you shall build here on earth a bridge up to 
the stars.” (A free translation of a favorite folk-school song.) 
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APPENDIX 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS RETURNING TO COUNTRY AND TO 


SAME OCCUPATION 


TABLE I 
ROSKILDE FOLK SCHOOL 
Enrolled 1910-1911 155 
Alumni Association, 1922 132 


RETURNED TO 


Previous OCCUPATION AND NUMBER IN IT SAME OCCUPATION 


Farmer 


DIFFERENT OCCUPATION 


‘Teacher ye) wt 
Agricultural agent 2 
Small merchant . 1 
Postman . ae 
Not designated . 9 


14 


: 6103 103 
Market-gardener I I 
Dairy work . 2 2 
Agricultural agent I I 
Carpenter : I I 
Windmill carpenter . I I 
Blacksmith 3 3 
Mechanic 2 2 
Painter I I 
Fisherman I I 
Saddlemaker I I 
Typist : I I 
Not designated . 14 
Sa Re a eS i 2 | 118 
TABLE II 
UBBERUP FOLK SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
Enrolled 1913-1914 48 
Reported 1923 
From No. RETURNED TO No. 
The country 43 | Country 38 
Farm homes, 33 On farms, 33 
Handworkers, Teaching, 4 
teachers, etc., 10 Married to 
eCity “cans 4 teacher, 1 
je Lary tee Re ah eae f Sat City ot Sis 4 
48 42 


Total . : 
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REMARKS No. 
Dede. ott 3 
Unknown . 3 

6 
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TABLE III 
RYSLINGE FOLK SCHOOL 


NuMBER OF STUDENTS AND PERCENTAGE FROM THE CITY, IQII-1921 
(Danmarks Statisttk) 


Men and women given together 


YEAR TOTAL From City City Per CENT 
TOLIS IS le ee 8 as i eee 3909 18 4.5 
LOE2-13 At were en or ee “W408 25 6.1 
IOIS SIAM Ue Ot Noe ee Bed oe 407 27 6.6 
IOTART 5S. seed © eno ee 359 14 3.9 
TOTS TOW ee Aen ae mee) men 382 33 8.6 — 
LOTO=) Tilt pee pes Lee eee 420 14 Loe 
LOLGARIS ATR eager eae ale 438 15 3-4 
LOIS—10' 8 hore Le eee Peek 444 26 5.8 
LOLOAZOFs ih eay 4 oe ee 452 16 cer 
TO20—21" fg gen te) rod eee 451 13 2.8 
TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF IQII-192I STUDENTS LIVING IN ClTY IN 1922 
(ALUMNI ASSOCIATION) 


Men and women given separately and together 


Tora, | MEN IN aoe Tora. | Women| CITY MEN AND COMBINED City 
YEAR MEN City ER Women | 1N City ER Women | NuMBER | PER 
CENT CENT IN CIty CENT 


TOLIT124),- 114 4 3-5 III 4 3.6 225 8 3-5 
Ig12-13 113 5 4.4 118 20 16.9 231 25 10.8 
1913-14 Ya 7 4.5 130 12 Q.2 283 19 6.7 
IQI4-15 93 2 21 144 17 11.8 eG, 19 8.0 
1915-16 I51 8 te: He) II 7 304 19 6.2 
1916-17 | 170 2 I.I 184 13 7:0 || 354 15 4.2 
1917-18 | 168 4 23 183 fe) 5-4 351 14 3-9 
1918-19 206 5 2.4 198 15 7°5 404 20 4.9 
IQIg-20 213 8 3-7 229 13 5.6 442 21 4.7 
1920-21 | 221 5 2.2 153 8 5-2 374 13 3-4 


aaaaaaaaSaaaaSaSSaSaaSSSsSSSSSSS0 C—O 
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TABLE V 


QUESTIONNAIRE ANSWERED AT VESTBIRK FOLK SCHOOL REUNION, 1923 


Present 800-1000 
Answering questionnaire, 214 men 


PREVIOUS OCCUPATION RETURNED TO DIFFERENT OCCUPATION 
AND NUMBER IN IT SAME OCCUPATION 
MeamMcCramiunciw wats ..). 69173 164 1 brickmaker 
1 with turf-manufacturing 
company 


I grocery store 

t bus driver in city 

1 small official position 
t bicycle-shop 


I porter 
1 keeping temperance res- 
taurant 

I actor 
ORES Ie SS on “ayel2 
Pamery Workity . .'.'... 1 I 
ary WOT a ef) 6 8 3 
ete niete 22 19 1 farmer 

2 rural postmen 
Blacksmith I I 
Coachmaker I I 
Mason . 4 2 1 wood-cutter 
Painter 3 3 
Machinist . i I 
Wooden shoemaker I r rural postman 
Saddlemaker : I I gardener 
Agricultural student . I I 

Total . 214 199 Ts 
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TABLE VI 


QUESTIONNAIRE ANSWERED AT VESTBIRK FOLK SCHOOL REUNION, SUMMER, 1923 


Answered by 142 women: 1882-1889 . . ° 
1889-1899... 4 
THO0-1O 290 5. yea G 
From No. RETURNED TO No. REMARKS 
Country). 6 Rear 4O COUNTING Pome or erat 30) The seamstress, now 
Housework, 135 Housework, 106 living in Aarhus had pre- 
(In own home, Married, 22 viously been engaged in 
elsewhere, Teachers, 3 housework in the country 
housekeeper or Domestic- 
_ assistant) science stu- The following commu- 
Gardener’s dent, 1 nity activities were indi- 
helper, 1 Training for cated: 
Seamstress, 2 nurse, I (1) Young People’s 
Master tailor- Helper in chil- Union 
ess, I dren’s home,1 (2) Gymnastic Union 
Office work, 1 2 Gardener’s (3) Local parish com- 
Citys. bbl helper, 1 mittee. 
Store clerk, 1 Seamstress, 1 (4) Temperance work. 
Office work, 1 Master tailor- 
ess, I 
Office work, 1 
Store clerk, 1 
City inna 
Store clerk, 1 
Office work, 1 


Seamstress, I 


‘otalwane Bie 142 
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TABLE VII 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE SENT OvuT TO FORMER PUPILS OF OLLERUP FOLK 
SCHOOL, WINTER, 1923 


Answered by 208 men:! 1884-1889 . . . 6 
LOOOMIOOG Eye acy ede 7 
TS00xrTOXS) Ger nieo70 
IOUS elO2270 ce eee LOS 
Previous OccuPpATION RETURNED TO 
AND NUMBER IN It SAME OCCUPATION DIFFERENT OCCUPATION 
A le a & 155 1 director heath-reclamation 


society 

2 supply association 

I manager oleo factory 

5 teachers 

2 students 

2 doing term of military serv- 
ice 

1 driver 

2 porters 

t clerk 

1 auto mechanic 

1 in electric plant 


Dairy work : 9 9 
Brmmutrades .. . +s « 16 II 1 free-school teacher 
I agriculture 
I auditor 
1 chauffeur 
1 in cork factory 
Supply association 2 2 
Veterinary . . I 
Fireman I I 
Iron industry I 1 machine work 
Coachman I I agriculture 
Inn-keeper . I I agriculture 
Reporter I 1 auditor 
Clerk I I manager of Singer machine 
agency 
SPOR ee ties eae wee ke ZOO. 179 29 


1 Of the 208, twenty-two were living in the city (four probably from the city originally), 
three as agricultural specialists, one in normal school, one in dairy work, one in oleo 
factory, three as soldiers (temporary), three carpenters, one auto-mechanic, one machine 
work, one mill-builder, three porters, one auditor, one chauffeur, one in cork factory, one 
traveling. 
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TABLE VIII 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE SENT OUT TO FORMER PUPILS OF OLLERUP 
FOLK SCHOOL, WINTER, 1923 
Answered by 208 men ! 


Member or officials of following codperative organizations: 


Codéperative Creamery 

Egg Circle 

Slaughter House . 
Cattle-Breeding Association: 
Control Society 0 Re Re SS ees aden ees eee 
Supply #Assodiation:, 2/4) peo eel hs ee 
Codperative Store 

Insurance Association 

Electric Works 

Society for Growing Seed Corn. 
Society for Cultivation of Turnips . 
Chickory Dryers’ Association 

West Jutland Marl Association 
Clothes Organization 

Sick Club . 

Savings Bank . 


Total . 


NOS 
Lal 


a = EP TE TRS or oats BG hes 


OV 
V2) 


Active in following organizations: 


Officials in local government or state organization . . . . 20 
Church work .. ; boughs 2g! Rl oe A rn rn 
Target Practice and Gymnastic Union soo Vint oe aa a 
Young People’s Union . . ts eee 
Organization of Young People oo Liberal meavenien oe 
Liberal Values Association 

Head of Military Association 

Sergeant of Reserves 

Editor of Agricultural Societies! Paper 
Head of Free School Association 
Teacher in trade school . 

Member of board of directors of Hie 
Head of Community House 

Abstinence Society 


Total . 


Be Se Se SH SS SS HS 


Ke) 
a 


1 Fifty-two and eight-tenths per cent. had attended since 1915-1916 and hence would 
naturally not belong to or be officials in as many codperatives or community organiza- 
tions as those attending earlier. 
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RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE SENT OUT TO FORMER PUPILS OF OLLERUP 


FOLK SCHOOL, WINTER, 1923 


Answered by 92 women: 1882-1889 
1889-1899 
1899-1915 
IQI5—1922 
FROM No. RETURNED TO 


Pentre a QI 


Country 


Oo 


20 
68 


89 


REMARKS 


Of 2 now living in 
the city 
I married 
1 keeping a small 
shop 


r : ¢ : ' 


. r - ‘ my ae : 
att cP a fib PRAT ULS Mike Seine oy oy 


‘ed ; 
= i to ¢ ‘ i ’ ; y ‘fo ey yeas —" 
a agehivice abe IN ey gn ee eee ee amide wie ly apt e ~ by Abe pa 
i ‘ " ' : OO here Pom oy alle ot ae ere : c ; 
a »* » , : © ver 
> ~? . Peat ice ‘ x wee 
, P < i.e Lea 
' : i ’ : ‘ ne i Oe, : Tene: 7 Tc 
elt ‘4 5 aa tl ee Ug alates | 
. ’ ae a : 


; f: , ; NG oe ue ae. 4 
’ « ‘ ¢ oS ak vA ta Sah Ale 
’ Y oy car > Vhs : oon ‘ dit, Miorcciv Cys 
: a 20M ‘ oo TV te BRE OA PY ie Dele Aa tg aes poh s B Ages 
U : i 1 eds we henge Wy a Yi 
; eX PE Ae Ps ay ak Mar nr are | 
3 :f 7 i. . . 
« 
, 
; 


INDEX 


Aarhus Latin School, 50 

Absalon, 16-17 

“Adult Education in Finland,” 277 
footnote 

“Agricultural Codperation in Den- 
mark,” by Chris L. Christensen, 195 
footnote, 316 footnote 

AGRICULTURAL ScHooLs AND Move- 
MENTS, 184-212 

Agricultural Schools: Dalum, illustra- 
tion, 79, 87, 185, 188, 193, 329; divi- 
sion of agriculture at Vestbirk, 145; 
rise of interest in scientific, 184; 
Dalum School illustrated, 185; own- 
ership and control, 185; training 
courses, 186-188; Royal Danish Ag- 
‘ricultural Society, 186 footnote; sub- 
jects taught, 187-188; Ladelund Ag- 
ricultural School, 189, 191, 192, 194 
footnote; number of schools in Den- 
mark, 190; Lyngby Agricultural 
School, 192; Husmandsskole for small- 
holders, 194-212; types of rural 
homes, 195; land ownership and 
taxation, 196-199; Henry George 
movement an aid, 197; Husmand 
associations’ programs and member- 
ship, 197-202; Smallholder’s School 
at Odense, 200, 201, 206; combined 
cultural and practical program for, 
202-203; short courses, 204, 205; 
museum at, illustrated, 206; in Fin- 
land, 270-271, 274}; statistics, 326- 
330. See also Creameries; Dairies 

Agriculture: Danish exports, 11; farm 
cooperation and political control, 11, 
194-200; schools in Finland, 15; and 
growth of a peasant citizenship, 22- 
47; communal farming, land plan of, 
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illustrated, 22-28; decline under 
serfdom, 25-27; types of, and de- 
cline, 26; farmhouses illustrated, 28, 
29, 30, 210, 211; new methods of, 
and trade increase, 39, 42, 45; re- 
forestation movement to promote, 
43-46; work of Danish Heath So- 
ciety for, 44-453; coOperative associa- 
tions formed, 46, 189; folk schools an 
inspiration for, 47, 189-191; Dalum 
Agricultural School, 79, 185, 188, 
193; peasant classes in early ’60’s, 
81-82; Royal Agricultural College at 
Copenhagen, 144, 185, 189, 202; 
cultural courses at Vestbirk, 145; 
relation of folk schools to, 184-212; 
present school methods, 185-192; 
Jutland horses illustrated, 193; small- 
holder farmers, 194-202, 206; types 
of farm homes, 194, 195; taxation of 
land values, 196-199; students’ 
courses, 202-205; at Swedish schools, 
235, 248; at Finnish schools, 267, 
270-271, 274, 278; National Agricul- 
tural College, 274; Finnish students 
in, 278 

Alkjersig, Froeken, 180, 181 

Amber trade, in Denmark, 9 

Andersen, Hans Christian, 33, 44, 71, 
107 

Appel, Fru, 84, 96, 97, 99, 100, 105, 
TOO RT tel22 des 

Appel, Jakob, 110, 164 

APPENDIX, 339-345 

Areas: of Denmark, 8; Sweden, 228; 
Finland, 258 

Armed League of Neutrality, 20 

Arnfred, 106; photograph of, 
courses, 122 


114; 
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Arppe, Mrs., 269, 270 

Arvika School: described and _ illus- 
trated, 238-240; co-educational work 
in, 238-239; a musical center, 239; 
types of pupils, 240 

Askov Folk School: beginnings, 70, 84, 
85; growth of, and curriculum, 85; 
an “‘extended”’ school, 85; Schroder’s 
guiding policy to success, 86; five 
weeks at, 94-111; informality of 
sessions, 94; types of students, 94- 
95, 99; main building, illustrated, 95, 
97; Fru Appel’s house, 97; impor- 
tance of, 97; map of grounds, 98; 
lecture hall and talks, 99, 100; pro- 
grams for first and second years, 
IOI, 102; meals and after dinner 
discussions, 105-106, 110; social af- 
fairs, 106-107; Sunday program, 
107-109; distinguished from other 
folk schools, 111; lectures at, I12- 
125; classes by Rosenkjzr, 112-113, 
118; Lund’s sociology at, 113, IIS, 
116; photograph of teachers, 114; 
Danish history classes, 117-118; 
Christiansen’s lectures, 120-122; Karl 
Koch on history of religion, 122-123; 
song practice, 123-124; not for the 
masses, I24; comparison of, with 
Vestbirk, 127; 4128, :1 20. 145308373 
reunion at, 306, 307 

Associations and homes: in Denmark, 
309-311; Copenhagen Association, 
310 

Association of People’s High-Schools 
and Agricultural Schools, The, 66 
footnote. 

Atterdag, Valdemar, 17 


Baagoe, Christoffer, 89 

Baggesen, 32 

Baths, at Vestbirk, 130; custom in 
Finland, 270, 281, 289 

Begtrup, Holger, 76 footnote 

Bennike, Holger, 143 

Bentsen, 87 

Beowulf, 52 


Index 


Beskov, N., 244, 245 

Bidstrup, Holger, 143, 145 

Birkagarden Folk School: in Stock- 
holm, 244-246; for industrial work- 
ers, 244; outline of classes, 245 

Birkedal, 73 

Birkeland, 224 

Bjorksten, Elly, 258 

Bjornson, 100 

Bjorquist, Rektor, 251, 252 

Blicher, Steen Steensen, 44 

Boisen, 86, 89 

Books: Grundtvig’s animosity against, 
57, 61, 62; growth of, in Finland, 
261; greater use in Sweden, 232 

Borup, Johann, 172; his folk school, 
173-176 

Bosson, Rektor, 237-238 

Botany: lectures and nature talks, 147; 
Mr. Lange, 202 

Brink, Abel, 196 

Bronze Age, 9 

Brunnsvik Folk School: founding of, 
illustration, 240, 242-244; radical- 
ism, 242; program, 243; center for 
study circle movement, 244 

Bryan, Tom, 182, 183 footnote 

Budde-Lund, 126, 132, 134, 140, 142, 
143, 148 

Bukh Gymnastics, 123, 144, 169-172 

Bukh Niels, 169, 307, 321 


Campbell, John C., 132 footnote 

Christensen, Chris L., 195, 316 footnote 

Christian, King of Denmark, 19, 20 

Christiansen, 104, 120, 121 

CHRISTMAS AT A FOLK SCHOOL, 148-155 

Christmas: preparations for, 126, 133, 
134; at Vestbirk Folk School, 148- 
155; visits to church, 150-151, 153; 
dinner parties, 151, 155; gifts and 
greetings, 153 

Churches: from twelfth century, illus- 
tration, 17, 18; Reformation, 19; 
and the fight for religious freedom, 
36-37; Lutheran State Church and 
the new Constitution, 37; at Askov, 


Index 


107-108; at Christmas, 150-151, 153; 
in Finland, 272; church lectures at 
Liselund School, 331 

Cimbri, 10 

Cities in Denmark, population of, and 
illustrations, 323-325 

Climate, effect of, discussed, 119; in 
Denmark, 136-137; on west coast 
of Norway, 218; in Finland, 254, 
258 

Cnut the Great, 12 

Co-education: at Askov, 106; at the 
International College, 166; at 
Voss, 217; Swedish schools, 94, 235, 
238-239; in Finland, 277; what 
handwork means to, 286-287 

Commerce: early history of Denmark’s 
supremacy in, 18-19; Swedish, 228- 
229 

Community house or Samlingshus: at 
Vestbirk, 128; place in country life, 
311 

Constitution, the new, 37, 55-56, 81 

Consumers’ Codperative Society, Stock- 
holm, 247 

Cooking: class at Suolahti, 281; at 
Pitkalahti Folk School, 287 

Cooperation: of Danish farmers, 4, 5, 
II; communal farming and land re- 
forms, 22-31; basis of credit associa- 
tions, 43, 45-46; cooperative cream- 
eries, illustrations, 45, 189-190, 192, 
309; at Jakobsberg Folk School, 247, 
248-249; Codperative Folk School, 
246-249; Consumers’ Cooperative 
Society in Stockholm, 247; credit 
societies in Finland, 268-269; Fin- 
nish creameries, 274-275; part of, in 
Danish life, and effect of folk school 
on growth, 316-320;. “Agricultural 
Codperation in Denmark,” 316; 
Wholesale Society for the Codpera- 
tive Distributive Societies, 320 foot- 
note; philosophy of, 335 

Cooperation in Danish Agriculture, by 
Harold Faber, 27 footnote, 189, 320 
footnote 
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Codperative Folk School: founded in 
1918, 246-249; illustrated, 248 

Cooperative Movements in Denmark, by 
H, Hertel, 189 footnote 

Copenhagen, 2, 8, 20, 21, 38, 51, 95, 
TZIPI AAS IIGI3 9160; 8172, 1B S225; 
309, 310, 320, 321, 323, 515 foot- 
note 

Costumes: Norwegian, illustrated, 217, 
222; in Sweden, 236; Finnish, 264, 
265, 284, 286, 290-291 

Creameries: and agricultural schools, 
45, 46, 189, 192, 274, 309, 316} co- 
operative, organized, 46, 189, 3093 
Ladelund, 191; in Finland, 270, 274, 
275; National Association of Co- 
operative, 274. See also Dairies 

Credit Law, 42 

Culture, national: and George Russell, 
5; influences on Denmark, 9, 11-16; 
French, 17; the national movement, 
32-36, 37, 46-47, 63; Grundtvig’s 
theory” Of; 52; 5335558563263; 64, 65, 
334; practical application of, in folk 
schools, 67, 68, 69, 78; at Askov, 117; 
at Vestbirk, 145-147; question of 
language, 166-167; at Ollerup, 170; 
questions on, 234 

Curriculum: of Latin school at Aarhus, 
50; Grundtvig’s theory of, 57-65; at 
Roédding, 68-69; at Askov under 
Schroder, 85-86; Askov Extended 
Folk School, ror, 102; Vestbirk, 145- 
147; International College, 168; 
Hong, 177; Haslev, 178; in agricul- 
tural schools, 187-188; Husmands- 
skole at Odense, 202; short courses 
at Odense, 205; Hardanger, 220-221; 
state specifications in Sweden, 233; 
and Swedish distinctions, 234; Tarna, 
235, 237; Arvika, 239, 241; Brunns- 
vik, 243; Birkagarden, 245-246; 
Jakobsberg, 247; for Finns, 276,279; 
Agricultural School, 271; Finnish 
folk schools, 282, 286-288, 289-290, 
295; Ubberup program, 300; Ollerup 
Gymnastic School, 307-308, 330 
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Index 


Dairies: and farm cooperation, 11, 46, 
316; Danish creamery illustrated, 
45; coOperative creameries organ- 
ized, 46, 189, 309; national move- 
ment for, 81; school courses, 189— 
190; Ladelund creamery, 191-192; 
in Finland, 270-271, 274, 275; State 
Dairy School, 274; National Associa- 
tion of Codperative Creameries, 274 

Dalby, 79 

Dalgas, E. M., 44, 191 

Dalgren, Raker and Mrs., 238, 239, 
240 

Dalum Agricultural School, illustra- 
tion, 79, 87, 185, 188, 193, 329 

Danes, origin, 8-10 

Danevirke: defense mound, 16, 39; il- 
lustration, 129 

Danish Agriculture, A Short Survey of 
the, 186 footnote 

Danish Heath Society, 44 

“Danish Peasant of Today, The,” by 
Jakob Lange, 41, 82 footnote 

Danish People’s High School, The, 66 
footnote 

Danmarks Statistik, 83 footnote, 329 
footnote 

Den Danske Folkehojskole, by A. H. 
Hollman, 59 footnote, 63 footnote, 78 
footnote, 322 footnote 

DENMARK, 7-21 

Denmark: described, 7-8; influence of 
sea, 8, 10, 16-17, 18-21; area, 8; 
early history of, 9-10, 12, 13, 16-19; 
cultural influences, 9, 11-12, 13, 16, 
17; population, 10-11, 323-324, 326, 
327; agricultural exports, 11; farm 
codperation and political control, 11; 
and the Viking Age, 12; Norway a 
part of, 17; scholastic centers, 17; 
feudal system in, 18; Hanseatic 
League, 18; political power of, and 
.the nobility, 19, 20; King Christian 
and Protestantism, 19; and the 
Armed League of Neutrality, 20; 
decline of, 20, 21; land reforms in, 


22-31; growth of peasantry in, 22- | 


47, 323-324; language, 52; Grundt- 
vig’s attitude toward, 63; handwork 
in, 225; spring in, 299; woods and 
fields illustrated, 299; agricultural co- 
Operation, 316-320; moral standards, 
321-322; cities of Odense, Kalun- 
borg, Faaborg illustrated, and popu- 
lation given, 323, 324, 325 

Den Nordiske Folkehdjskole, by Ludvig 
Schroder, 68 footnote, 71 footnote 

Den Rode Hojskole Sangbog, 181 footnote 

Desmond, Shaw, 321 

Distinctions, and analyses of folk 
schools, 156-183, 334-336 

Drachman, H., 13 footnote 

“Du Danske mand,” 13 

Dybbol, 41 

Dyne, 99 


Education for the people, Grundtvig’s 
theory of, 57-66, 67, 68, 70, 312, 
335-336 

Elementary schools, 3, 31, 319 

Emigration, discussed at Askoy Folk 
School, 116 

England: enmity of, 20; naval forces 
bomb Copenhagen, 21; Enclosure 
Acts, 21; Grundtvig’s journeys to, 
56; and Denmark, 217 

Esbjerg, shipping port, 8 

Eskelund, Lars, 216, 217 

Ewald, Johannes, 20 footnote 


Faaborg, in Denmark, illustrated, 325 

Faber, Harold, 27, 189, 320 footnote 

Falster, 24 

Fana Folk School, illustration, 223, 
224, 226 

Farmers: real owners of Denmark, 11; 
high average, 5; land reforms for, 
22-31; communal ownership, old 
town plan of, 23; land tenure system 
and effects, 22-27; old farmhouses 
illustrated, 28, 29, 30; reforestation 
movement for, in Denmark, 31, 43- 
47; Copenhagen and, 37; and politi- 
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cal affiliations in Denmark, 38, 88, 
176-177, 181; of Slesvig, 39-40; and 
the agricultural development, 39, 42- 
44, 320; codperative movement by, 
45-46, 316-320; creameries illus- 
trated, 45; of 1860 characterized, 
81-82; as pupils at Vestbirk, 127, 
135, 145; agricultural schools and 
courses for, 184-205; Husmand and 
family illustrated, 318; changed con- 
ditions of, and economic freedom, 
331-333 

Federation of Gymnastic Unions, 145 

Festivities: social entertainments at 
Askov, 106-107; on birthdays, 110; 
song practice, 123-124; evening, at 
Vestbirk, 133, 134, 138; school, 137; 
chocolate party, 139; at Christmas 
in Vestbirk, 151, 153, 155; in Nor- 
way, 218; in Finland, 290; Day as- 
semblies in Denmark, 311; “‘ A‘ble- 
gaarden,” 311, 314 

Feudal system, traces of, in Denmark, 
18 

Finland—the deep snow country: for- 
ests and roads in Finland, 254-256, 
258, 269, 272; gratitude shown to 
America, 256-257; under Russian 
domination, 258, 260, 276; area and 
lakes, 258, 259; population, 258; 
racial history and language, 260; 
national movement, 261; socialist 
factions, 262; land ownership, 262; 
literacy and schools, 263; Pietists, 
264; Finnish-speaking folk schools, 
264-298; cooperative credit, 268-269; 
Finnish baths, 269-270; dairies, 270, 
274, 2753 number of schools, and 
comparison with Danish ideal, 276; 
co-education and suffrage, 277; stu- 
dents, data on, 277, 278 footnotes; 
lecture courses analyzed, 279; sources 
of school incomes, 280; average cost 
of school operation, 280; music and 
singing, 284, 285, 290; home in- 

- teriors, 273, 286, 288, 297; costumes, 
264, 286, 290-291; prohibition, and 


the treaty in Helsinki, 294; hospital- 
ity, 256-258, 296-298 

Fircroft, English folk school, 163, 182 

Five WEEKS AT ASKOV, 94-III 

Flor, Christian, 67 

Folk dance or Sangelege: at Askoy Folk 
School, 107, 108, 123, 154; in Nor- 
way, 218; in Sweden, 236; at Able- 
gaarden, 315 

Folkehojskolens Sangbog, 123, 124, 158, 
219, 336 footnotes 

ae: School Association, 158, 276-277, 

IO 

Folk School on Flensborg Fjord, 66 

Folk-School Reading Book, 146, 158 

Folk-School Yearbook, 158, 169 footnote, 
30853 10,/322 

Folk schools: and Copenhagen, 2, 38; 
map showing location of, 14; names 
mentioned in text, 15; hymn and 
song writers and, 32-34, 47; out- 
growth of the national movement, 
39; Grundtvig’s theory of, 56, 57-66; 
Folk School on Flensborg Fjord, 66; 
Rodding Folk School, 68-70; Askov, 
70, 84, 85, 86, 94-III, I12-125, 306, 
307; begun by Kristen Kold, 71-81; 
Dalum Agricultural School, 79, 87, 
18s, 188, 193, 329; number of, estab- 
lished in Denmark, 82-83, 84; Val- 
lekilde Folk School, 86-88, 314; 
Testrup Folk School, 89; terms and 
tuition, 92-93; calibre of principals 
and faculty, 92; fundamental bases 
of, 93; analogy of, difficult, 94, 156; 
Gedved, 126; Vestbirk, a typical 
school, 126-147, 325; Christmas cus- 
toms at Vestbirk, 148-155; Ryslinge, 
73, 74, 157; Frederiksborg, 157, 162; 
Folk-School Association, 158, 276, 
310; Fircroft in England, 163, 182; 
International People’s College, 165, 
166, 167, 168, 182; Ollerup Folk 
Schgole 1 70,s01 710 1735) 301901307; 
Borup’s Folk School, 172, 176; 
Hong Folk School, 176, 177; Work- 
er’s Folk School, 177, 179, 180, 181; 
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Handworker’s School, 178; Gymnas- 
tic Folk School for Women, 180 foot- 
note; Pocono People’s College, 183; 
John C. Campbell Folk School, 183; 
Waddington People’s College, 183; 
Voss, Folks-School, .215;'.216)- 2175 
Hardanger Folk School, 220-223, 225, 
226; Fana Folk School, 223, 224, 226; 
Suolahti, 281; Pitkalahti, 284, 287; 
Hvilan Folk School, 234, 235, 236; 
Tarna Folk School, 234, 235, 236, 
237; Arvika School, 238-240; Brunn- 
svik Folk School, 240, 242-244; 
Birkagarden Folk School, 244-246; 
Codperative Folk School, 246, 248; 
Jakobsberg Folk School, 246-249; 
Sigtuna Folk School, 249-252; Kai- 
nun Folk School, 254; Kainun 
Kansanopisto Folk School, 264; State 
Agricultural School, 269, 270; Keski- 
Suomen Folk School, 278; Keski- 
Suomen-Kansanopisto School, 280; 
Pohjois-Savon Kansanopisto School, 
283; Otava School, 289, 293; Keski- 
Savon Folk School, 289; ‘Toisvuo- 
tinen Kansanopisto Folk School, 294; 
Lansi-Suomen Kansanopisto Folk 
School, 298; Ubberup Folk School, 
illustration, 300, 303; Roskilde Folk 
School, illustration, 305; Liselund 
School, 331 footnote 

“Foragtet af de store,’ by Bjornson, 
100 footnote 

Forests: first efforts to improve, 313 
benefits of, in Denmark, 41-45; re- 
forestation begun by Dalgas, 44; 
and Danish Heath Society, 44; and 
industrial life, in Sweden, 228, 229; 
and snow in Finland, illustration, 
254, 255, 258, 262, 269, 272 

France: influence of, 17, 20; Revolution, 
20, 28-29; Physiocratic School, 27 

Frederik VI, grants freedom to peas- 
ants, 37 

Frederik VII: aids land legislation, 27; 
surrenders prerogatives, 37; dies 
without heir, 40 
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Frederiksborg Folk School, 157, 162 
Frederikshoj, estate, 208, 209 
Friskole, 79 


Fyen, 8, 79, 95 


Gaard, type of farm, 29-30. 

Gaardmend: farmer type, 38; of 1860, 
defined, 81-82; at Vestbirk, 127; 
Askovy and, 164; type of farm, 194— 
195; and folk school, 175, 199, 327, 
333; and Husmend, 205-206; and 
cooperation, 317 

Gebhard, Dr. and Mrs., 256, 257 

Gedved Folk School, 126 

General Union of Distributive Codp- 
erative Societies, Finland, 257 

Geography: of Denmark, 7-8, 16; map 
of Scandinavia, 14; classes at Askoy 
Folk School, 118-119 

Geology: of Denmark, 8; classes at As- 
kov, 112 

Germany: defeat of Denmark by, 37, 
39-41; German Confederation, 39; 
and Salic Law, 40; Slesvig-Holstein 
controversy, 17 footnote, 39-41; 
Northern Slesvig ceded back to Den- 
mark, 44, 67; views on, in Sweden, 
238 

Gesta Danorum, of Saxo, 17 

Grangesberg, iron mines in Sweden, 228 

GROWTH OF A PEASANT CITIZENSHIP, 
22-47 

GRUNDTVIG, 48-66 

Grundtvig: and the national movement 
32, 34, 36; his life, 48-56; religious 
philosophy of, 53-55; political con- 
victions, 55-56, 67; theory of educa- 
tion, 57-66, 67, 68, 70, 312, 335-336; 
Mythology of the North issued in 1832, 
56; his theory of a school for the 
people, 57-66; significance of the 
folk-school movement, 57-58; on the 
ideals of youth, 59-61; animosity 
against books, 61, 62; theory of the 
“living word,” 62-63; on native 
culture, 63; on the presentation of 
history, 64; on Christianity, 65; 


Index 


primary object of folk schools, 66; 
theory of, put into practice, 67—70, 
73, 83, 86, 91, 92, 93; one hundredth 
anniversary of birth of, 89; lectures 
on, 141, 167; and folk schools, 
156, 159, 163, 164, 165, 178, 181- 
183, 332, 334; and preparation of 
teachers, 159, 163; and Norwegian 
folk schools, 214; Swedish views on, 
232; basis of his philosophy, 334- 


5 

“Grundtvig and the Common People’s 
High School; Denmark’s Contribu- 
tion to the History of Education,” 
by John Robert Swensen, 60 footnote, 
68 footnote, 70 footnote 

“Grundtvig’s House,” Copenhagen As- 
sociation in, 310 

Gudenaa, river, 149 

Gunnas, Rektor, 242 

Gymnastic Folk School for Women, 
180 footnote 

Gymnastics: Bukh, at Askov Folk 
School, 123; health lectures at Vest- 
birk, 143, 145; Bukh system of, 144; 
and singing, 144; Federation of Gym- 
nastic Unions, 145; Niels Bukh’s 
Gymnastic Folk School, illustration, 
169-172; Elly Bjorksten system, 258; 
Ollerup program, 330 


Hainari, Mrs. Tilma, 256, 285, 291 

Hall, Arthur E., 183 footnote 

Handworkers: first division, 87-88, 
175; at Vestbirk, 127; in Norway, 
225; in Finland, 266, 278; increase 
in attendance of, 330, 331 

Handworkers’ School, 178 

Hanseatic League, 18, 142 

Hansen, Mads, 336 footnote 

Hansen, Povl, 88 

Hardanger Folk School, illustration, 
a20-223, 225,226 

Hartkorn tax, 196 

Health: lectures at Askov, 122; at Vest- 
birk, 143 


Heath reclamation movement: in Den- 
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mark, 44-45, 191; Danish Heath 
Society, 44 

Helsingor: in Denmark, 18, 94; Inter- 
national People’s College at, 165-169 

Henry Georgeism in Denmark—Experi- 
ences and Results, by Abel Brink, 
196 footnote 

Henry George movement, 197 

Hertel, H., 189 footnote 

“Historical Teaching, The,’ 66 foot- 
note, 74 footnote 

History: early civilization of Denmark, 
Q-10, 12, 13, 16-19; of cultural in- 
fluences, 9, II-I2, 13, 16, 17; the 
Viking Age, and expeditions, 12-13, 
16; of maritime life of Denmark, 16— 
17, 18-21; the middle ages and power 
of nobility, 19-20; of Reformation 
in Denmark, 19; England, and the 
Armed League of Neutrality, 20-21; 
of growth of peasant citizenship, 32- 
47; of national movement for free- 
dom, 36-41; of religious movement 
in Denmark, 36-37; of the new 
Constitution and growth of peasant 
citizenship, 37-38, 41, 42, 47; of 
Slesvig-Holstein controversy, 17 foot- 
note, 39-41; Grundtvig’s theories on 
presentation of, 64; lectures by 
Lund at Askov Folk School, 117; 
Christiansen’s lectures on, 120-122; 
Karl Koch on, 122; lectures on 
Grundtvig, 141; classes at Vestbirk, 
142-143; Bible, 144; at International 
People’s College, 168-169; Russian 
domination of Finland, 260, 276, 
278 

Hjedding, first codperative creamery 
at, 46 

Hjortdal, Johanne, 147, 303 

Hogsbro, Sofus, 69 

Hojskolebladet, folk-school weekly, 158 

Hollman, A. H., 32 footnote, 59 foot- 
note, 63 footnote, 78 footnote, 322 

Homes, Danish types, diagram for, 195 

Hong Folk School, 176, 177 


Horsens, description of town of, 126 
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Horses, illustrated, 193 

Hostrup, C., 124 

House-Tenants Association, 197 

Hugo, Y., 244 

Husmand, beginning of movement, 31; 
political affiliations of, 38; in 1860, 
81-82; form of farm, 195; revised 
taxation and, 196; Association mem- 
bership and program, 197-202; State 
smallholders, 206-211; religious con- 
servatism of, 177; members of co- 
operative movement, 317, 320 foot- 
note 

Husmandsskole, 47, 194-212 © 

Husmand’s Society, 202 

Hvilan Folk School: old type school, 
234, 235, 236; agricultural division, 
235; interiors and costumes, 236 

Hymns: of the national movement, 32- 
34; by Hans Christian Andersen, 33; 
influence of, by Grundtvig, 55; at 
Askov, 108, 123; “Julen har bragt 
velsignet bud,” 34, 134, I51, 152 


Indre Missions movement, 86, 158, 178, 
179, 322 

Ingemann, 32, 34 footnote, 72 

Ingers, Rektor and Fru, 236 

International Conference on the Taxa- 
tion of Land Values, 196 footnote 

International League of Women, Fin- 
land, 256 

International People’s College, 165, 
166, 167, 168, 182 

Iron mines: in Sweden, 228; Lapland, 
229 


Jakobsberg Folk School: finances, 246; 
cooperative basis of, 247; winter pro- 
gram, 247; cooperative farm, 248; 
educational standards, 249 

James, William, 290 

Jensen, Valborg, 132, 151 

John C. Campbell Folk School, 183 

Jorgensen, principal of Hong Folk 
School, 176, 177 

“Julen har bragt,”’ 34, 134, I51, 152 
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Jylland or Jutland: the backbone of 
Denmark, 8; illustration, 9; Cim- 
brian peninsula, 10; barren, 26; 
peasantry of, 26, 34, 94; cooperative 
credit in, 43; Grundtvig at, 49; 
Vestbirk pupils from, 127; students 
to islands, 328 footnote 


Kainun Folk School, 254, 264, 265 

Kalmar, union of, 17 

Kalundborg, in Denmark, illustrated, 
324 

Karelian refugees, 265, 289 

Kaslunde, 46 footnote 

Keski-Savon Folk School, 289 

Keski-Suomen Folk School, 278-282 

“King Christian,” 19 

Kirkegaard S6ren, 36 

Koch, Karl, 93, 122 

Kold, Kristen: quoted, 66; theory into 
practice by, 67, 71-81; early life and 
training, 71-72; photograph of, 71; 
educational ideals of, 72; life in 
Smyrna, 72; teaching experiment, 
73; school curriculum and household 
described, 75-76; first school illus- 
trated, 76; teaching ability, 76-78; 
spiritual influence of, 78, 83, 90; 
summer courses and school for chil- 
dren, 78, 79; beginning of free-school 
movement, illustration, 79, 80; peas- 
ant classes, and religious character 
of school, 80, 81, 83; influence of 
on folk school, go-g1; Dalum build- 
ings erected by, 193; in Norway, 214; 
reversion to, 332 


Kronberg, 18 


Laaksovirta, Principal, 294 

Labor Party, of the country, 38, 176 

La Cour, Poul, 86, 109 

Ladelund Agricultural School, 189, 191, 
192, 194 footnote 

Lagerlof, Selma, 238, 239 

Lake Malaren, 237, 250 

“Land of a Thousand Lakes,” 258, 


259, 298 
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Lanp oF GREAT ExTREMES—Norway, 
213-227 

Land Reform in Finland, 262 footnote 

Land reforms: in Denmark, communal 
farms, old land plan of, 22-26, 318; 
common village pond illustrated, 24; 
land tenure systems, 24-26; unpro- 
ductive soil and illiteracy, 26-27; 
reform influences, 27-31; farm houses 
illustrated, 28, 29, 30; government 
aids, 31; smallholder movement, 31; 
peasant proprietorship, 42; since 
1780-90, 196; in Finland, 262 

Lange, Jakob, 28 footnote, 41, 46 foot- 
note, 82 footnote, 197, 200, 202, 203, 
204, 207, 212, 302 

Language: influence of Grundtvig on, 
in Denmark, 52; in Finland de- 
scribed, 260 

Lansi-Suomen Kansanopisto, 298 

Lapland, iron mines, 229 

Lauenburg, ceded to Germany, 41 

LecTurEs AT ASKOV, I12-125 

Legends, collection of, 17 

Liakka, Minister of Education, 256, 
287 

Liberal Party, 37, 38 

Lille Belt, 8 

“Lille Theologicum,” 83, 84, 86, 89 

Ling gymnastics, first introduced, 87 

Liselund School, 331 footnote 

Literature: of the national movement, 
32-35, 44; folk song by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, 33; of Soren Kirke- 
gaard, 36; heath tales by Blicher, 44; 
writings and translations by Grundt- 
vig, 51, 52, 55, 56, 62, 63; programs 
at Askov, I0I, 102, 120-121; courses 
at Vestbirk, 146; at International 
People’s College, 168-169; Finnish, 
261 

“Living word” idealism, 62, 63, 86, 
103, 334 

Loimaranta, Miss, 254, 256, 265, 271, 
272, 274, 284, 290, 296, 297 

Lolland, 24 

Léthman,:Mrs., 284 


Lund, of Askov, 113, 114, 116, 117, 
Ian iA ait 

Lutheran Church: in Denmark, 5; and 
nobility, 19; and religious freedom, 
36; Lutheran State Church and the 
new Constitution, 37; a power for. 
literacy, 263; Pietist influence .on, 
264 

Lyngby Agricultural School, 192 

“Mail-flipping,” 105, 203 

Manniche, Principal, 167 

Mansaaker, Principal, 220, 222 

Maps: Scandinavia, showing location 
of folk schools, 14; land plan of old 
town, 23; Askov Folk School grounds, 
98 

Margaret, sovereignty of, 17, 24 

Maritime life of Denmark, 16-17, 18- 
21 

Marius, 9 

Marx, Karl, 115, 116 

Mieslahti Folk School, 264, 265, 266, 
267 

Mikander, Dr., 283, 286, 287, 288 

Moller, Aage, 66 

Monasteries, 17 

Moral standards, in Denmark, 231, 
320-322 

Mors, center in religious awakening, 72 


Music, at Arvika in Sweden, 239; Fin- 
nish, 285. See also Festivities; 
Singing 


Mythology of the North, by Grundt- 
vig, 56 


Napoleonic wars, 17, 21 

National Agricultural College, 
land, 274 

National Association of Codperative 
Creameries, Finland, 274 

National Council of Women of Fin- 
land, 256 

“National Horizons in Denmark,” by 
Jens Warming, 53 footnote 

National movement: in Denmark, 32- 
47; leaders and songs of, 32-34; re- 


Fin- 
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ligious freedom and the clergy, 36- 
37; the new Constitution, 37; the 
peasant as a political factor, 37-38; 
agricultural reform movements, 39, 
42-47; Slesvig-Holstein controversy, 
39-41; spirit of, 41; coOperative 
credit begun, 43, 45; reforestation 
and Danish Heath Society, 43-44; 
cooperative creameries, illustration, 
45, 46; folk school a factor, 46-47, 
332; consideration of, 104 

Nexo, Martin Anderson, 321 footnote 

Nielsen, Gronvald, 125, 129, 130, 131, 
132; °¥33; 1373 138; 139,140, 1415 
149, 151 

Nielsen, Roger, 45 footnote | 

Nobility, power of, in Denmark, 19- 
205265127 

Norgaard, Fru, 133,.134, 148 

Norgaard, Kristen, 127, 130, 131, 142 

Norregaard, Jens, 83, 85, 89 

Norway: map of, 14; folk schools, 15, 
94, 214-227; part of Denmark, 17; 
ceded to Sweden, 21; characteristics 
of people and country, 213, 215, 218, 
219, 222, 224-227; Voss Folk School, 
215, 216, 217; population, 217; cos- 
tumes, 217; Hardanger Folk School, 
220-223, 225, 226; Fana Folk School, 
223, 224, 226; handwork, 225, 226 

Nuolivaara, Principal, 289, 293 


Odense School, 200, 201, 206, 302, 323 

Oehlenschlager, 32 

Ollerup Folk School: association with 
Bukh’s Gymnastic School, 170; 
women students, 301 footnote; re- 
union, 307; statistics tabulated, 343, 

3445 345 

Oresund, the Eastern Sound, 8 

Otava School, 289, 293 

Out-of-door festivals, 311-312 


Pauli, Miss E., 244, 246 

Paulli, J., 34 footnote 

Peasant citizenship in Denmark: char- 
acteristics and growth, 22-47; land 
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reforms, 22-31; communal farming, 
old town plan of, 22-28; land tenure 
systems and poverty, 24-26; reform 
movements, and effect of, 27-31; 
the national movement, 32-47; patri- 
otic leaders, 32-35; leaders for re- 
ligious freedom, 36-37; political is- 
sues and the new Constitution, 37; 
cultural heritage, 38; economic diff- 
culties, 38-39; international jealous- 
ies and controversies, 39-41; agricul- 
tural improvements and the Credit 
Law, 42; codperative credit begun, 
43; reforestation and the Danish 
Heath Society, 43-44; development 
of the codperative movement, 45-47; 
cooperative creameries illustrated, 
45; reforms for, and support of folk- 
schools by, 81, 82; groups defined, 
81-82; population statistics, 320, 
323-329 

Pedersen, Niels, 189 

Pelle Erbroen, by M. A. Nexo, 321 foot- 
note 

Pellervo Society, 257 footnote 

Petander, Rektor and Mrs., 246, 247, 
249 

Puases oF FoLk-ScHoot LIFE AND 
INFLUENCE, 299-336 

Physiocratic School, 27, 203 

Pietist movement: in Denmark, 27, 36, 
264; in Finland, 264 

Pitkalahti Folk School, 284, 287 

Ploug, C., 34 footnote 

Pocono People’s College, 183 

Pohjois-Savon Kansanopisto School, 
283 

PonyjoLa—THE DEEP SNow Country, 
254-298 

Political convictions of Grundtvig, 55— 
56, 67 

Polvsen, Alfred, 66, 74 footnote 

Population: of Denmark, to-11, 115, 
323; comparative, 115; of Norway, 
217; Sweden, 228, 253; Finland, 253, 
258; of cities versus country, 323- 
324; folk-school proportion of, in 
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Denmark, 324-329; statistics, 327, 


me) 

Prohibition in Finland, and the Hel- 
sinki treaty, 294 

Prokopius, 12 

Protestantism: early history of, in 
Denmark, 19, 36; Lutheran State 
Church, 37 


Questionnaires, 301 footnote, 310, 325, 


341, 342, 343, 344, 345 
_ QuesTIoNs AND DISTINCTIONS, 156-183 


Radicalism: significance of, in folk 
schools, 164-165, 167, 176, 177; 
Worker’s Folk School and, 177, 179, 
180, 181; and Husmand, 197, 199, 
200; in Norway, 214; in Swedish 
schools, 242, 244; in Finland, 262 

Recreation at schools: at Askov, 84, 
106, 107, 108, 109; at Vestbirk, 133, 
134, 138-140; at Voss, 217-218; in 
Sweden, 236, 237; in Finland, 266 

Reforestation: first efforts at, 31; 
benefits from, in Denmark, 43-45; 
Col. Dalgas prime mover in, 44; and 
the Danish Heath Society, 44 

Reformation, 19, 27 

Reird, Kirstine, 151 

Religion: Pietist movement in. Den- 
mark, 27, 36, 264; Danish hymn 
writers, 34; status of, and the 
national movement, 36-37; Grundt- 
vig’s philosophy of, 52, 53-55, 65; 
Indre Missions movement, 86, 158, 
178, 179, 322; attitude of schools on, 
90-91; lectures on, at Askov, 122; 
Bible history at Vestbirk, 144; atti- 
tude of Borup’s Folk School, 174, 
175; question of, in Swedish schools, 
233-234, 243, 250-252; Lutheran 
influence in Finland, 263, 264; 1m- 
pressions on, in Denmark, 322, 
334; church school lecture courses, 
331 footnote. See also Lutheran 
Church 

Reunions: at Askoy Folk School, 306, 
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307; at Ollerup Gymnastic Folk 
School, 307 

Revolution, French, 20, 28-29 

Rédding Folk School: opening and 
general aim, 68; curriculum and 
varied career, 68, 69; status on 
examinations, 70; moved to Askov, 
70, 84; progress of Askoy, 85; agri- 
culture considered, 184 

Rome, influence of, 9-10, 19 

Rose cultivation, in Finland, 283 foot- 
note 

Rosenkjzr, 112, I14, 118, 324 

Roskilde Folk School: illustration, 305; 
statistics, tabulated, 339 

Royal Agricultural College, 144, 185, 
189, 202 

Royal Danish Agricultural Society, 186 
footnote 

Rural Banks’ Central Credit Institute, 
Finland, 257 

Ruskin College, Oxford, 163 

Russia: domination and repression of 
Finland by, 260, 276, 278; sovietism, 
262; illiteracy on borders of, 263; 
refugees from, 265; promotes agri- 
culture, 282 

Ryslinge: beginnings at, 73, 74; Folk 
School, illustration, 157; statistics 
tabulated, 340 


Sagas, 17 

Salic Law, 40 

Daxo L757 52 

Schroder, Ludvig, 68 footnote, 70, 71 
footnote, 73, 83, 85, 86, 89, 107, 122 

Shipbuilding, by the Vikings, 12 

Sibbesen, Marie, 303 

Significance of the folk-school move- 
ment, and Grundtvig’s theory of 
education, 57-66, 156-183, 332-336 

Sigtuna Folk School: beauty of, illus- 
tration, 249-252; and the young- 
church movement, 250-252 

Singing: practice at Askoy, 100, Io1, 
108, 112, 123-124; Folk-School Song 
Book, 123, 158; with gymnastics at 
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Vestbirk, 134, 144, 151; at Worker's. 


Folk School, 181; in Norway, 219; in 


Sweden, 236, 237, 239, 240;\in Fin- 


land, 266, 284, 285, 289, 290; at 
Askov reunion, 307; out-of-door as- 
semblies and Day festivals, 311-312; 
folk-school song, 336. See also 
Hymns 

Sirkka, Principal, 278, 279, 280, 281, 
282, 283 

Sjelland, 8, 23, 24, 43, 95 

Skamlingsbanken, 68 

Skibbelund, 39, 108 

Skiis: industry for, 266; use of, 266-267, 
295 

Skovgaard, Joakim, 2o1 

Skreppenborg, Peter, 71-72 

Slesvig, 16, 39, 40, 41, 44, 67, 70, 84, 115 

Slesvig-Holstein: controversy, 16, 17 
footnote, 20, 39-41; ceded to Ger- 
many, 41; return of Northern Slesvig, 
44; Denmark’s relation to, 67 

Smallholder’s School, Odense, 200-207, 
212 

Smorrebréd, 97, 102 

Snorre, 52 

Socialism: kinds of, compared, 179- 
180; and Worker’s Folk School, 179, 
180, 181; danger for, 180. See also 
Radicalism 

Social order in Denmark: development 
of, 10-13; the national movement, 
32-47; Askov lectures on, 113, II5— 
116; folk school reunions and associ- 
ations aid in promoting, 306-312, 
315; moral standards for, 320-322; 
changes in, 333 

Songs from the North, by Valborg 
Hovind Stub, 219 footnote 

Sorenson, Marius, 22 footnote 

Sord, ‘Royal School for Life,” 66 

Soul of Denmark, The, by Shaw Des- 
mond, 321 footnote 

Southern Highlander and His Home- 
land, The, by John C. Campbell, 132 

State Agricultural School, Finland, 269, 
270, 271 


State Dairy School, Finland, 274 

State Department of Statistics, 322 

State subsidies, 159 

Statistical Yearbook, The, 326, 328 

Stavnsbaand: an oppressive measure, 
25; abolished, 28 

Stenij, Pastor, 264, 265, 267 

Stenros, Minister, 296 

Stone Age, 4, 9 

Store Belt, 8, 95 

Store Foredragssal, 99, 100 

“Story of the Danish High School, 
The,” by Holger Begtrup, 76 foot- 
note 

Stub, Valborg Hovind, 219 footnote 

Student defined, 104 

Students go back to the land, 324-325, 
339-345 

Suolahti, cooking class at, 281 

Suomi Wholesale Society, Finland, 268 

SWEDEN, 228-253 

Sweden: relation to Denmark, 16, 17- 
21; co-education in, 94, 235, 238- 
239; characteristics of country and 
folk schools, 228-253; population, 
228; natural resources, 228, 229; 
impressions of Grundtvig, 232; state 
supervision of schools, 232-233; uni- 
versity training, 232, 234; Hvilan 
Folk School, 234, 235, 236; Tarna 
Folk School, 234, 235, 236, 2373 
beauty of school interiors, 236; 
Arvika School, illustration, 238-240; 
Brunnsvik Folk School, illustration, 
240, 242-244; Birkagarden Folk 
School, 244-246; Cooperative Folk 
School, 246; Jakobsberg Folk School, 
246-249; Sigtuna Folk School, illus- 
tration, 249-252; Swedish culture, 
and influence in Finland, 252-253 

Swensen, John Robert, 60 footnote, 68 
footnote, 70 footnote 


Tarna Folk School: old type school, 
234, 235, 236, 237; training courses, 
235; singing at, 236-237; interest in 
world politics, 237-238 
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Taxation: basis of, to 1903 in Denmark, 
196; changes in and effect, 196; and 
state smallholder, 198, 199, 208-212 

Telemarken, 219. 

Testrup Folk School: beginnings of, by 


Norregaard, 89; democratic policy of, - 


89-90 
THEORY INTO PRACTICE, 67-93 
Thisted, birthplace of Kristen Kold, 71 
Toisvuotinen Folk School, 294 
Tom Bryan, First Warden of Fircroft, 
183 footnote 
Trier, Ernst, 83, 85, 86, 87, 89 


Ubberup Folk School for Women: pro- 
gram, 300; illustration, 303; statistics 
tabulated, 339 


Valdemar, reign of, 16 

Valdemar Sejr, by Ingemann, 72 

Valgmenighed, 37, 91 

Vallekilde Folk School: beginnings of, 
by Trier, 86-87; influence of, and 
innovations, 87; illustration, 88; 
group friction at, 88; Uffe Grosen, 
principal, 314 

Varmland, 238, 240 

Vasa, Gustavas, 17 

Vedel, Anders, 305 

Vejen, 84, 96 

Vercelli, 10 

VEsTBIRK—A “TypicaL Foik Scuoo1., 
126-147 

Vestbirk Folk School: journey to, and 
reception at, 126-127; character of 
pupils, 127, 135, 145; village de- 
scribed, 128; buildings described, 
illustrations, 128-130, 136; lecture 
hall, 129; personality of Gronvald 
Nielsen, 130-131, 132; the N6r- 
gaards and faculty, 133-134, 143; 
elements in the life at, 130, 133, 1373 


discipline and recreation at, 137, 138, 
139-140; lectures and curriculum, 
137-138, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145- 
147; Bukh system of gymnastics at, 
144; cultural program, 145-146; 
Christmas at, described, 148-155; 
holiday preparations, 149; visit to 
church, description of, 150-151, 153; 
festive dinner party, I51; reunion, 
325; statistics tabulated, 341, 342 

Vesterhavet, the Western Sea, 8 

Vikings, 12, 13, 16, 100, 117, 118, 219, 
226, 246 

Vornedskab system, 24 

Voss Folk School, 215, 216, 217 


Waddington People’s College, 183 foor- 
note 

Wagner, Charlotte, 84 

Walks and roads: at Askov, 108, 109; 
in Norway, 215, 218, 219; in Sweden, 
240; in Finland, 254, 255, 269, 272 

Warming, Jens, 53 footnote 

Water-power, in Sweden, 228, 229 

Week-at-a-folk-school movement, 515 

“White Army,” in Finland, 262 

Wholesale Society for the Codperative 
Distributive Societies, 320 footnote 

Women’s schools: impressions of, 300- 
301; Ubberup Folk School program, 
300; illustration, 303 

Wood, H. G., 183 footnote 

Worker’s Folk School at Esbjerg, 177, 
179, 180, 181 

World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 277 

World History, by Grundtvig, 63, 73 


Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Finland, 256 
Youth, significance of education for, 


58-61 
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